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INTRODUCTION. ? : 
to prove deciſively the opinion held of chem byſome 


of our moſt accurate and judicious ſchokars. In 
tranſlating the Ancient Poets, our coun n have, 
indeed, very honourably exerted their ralents, and 
their ſucceſs has proved that our language fully 
calculated for the transfuſion. of the higheſt claſſical | 
beauties : while the French, among whom the de- 
mand for tranſlations has urged them to be per- 
formed at any rate, have been obliged to content 


themſelves with proſaic verſions of the nobleſt poems 


of antiquity. The honour thus acquired, ought to 
have encouraged us to proceed in laying open the 
remaining ſtores of ancient literature. But it is a 
humbler taſk to follow the ſteps of a proſe writer, 


than to emulate the flights and e of * _ 12 


＋ Ide appears to be only one important et 


that can be made to works of this nature, which 
is founded on a fear that they may encourage indo- 
lence, and introduce the ſuperficial oſtentation of a 
knowledge neither ſound nor accurate, to the preju- 


dice of real learning. That vanity may be furniſhed, by 
tranſlations, with the means of pretending to acquiſi- 
tions which ſhe has not made, cannot perhaps be de- 
nied, and ſuch effects may certainly be traced in many 
writings of our continental neighbours ; but that li- 
terature will thereby be injured, is not equally ca- 
pable of proof. The foundation of learning is uſu- 
ally Taid, if laid at all, and the taſte for it imbibed, 
i it can be communicated; before the ſtudent has the 

liberty of conſidering whether it is eaſier to read the 

ancients in their own. 1 or in modern ver- : 


w 


5 


* % . a 5 als > 
* * * J * 


4 


Sons; and till we hear that ſome perſons have ſtudied 


Greek, becauſe there were books: eee 
of which they could not find tranſlations, we may = 


ſe Grin char ons if any, will neglect fuck f 


ght not to preclude the uſe ; and 


ene how much our favourite Shak - 
: ſpeare enlarged the treaſures of his active mind, by 
information deduced from theſe ſecondary ſources, 
nfeſs, at leaſt, that an excellent, as well as aa 
inprtnon or de uf may be made of cranſlated 


Cale, 


in 4 country, where ſucceſeful induſtry pro- 
duces elevation of rank, and eee e ae acer 


wo, iety, there e png oy erſons, 2 e. 


N 


| peruſal of ancient authors * che want of a fiirable 


education. Many by birth entitled to every advan- 


i tage, are early called away from learning to ſcenes 
of active occupation. Some ſuch I have ſeen, and 


highly value, who, not aſhamed of a deficiency oc- 
caſioned by unavoidable circumſtances; or by honeſt, 
_ uſeful, and honourable occupations,” are deſirous to 
form, if poſſible, complete collections of approved 
and elegant tranſlations. * But whether the deſire of 


: ſuch aid be thus general, or directed only to particu- | 


lar authors, whether it be entertained by men or 


women, ies Berl nu Kd n 


Nor 


3 2 


INTRODUCTION: 5 


proſpec n ae But an abuſe, 


+ INTROD UCTION. 


Nor is it only to unlearned perſons that _ 
tranſlations may be of ſervice; to thoſe alſo We 
are employed in the ſtudy of the ancient languages, 
they are often highly uſeful. © In obſcure and per- 
pl-xed paſſages, they who.publiſh notes, not unfre- 
quently conſult their eaſe, by paſſing over in filence  / 
what they are not able to explain; and even they 


by whom the Latin verſions annexed to Greek | 


authors were formed, will be found on many occa= 
Zons, by. rendering word for word, to have left the 
ſenſe as dark as they found it in the original; but a 
tranſlator into vernac ular language, is a commentator, 

who is bound, if poſlible, to explain /eyery-thing : 


his verſion, in order to be approved, muſt have the 


air and manner of an original, and he has no more 
licence to be obſcure than if it really were ſo. Be= 
ing cohfined to this attention throughout, he uſually 
examines and compares with greater diligence than 


any other commentator: he is compelled at leaſt to 
vnderſtand himſelf, which is one good ſtep towards 


being intelligible to others, and, where he finds this 


wholly impracticable, is driven ingenuouſly to con- 


feſs it. If this reaſoning be not fallacious, it muſt 


happen, that, in good verſions, illuſtrations will often 


be found, v * N could not be obtained from any 


editions of the original: this at leaſt 1 have found 
by experience in rendering Herodotus, that, after 
conſulting all the commentators, I have frequently 
been obliged to have recourſe to new conſiderations, ' 


before I could make my tranſlation N clear and T 
ſatisfactory to myſelf, 


IH the practice of tranſlating be full Rai" 
there 


"©, Oe 
5 22 2 2 4 


INTRODUCTION. 


chere can be no doubt concer 
rodotus to an early diſtinction of this kind, © His 


8989 


matter is no leſs curious than diverſified, and his 


hiſtory, as far as his own knowledge and diligent re- 


ſearches could make it, entitled to attention ane 


belief. When he approaches to his own times, 


there is little reaſon to ſuſpect him of error or ina. 
Ne and, whatever we may think of ſome par- 


| L ir the Perſian invaſion, he is in that 
matter as noderate as any of his. * and, 

in a caſe ſo very extraordinary, the depoſition of RR 

a vitneſs moſt e ) ar conſideration, 


Ye H Pea 1 1 N with 


reſp and dignified by courteſy with the title of 


the Father of Hiſtory, has been treated with ſome 
neglect by the Engliſh literati. While Thueydides 0 


and Xenophon have been naturalized among us, in 
correct and elegant tranſlations, this Hiſtorian, the firſt 
remaining link of that important chain, has hitherts* - 
been repreſented only by Littlebury. The ſcarce- 


neſs of that tranſlation, notwithſtanding the ingon 
venience of its form, from wanting the uſual ſubdi- 
viſions ; the entire abſence of notes; ſo particularly 
neceſſary to this author; and other defects, which it 


might ſeem invidious here to mention, firſt pointed 


out the neceſſity of ſupplying the public with an- 


other. From the nature of the notes ſubjoined to 


the preſent tranſlation, it will eaſily be perceived, 


that I have been more deſirous to aſſiſt and to amuſe 


the Engliſh reader, than to claim the credit of ab- 


AYP or uncommon e It may, indeed, be 
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fad, by lub as are „ 
acute than a candid obſervation, that in ſo daing, I 
have probably canfulted my own ſtrengths as much 
as the reader's convenience. This 1 ſhall neither 
acknowledge nor deny: but when it ſhall be ſeen _ 
| how various the matter is, which, even for the above- , 
mentioned purpoſes, I have been obliged to collect, 


the imputation perhaps will not be thought extremely 


formidable. For my own part, I ſball be fully ſa- 


tisfied with. what I have done, if it ſhall be pro- 


nounced, by thoſe who are capable of deciding, that, 


in ſo many topics of enquiry, I have im general been 


| happy enough 1 to * —_ ay feaders. 


From the notes to M. Lareher's celebrated 
French tranſlation, which are very numerous, and 
intended evidently for the critical and the learned, 
rather than the common reader, I have extracted | 
ſuch as ſeemed moſt ſuited to my own deſign: to 


theſe I have ſubjoined his hame. For the reft, which . 


have the ſignature of T. annexed, I confeſs myſelf 


reſponſible: except in the caſe of a very few, the 


contribution of one or two friends, which, for many 
reaſons, I ſhould have been glad to have had ſo nu- 


merous, as to have demanded, ſeparate ſignatures. 


The aſſiſtance, however, that l hove received, I ſhall 
always thankfully acknowledge, and be rather wy | 
to declare, than ſtudious to conceal, : 


— 


ISHALL now 0 this addreſs, by which, 
1 bo the reader will be conyinced, that I offer 
7 FE him 


* 


INTRODUCTION. IE: - 

lum in ut ek and stiess with e 
of a man who wiſhes to ſerve the public, and to 
promote the cauſe of literature. The labour of 
| almoſt three years is now ſubmitted to his judgment; 
for which, though I have not conſcious dignity - 
enough to diſmiſs it without any apprehenſion, I re- 


queſt no further indulgence than candour will readily - - 


beſtow on, a work of difficult execution; I have 
done my beſt, and muſt abide the e e 2 


Avocations, | cares, and ill-health, I have had in : 
common with others; but theſe are ſo inſeparable 


from human life, that they ought perhaps to be ſup· 
poſed in every eſtimate of labour. It has been re- 


marked, by critics of deſerved eminence and popu- 
larity, that the perfections and beauties of a tranſlation 
are uſually, without reſerve, referred to the merit of 
the original work ; while all defects and imperfetions 


are heaped upon the ſhoulders of the poor tranſlator. 


To this, common lot of my brethren, I alſo very 
willingly ſubmit ;:nor can there, perhaps, be two au- 


thors more likely to juſtify ſuch deciſions than He- 


rodotus and his Tranflator. Had 1 been aware how _ 
much of my time would be occupied by this un- 
dertaking, I ſhould probably have ſhrunk from it: 
now It is completed, whether I ſhall again venture 
upon that perilous ocean, where many a braver heart 
than mine has trembled, will depend perhaps upon 
the degree of approbation which the preſent adven- 


ture ſhall obtain from my * and * 
countrymen. | 1 8 
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iſe che En ngliſh reader, that the e e 
dt Yo t de . Muck as Kas been faid.of the pride 9 of 
d It queſtion may t tend to prove, 9 


the old Romani, the 


they were in fie inſtances leſs tenacious of their n 
nity than the Greeks: The appellation 2 5 
by the Greeks to all the world Fut them 
gave it to all the world; but the 
©. ® Herodotus. ]—ft has been ſuggeſted as « doubt, by 
vol thi learhed, whether ir ougnt not eo be written 
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* the ſources of the hoſtli FP which" fub - 2] 
ſiſted between theſe people. The more learned of - 


the Perſians aſſerr the Phcenicians td have, be the 


original exciters of contention. This nation migrat= 1 


ed from the borders of the Red Sea! to the place 
of their preſent ſettlement, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed | 
themſelves by their long and Enterprizing voy- 
ages. They 3 to Argos, amongſt other 
Place, 


. my own part, as I am able to femember no proper nme 
nating in dorus and dotus, as Diodorus, Diodotus, Helioderus, 
Ec. which i is not derived from the name of a diyinity, I have no | 
ſcruple in aſſerting my belief, that 1 it muſt be F erodotus, * 
pdunded of dotus and the Greek name of Juno. — T. oy 
There is hardly any author; ancient or modern, 95 . | 
been more warmly commended or more vehemently eenſured 
than this eminent Hiſtorian; but even the ſevere Dionyſius 
declares, he is one of thoſe enchanting writers, whom you 
peruſe to the laſt ſyllable with pleaſure, and ſtill wiſh- for 
more. Plutarch himſelf, who has made, the moſt violent attac 
en his veracity, allows him all the merit of beautiful com- 
poſition. Hayley. | 
1 From the. borders of the Red 08 j—When Herodowe 
ſpeaks, for the 'firſt time, of any people, he always goes to 
their original ſource. Some authors make the Phoenicians to 
have originated from the Perſian Gulph ; which opinions 
though reported, is not believed by Strabo, Voltaire, taking. 
it for granted that they migrated by ſea, ridicules the idea of 
their coming from the Red Sea to Phœnicia; as well he might. 
Larcher proves, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, that his miſ- 
aonception aroſe from his ignorance of Greek. It is evident 
from another paſſage in Herodotus (Book vii. chap. 89.) that 
the Phœnicians, when they changed their place of reſidence, 
paſſed over by land. Larcher (princi pally. 5 
$ Long aud enterprixiug s Ei. ar thong the 
| Greeks 
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Niles the produce of Ag wg Ache Peg — "I 
at that period, was the moſt famous of all thoſe 
ſtates which are now comprehended. under the.ge- 
neral appellation of Greece *,. On their arrival I 
here, the Phcenicians expoſed, their. merchandize | 2 
to ſale; after. remaining about fix days, and When 
they had almoſt diſpoſed of their different articles 
of commerce, the king's 8 daughter, whom. hoth . 
nations agree in calling Jo, came among 4. great 1 
number of other women to viſit them at „ 
tion. Whilſt theſe females, ſtanding near the ſtern Kan 
of the veſſel, amuſed themſelves with bargaining for 
ſueh things as attracted their curioſity, the Phoeni- | 
| clans, 3 in conjunction, made an attempt to ſeize their 1 
erſons. The greater part of them eſcaped, but 3 
0 remained a. captive, with many others. They 1 
carried them on board, and direQted their courls > 


for e TODO Td op, "2 
| ok ee | | u. The 835 3 
| Greeks who undertook TER W were ths age bes : 5 

this people, Mr. Wood, in his Eſſay on Homer, has the fol- 1 1 


lowing remark: „From the general character by which Homer 
conſtantly diſtinguiſhes the Pheenicians, as a commercial and 
ſeafaring people, it has been naturally ſuppoſed, that he was 8 
indebted to that nation for much of his information with rege 
to diſtant voyages. I think we cannot be at a loſs to account | ES 
for the poet's acquiring, ar home, all the knowledge of this kind =4 
which we meet with in his works. We know the Tonians were 
among the earlieſt navigators, particularly the Phoczans and _ 

Mileſians. The former are expreſsly called the diſcoverers of 

Adria, Iberia, Tuſcany, and Tarteſius.”—IFood on Homer. 

es. : Greece. ]——The. region known by the name of Helias or 

Greece, in the time of Herodotus, was, previous to the Trojan 
wary _ indeed long afterwards, only diſcriminated by the names 

| ” of 


B 2 


Ef 


II. The relation of the Git differs efſeny 


Gy; bur this, according to the Perſſans 
cauſe of Io's arrival in Egypt, and'the firlt 10 


of violence which was committed; In proceſs 'of = 


time, certain Grecians,. concerning whoſe count 


writers diſagree, but who were really of Crete, a are | 


reported to have touched at Tyre, and to have car: 


ried away Europa, the daughter of the prince. Thus 


far the Greeks had only retaliated 7; 7;. but they were | 


certainly guilty of the ſecond provocation. They | 
made a voyage in a veſſel of war to Ea, a city of 


Colchos, near the river Phaſis ; and, after havin; 
accompliſhed the more immediate object᷑ of their ex- 
pedition, theyforcibly carried off the king's 8 daughter, 


Medea. The king of Colchos diſpatched a herald I 


to demand ſatisfaction for the affront, and the re 


| tution of che princels ; but the Greeks replied, that 


of its different inhabitants, Homer ſpeaks of the Dans, 


Argives, Achaians, &c. but never gives theſe people the general 


name of Greeks. Larcher. 


7 Thus fur the Greeks had only retaliated. — Editor 1s 


in poſſeſſion of a tranſlation of the two firſt books of Herodo - 


tus, publiſhed in London ſo early as the year 1584. It is im 
black letter, and may be conſidered as a great curiofity. The 


above paſſage is thus rendered: «It chaunced: afterward; that 
certaine Greekes, whoſe names they knew not, taking ſhore: 


and landing at Tyrus, in like, manner made a rape of the kinges [ 
daughter, named Europa. Theſe were the people of Crete, 


otherwiſe called the Cretenſes. By which. meanes yt was cardes 


and cardes betweene them, the one beyng full meete and qui | 


with the other. PT, be fir/ft Booke of Clio, London, 15884. 
In a veſſel of war.) Literally in a long veſſel—The-long 


veſſels were veſſels of war, the round ng e a 25 
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fol of Pram, encouraged by the rs of thy 2 
abe derermittied on ob 1 


| pod the bK of Hell my Greeks at firſt en 8 

ployed: meſſengers to demand her perſon, ; as well as, 

a' compenſation for the affront. All the ſatisfaction 

they received was reproach for the i injury which had 

been offered to Medea; and they were farther alked,, > ne 

| how, under circumſtances entirely alike, they could 
reaſonably . what . cbermſelves had de⸗ ; n 


med. l 
7 fy . . 


IV. Füibene he il . a two m- | 0 
tions. extended no farther than to acts of perſonal” Sp 


we 


and private violence. But at this period, continue 1 | 
the Perſians, the Greeks certainly laid the fpunda-” 
tion of PE ag contention; whos before the Pere 


2 


5 1 offered to En r hs 3 thas* the" | 
king of Colchos had nothing to do with the violenge offered to Io; 
ſhe was carried off by the Phcenicians, © But, according to the! 
Perſians, all the nations of Aſia compoſed but one body, of 
which they were the head: Any injury, therefore, offered to one 
of the members, was conſidered as an hoſtility againſt the whole, ” 
Thus, as we ſee in a ſucceeding paragraph, the Perfians con- 
b4ered the Greeks as heir enemiedy fiven's ne eee, 
re of Troy. — Larcher. | — 
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ſians ever invaded Europe, Gere made b 55 
incurſions into Aſia. The Perſians appear to be of 
opinion, that they Who offer violence to women 


muſt be inſenſible to the impreſſions of humanity, 
and juſtice, but that ſuch provocations are. as much 


beneath revenge, as the women themſelves are un- : 


deſerving of regard: it being obvious, that all the 
| females thus circumſtanced muſt have been more or 


leſs acceſſary v to the fact. They aſſerted alſo, that 
although women had been forcibly carried away 
from Aſia, they had never reſented the affront. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, to ayenge the rape of a 
Lacedæmonian woman, had aſſembled a mighty 
fleet, entered Aſia in a hoſtile manner, and had to- 


tally overthrown the empire of Priam. Since which 


event they had eſteemed themſelves juſtified 3 in con- f 


ſidering the Greeks as the public enemies of their 


nation. It is to be obſerved, that the Perſians 


1 More or leſs acceſſary, ©] —Pigtarch, who 15 written an 


eſſay expreſsly to convict Herodotus of malignity, introduces 


this as the firſt argument of the truth of his accuſation, The 
Greeks, ſays he, unanimouſly affirm, that Io had divine honours 
paid her by the Barbarians ; ; that many ſeas and capacious hare 


bours were called after her name; that to her many Aluſtrious 


families owe their original: yet this celebrated writer does not 
heſitate to ſay of her, that ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be enjoyed by 
a: Phoenician mariner, with whom ſhe fled, from the fear of 
being - diſgraced by the publication of her crime. He after. 
wards endeavours to throw an odium on the moſt illuſtrious 
actions of his countrymen, by intimating that the Trojan war 


was undertaken on account of a profligate woman. * For it is 


eyident,” ſays he; © that theſe women would have been never. 
carried away except wh their own DR S's on the 
malignity of Herodotus, ** l i 


3 | 


3 c = T 0. 3 17 
Iſia, with A 8 
bitants, as their own peculiar 1 5 Kala WL 
s and e as ks 7, QuUUnct, and uncon - 
nected, , N ee 3 8 n rs . 


. The Abos is the Perfan 1 ch . 
-the cauſe and origin of their enmity to Greece 
from the deſtruction of Troy, What relates to 10 
is denied by the Phœnicians; Who affirm, 
ſhe was neyer forcibly carried into Egypt. f -F hey 
aſſert, that during their continuance at Argos, the 2 
| had an illicit connection with the pilot of their veſ- 
fel”, and, proving pregnant, ſhe voluntarily accom- 
panied them to Egypt, to avoid the detection of 
her crime and the indignation of her parents. Hav- 
ing now ſtated the different repreſentations of the 
Perſians and Phœnicians, I ſhall not detain the 
reader by an inveſtigation of the truth of either nar- . 
rative. I ſhall commence with an account of that F 
7 perſonage, of whoſe firſt attacks upon Greece there 
exiſts the moſt unqueſtionable teſtimony. I ſhall, as 
I proceed, deſcribe with ſome minuteneſs the ſmaller 
cities and larger communities: for, many of thefe, 


11 — <cith the pilot of heir weht 1 male ns a 
for inſerting the following ſingular tranſlation of the above paſ- 
ſage : With whoſe aſſertions the Phœnices agree not aboute thẽ 
lady Io; whom they flatly denye to have beene caryed by them 
into Egipt i in manner of a rape: ſhewinge hows that in their 
abode at Argos, ſhee fortuned to cloſe with the mayſter of a 
ſhippe, and feelynge herſelfe to bee ſpedde, fearynge and doubt- | 
inge greatlye the ſeveritye and eruell tyrannie of her parentes, 
and the detection of her owne follye, ſhee willinglye toke ſhippe 
0 fledds ſtray ght awaye. —Fir/fte Boote Clio. 
3 * 
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at "preſent poſſeſſed neither of * nor power, a 
were formerly ſplendid and illuſtrious ; others Rave, 
even within my remembrance, riſen ſtpm humility”. 

to grandeur. From my conviction, therefore, of the © 
precarious nature of human felicity ** , theſe ſhall all 

be E deſcribed, 5 17 


y +40 65.2 ; E 28 HY 1 
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VI. Crœſus, by deſtent a T RY was us fon * 
of Alyatres, and ſovereign of thoſe countries which 
lie on this ſide the riyer Halys. TY his ſtream, in its 
pie: from the ouch on towards the north, paſſes 


n Precarious nature of FE gls, Ihn bat ſellecs | 
tion of Herodotus cannot fail of: bringing to mind the confola- - 
tory letter-written from Greece, by Sulpicius 10 Eicera, an the 
death of Tullia the orator's; daughter. At the diſtance of more 
than four hundred years from the, time of Herodotus, Sulpicius 8 
thus expreſſes himſelf on a ſynilar occaſion: — “ On my return 
from Aſia, as I was failing from Egina towards Megara, I- 5 
could-not-help looking round on the circumjacent country. Be- 
hind me was gina, before me Megara, Piræus on my, right 
hand, Corinth on my left; all which places, formerly ler Ding. | 
and happy, now laid before my eyes proſtrate and i in fuins, Kc. | 
The whole letter is eminently beautiful, and 1 lament that it * e 
beyond our limits to tranſcribe it.—7 . N 
Re This Hream. i in iti palſage From the fouth. Ihe edi 
fereme opinions concerning the courſe of this river, Arrian - 
. ſays, that it does not flow from the ſouth, but from the eaſt. This 
author, having in his mind the place. of the ſun's riſing in win 
ter, accuſes Herodotus of a miſtake in the paſſage beſore us. 8 
Weſſeling had the ſame. idea, who nevertheleſs has not ſolved.” = _ 
the difficulty. The truth is, there were two rivers of this name, 
the ane. riſing from the ſouth, the other from the eaſt. Hero- 
detus ſpeaks of the firſt; Arrian of the laſt. e * 
wed fame: 3 5 N 52 
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ao Syria 4 8 and ally. 
empties (itſelf into the Euxine, Crteſus, we have. 
reaſon to believe, Was the firſt of the d 


princes who exacted-rribute- fe fone hatt 


Greece, and entered into leagues, of amity mi „ 
others. Before his time, S 2 255 
fally free; he, however, fubdued the 'Folians, the | 


Ionians, with ſuch of the Dorians as are-ſituate in 

Afr, whilft he formed a friendly alliance with the” 
Lacedemonians. It appears that' the incurſion ol 
the Cimmerians ** into Tonia, was Before the time. 
of Crœſus; but their ſole object was . and, 
none. of he cities were male d „ 


' | 
„ 


Mernnade; and it weh be proper © rains by 


" Iris: J-—Syrla was at that time the name of Cappadocia ; 
| See Chapter Ixxvi.— L . . 
rs Paphlagenia—lt. may. appear n matter of 8 to 3 
that Herodotus ſhould make the Syrians border; on the Paph- 
lagonians. But by the Syrians, Herodotus here means the 
Cappadocians, called by the Greeks Leuco, or White Syri- 


ans. This is obvious from Strabo, as well as from Herodotus, 


himſelf, i in his ſecond Book. —Palmerius.. | 

5 Cimmerians.]—Strabo dates this en n of chefcidmet- 
ans about. the time of Homer, or ſomewhat before. Weſſeling 
thinks, and with reaſon, the authority of the geographer of leſs, 

weight than that of our hiſtorian,, who ſuppoſes it_ to have. 

been in the reign of Ardyis, See chap. xv. of this Book 3 


and chap. xii. of Book IV. For my own part, I am of opi- 
nion that the two authors ſpeak of two diſtinct incurſions. 


Herodotus refers to the laſt. At the time of the firſt there were 


: no Greek cities in Aſia Minor; ; and ĩt was his i intention to inti- 
mate; that the laſt had. no operatien injurious to the liberties of 
Greece Larcber. | ; 
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x wiet + means the 3 — e 3 from. _ 
the Heraclidæ. Candaules, Wd Ne Greeks all. 62 
Myrſilus, was king of Sardis, and of the family of. — 
Alcæus the fon of Hercules. The firſt af the | | 
Heraclidæ was Agron 3 who reigned alſo at Sar- . 
dis; he was the ſon of Ninus, the grandſon of 
Belus, the great-grandſon of Alcæus. Candaules | 
the ſon of Myrſus was the laſt of this race, The 
people of this diſtrict were in ancient times. called 7 


Meonians ; they were afterwards named Lydians, 


from Lydus the ſon of Atys. | From him, before 


the time of Agron, the princes of the country de- 
rived their origin. The Heraclidæ, deſcended from 
Hercules and a female ſlave of Jardanus '? „enjoyed 

M delegated authority from theſe princes, and after-, 
wards obtained the ſupreme dignity from the decla- 


*7 Alcæus the ſor of Hercules Concerning che name of th go 


ſon of Hercules by the female flave of Jardanus, Diodorus 81. 
culus and our hiſtorian are at variance. Herodotus calls him 
Alcæus, Diodorus ſays his name was Cleolaus. But it is by no 
means ſurprizing, that in matters of ſuch remote antiquity wri- 
ters ſhould diſagree. Apollodorus contradicts both Herodotus 
and Diodorus, and makes Crœſus not one of the Mermnadz, 
but one of the Heraclidæ, born of Agelaus ſon of Hercules by 
Omphale. Diodorus calls the ſon of Hercules, by Omphale, 
Lacon. I preſume not to decide in this controverſy, but with 
me the authority of Herodotus” was the rs . | 
Palmerius. f 

2 Agron.]—Thus the beſt manuſcripts ſpell this name. Julius 
Pollux ſays, that Ninus, ſon of Belus, called his ſon Oh be. 
canſe he was born in the country. Larcher. | 

Fardanus.]— In contradiction to both Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, 4 Ann de Incredibilibus writes Jordanys, | 
—T, 
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hung Candles ta his + infos, | 


AY the c a limits of affection, eee 1 


20 Ta 8 ages ele byenty· too e ä 
| Sfhoam' ages.— That! it ought to 'be ſo we are ready enough to WY 
believe, and his arguments on the ſabje& are clear, i ingenious, © 

and convincing ; but, having no authority for this reading in any . 


edition which we have had the opportunity of conſulting, it „„ 
thought proper literally to tranſlate the text. 7. | * 

2 Candaules.]— The ſtory of Roſamond, queen « of the Lom- | 5 
bards; as recited by Mr. Gibbon, bears ſo exact a reſemblance '. Whos” 


to this of Candaules, that we are unable to forego the pleaſure : 

of tranſcribing it The queen of Italy had ſtooped from her ; 

throne to the arms of a ſubject: and Helmichis, the king's ar- | 
mour-bearer, was the ſecret miniſter of her Pleaſure, and re- _ 
venge. Againſt the propoſal of the murder! he could no longer "IA 
urge the ſcruples of fidelity or gratitude ; but Helmichis trem- 2 
bled when he revolved the danger, as well as the guilt, He 
preſſed, and obtained, that one of the braveſt champions of the - 
Lombards ſhould be affociated to the enterprize ; but a6 more 
than a promiſe of ſecrecy. could be drawn from the gallant 
Perideus.—The mode of ſeduction employed by Roſamond, be- 

trays her ſhameleſs inſenſibility both to honour and to love. She 
ſupplied the place of one of her female attendants, who was be- 

loved by Perideus, and contrived ſome excuſe for darkneſs and 
filenice, till ſhe could inform her companion, that he had enjoyed 7 
the queen of the Lombards, and that his on death, or the death 8 
of the king, muſt be the conſequence of ſuch treaſonable adul- 8 
tery. In this alternative he choſe rather to be the accomplice. i 
than the victim of Roſamond, whoſe undaunted f pirit was inca. | 
| Pable of fear or remorſe, Gibbon. | e 
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in the ardour of his paſſion, that he beauty war | 
yond-all competition. Among thoſe <>eramp | 
near his e 1 the ſon of Dafcylus' 


extolled the eee of his with, | in 8 | 
terms. Under the influence of a moſt fatal delu- 
fion, he took an opportunity of thus addrefling him: 
„ Gyoes, I am ſatisfied, that we receive leſs convic- 
tion from what we hear, than from what we Ee 
and, as you do not ſeem to credit all I tell you of 
my wite's perſonal accompliſhments, I am deter- at 
mined that you ſhall ſee her naked.” Suffer me,” 
replied Gyges, © to remonſtrate all the impru- 
dence of your propoſal. Remember, Sir, that witk! 
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* From what wwe hear, than from what ve «ſe te. ]=Dionyfin ius 
Halicarnaſſenſis remarks on this paſſage, that Herodotus here, 
mtroducing a Barbarian to notice, makes uſe of a figurative ex- 
Preſſion peculiarly appropriate to Barbarians ; ſubſtituting the 
ears and the eyes for the diſcourſe and the ſight of objects. 


Segnivs irritant animos demiſſa per aurem | 
Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus. 0 
Hor. Ars Poet. 180. 


| Polybius coincides in part with our hiſtorian, when he advan-" | 
ces, that nature having provided us with two inſtruments, if 
they may be ſo termed, of the ſenſes, hearing and ſight, the 
fatter, according to Heraclitus, is the moſt certain, the eyes 
being more deciſive evidences than the ears. This is in many 
refpects true; but Theophraſtus has ſagaciouſſy remarked, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, that of all the ſenſes the ear is that by 
which the paſſions may be the moſt eaſily excited. Larcher. 


: Our veneration for the ancients, however, muſt not prevent 
"I us 


wre eee eee 


2 1 — — more entitled to aur re- . 


gard than that it becomes a man to look into.thoe 
things only” which concern himſelf. I give im 
plicit confidence to your aſſertions, I am willing to 
believe my miſtreſs the moſt beautiful of her ſex; 
but I beg you an AI ie eee : 
it will be erimin pre 42 re Ae 


{ 2 of Foe 


5 IX; Gyges, Gon: e 0 the .event, 
would have perſevered in his refuſal; but the king 


. 


us from perceiving, that both the above remarks want ſolidity. 0 


The truth is, that we do not more implicitly believe our eyes 
than our ears, or the contrary, except in thoſe caſes which re- 
ſpectively demand the teſtimony of either organs. Ie ſhould be 
remembered, that when any thing i is related to us, our ears gixe 
no kind of teſtimony concernin 8 the fad, they inform us coly 
that ſach words are ſpoken to us? after which, iF wkat is refit 

be an object of fight, we wiſh to appeal to our eyes: for proof; 
if an objec of hearing, to our ears; if of taſte, ſmell, or touch, 
to the. organs formed for ſuch deciſion : and this is the ſole 
ground of preference in any caſe. The remark of Horace reſts 
on a different foundation, and is very juſt.—- 7. 

With her cloaths a wvoman puts 19 ber wadghy je dem by 
no means, ſays Plutarch, in his Conjugal Precepts, allow, this 
faying of Herodotus to be true: for ſurely, at this time, a mo- 
deſt woman is moſt effectually veiled by baſhfulneſs, when the 
pureſt but moſt diffident affeQion proves, in the privacy of ma- 
n . of reciprocated love. 
7. 
| Timzus i in Athenzus affirms, that. tho 'Tyrrhenjans 4 

ed chemſelves to be waited upon by naked women ; and Theo- 
pompus, in the ſame author, adds, that in the above-mentioned E 
nation it was by no means dif {graceful for women. to appear | 
naked amongſt men.— Larcher. | ES 
could 
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a * reſumed, cc you have acting to Kar > + 


or from your miſtreſs; I do not want to make er. 
impoſſible for the queen to detect you. 4 maple 
will place you behind an open door of the apart- 


periment of your fidelity, and I ſhall ' 


ment in which we ſleep: As ſoon as I enter, my 


wife will make her appearance; it is her cuſtom to 


undreſs herſelf at leifure, and to place her garments 
one by one on a chair near the entrance. You 
will have the faireſt opportunity of contemplating 
her perſon. As ſoon as ſhe approaches the bed, 
and her face is turned from you, you muſt be care- 
ful to leave the room ne wn ae 

15 ; 

p Gyges bad no dur bx FO ance; 
At the time of retiring to reſt, he accompanied 
Candaules to his chamber, and the queen ſoon 
afterwards appeared. He ſaw her enter, and gras 


dually diſrobe herſelf. She approached the bed; 


and Gyges endeavoured to retire, but the queen 
faw and knew. him. She inſtantly conceived her 
huſband to be the cauſe of her diſgrace, and deter- 
mined on revenge. She had the preſence of mind 


to reſtrain the emotions of her wounded delicacy, 


and to ſeem entirely ignorant of what had happen- 


ed; although, _ all _ Barbarian nations 


ke 


24 Among all _ Barbarian nations. j—Plato 6 us, that 


the Greeks had not long conſidered it as a thing equally, diſ- 
graceful and ridiculous for a man to be ſeen naked; an opinion, 


fays he, which ſtill exiſts amongſt the greater part of the Bar- 


barians.— Larcher. 


. | | hs 


Xl. "The qizeen e in the 


and, having inſtructed ſome o | 
the gccaGian, ſbe ſent in the morning bor Gyges. 


at other times, and appeared. before his miſtreſs *. 


As ſoon as he came, into. her Preſence, ſhe thus ad- 


To the above femark of Lareher may be added, that, A= 
nenn it was amongſt the inſtitutes of Lycurgus, 
that the young women of Sparta ſhould dance naked at their 


folemn feaſts and ſacrifices; at which time alſo they were accuſ- 
tomed to ung certain ſongs, whilſt the young, men Rood 3 in 2 


circle about them, to ſee and hear them. T. 

1 Apprared before his miſtreſs. -The wife of Candaites, 
whoſe. name Herodotus forbears to mention, was, according to 
Hephæſtion, called Nyſlia. Authors are divided in their ac- 


Eourtt of this Gyges, and of the manner in which he flew Can- 
daules. Plato makes him a ſhepherd 1 in the ſervice of the Ly- 


dian king, who was poſſeſſed of a ring which he found on tlie 
finger of a dead man incloſed within a horſe of bronze. The 
ſhepherd, learning the property which this ring had; to render 
him inviſible when the ſeal was turned to the inſide of his hand, 
got himſelf deputed to the court by his fellows, where he ſe- 
duced the queen, and offefinarec Candaules. Xenophon ſays 
he was a flave p but this is not inconſiſtent with the account of 


Plato, were it in other reſpects admiſſible; Plutarch pretends, 


that Gyges took up arms againſt Candaules, aſſiſted by the 


Mileſians. The opinion of Herodotus ſeems. preferable to the 


reſt: born i in a city, contiguous to Lydia, no perſon could be 


better qualified to repreſent what relates to that kingdom, 
| dreſſed 


Lart hire 


a 


le, not at all ſuſpicious of the event, complied in- 
ö with, the meſſage, as he was accuſtomed to do 


— 


„ e i 7 oY 
dreſſed kim: & Gyges, I ſubt FR proj 

your choice; you muſt either 4290 Se, 
and take poſſeſſion of me and of the kingdom, or 
expect immediate death. Your unqualified. obedi- 
ence to your maſter, may prompt you td be once 
again a ſpectator of what modeſty forbids : the 
king has been the author of my diſgrace; you alſo, 
in ſeeing me naked, have violated decorum ; and it 
4 neceſſary that one of you ſhould die.“ "Grabs, 


aſter he had ſome what recovered from His aſtoniſh- 
ment, implored her not to compel him to fo deli- 


cate and difficult an alternative. But when he found 


that all expoſtulations were in vain, and that he muſt 
either put Candaules to death, or die himſelf, He | 
choſe rather to be the ſurvivor. * Since my maſter 


muſt periſh,” he replied, * and, notwithſtan 


ng my 


reluctance, by my hands, by what means can your 


purpoſe be accompliſhed ?” * The deed,” ſhe ati 
ſwered, © ſhall be perpetrated in that very place 
which was the ſcene of my diſgrace, You ſhall kill 
my huſband 1 in his cps: Tar 76 > 


16 XI. Their meaſures were accordingly. con- 
certed: Gyges had no opportunity of eſcape, nor 
of evading the alternative before propoſed. At the 


approach of night, the queen conducted him to her 


. . and placed him behind the fame door 5 


4 Upon the event recorded in this chapter, the rde booke 
of Clio has this curious remark in the margin: * The Divil 
in old tyme a diſpoſer of kingdomes, and ſinde the Pope,” Es 


with 


** 


— 
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firmed Gyges in his poſſeſſion of the 8 5 


The Lydians reſented che fate f Candaules, and. 
had recourſe to arms. A ſtipulation was at length 


made betwixt the different parties, that if the oracle 
decided in favour of Gyges, he ſhould continue 
ee if otherwiſe, it r dee . 


7 bes wool without an n a _ ente | 


would-be complete, many have ſuſpected them to have been in- 
ſerted by ſome copyiſt. Scaliger has reaſoned upon them, as if 
Herodotus: meant to intimate, that becauſe Archilochus makes 
mention of Gyges in his verſes, he muſt have lived mg 1 
period; but this by no means followWs. 


Of Archiiochus, Quintilian remarks, that he v was one FA he 
firſt writers of TJambics ; that his verſes were remarkable for 


their ingenuity, their elegant ſtyle, and ner vous ſentiment. 
Book x. chap. 1.—He is alſo honourably mentioned by Horace, 
who confeſſes that he imitates him. See 19th Epiſtle, Book 1ſt. 


Ovid, if the Ibis be his, ſpeaks too of the Parian Poet. Ciceio, 5 


in his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſays, that he lived in the time of Ro- . 


mulus. \ His compoſitions were ſo extremely licentious, that the | 


| Lacedzmonians ordered them to be removed from their city, 
and Archilochus himſelf to be baniſhed; He was afterwards 


| killed in ſome military excurſion, by a perſon of che name of 


Coracus. Whoever wiſhes to have a more particular: account 


of Archilochus, may conſult wide fe e , . 


1 ir. N W 
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Heraclidæ. Alchougk. Gyges retained the | We _ 
authority, the words of the oracle 8 — of . 
ted, that the Heraclidæ ſhould be ayenged in the 
perſon of the fifth deſcendant of Gyges. To this 
prediction, until it was ultimately accompliſhed, 
neither prince nor people paid the ſmalleſt attention; 
Thus did the Mermnadz obtain the eh: to dhe 


inurious excluſion of the Heraclidæ. Ip. 
XIV. Gyges, as ſoon as he was eſtabliſhed. w 
his authority, ſent various preſents to Delphi, 4 
conſiderable quan 10 0 which were of filyer. | A- 
mong other marks of his liberality, ſox golden gob- 
lets , which weighed 0 eſs . hirty talents, 
deſerve 


** Preſents to Delphi.]— Amongſt the ſubjects of Fterary con-„ 
troverſy betwixt Boyle and Bentley, this was one: Boyle de- 
ended Delphos, principally from its being the common uſage: 
Bentley rejects Delphos as a barbariſm, it being merely the ac- 
cuſative caſe of Delphi. He tells a ſtory of a Popith Prieſt, 
who for thirty years had read mumpſimus in his Breviary, in- 
ſtead of ſumpſimus ; and, when a learned man told him of his 
- blunder, replied, I will not change my old mumpſimus for 
your new ſumpſimus. From a ſimilar miſtake in the old edi- 
tions of the Bible in Henry the Eighth's time, it was printed 
Aſſon and Mileton ; under Queen. Elizabeth, it was changed in- | 
to Aſſon and Miletum; but in the reign: of James the Firſt, it 

was rectified to Aſſos and Miletus,—T.. See Bentley on Phalaris.. 

Six golden gablets. ]—In the time of Herodotus, the pro- 
portion of ſilver to gold was as one to thirteen : theſe fix gob- 
lets, therefore, were equivalent to 2,106,000 livres. The cal- 
 culations of Herodotus differ in ſome bbb from. wad - 28 | 
Diodorus Siculus.—Veyage de Feune Anacharſis.. < 

Alyattes and Crœſus obtained their wealth from oh mines 
in Lydia ſituated between Ararna and * The riches ; 

i 0 . * 65 - 


ar e 688 not given by the people of 
but by Eypielus the ſon of Extion v, This Gyges 
was the. firſt of the barbarians whoſe hiſtory we 
know, who made- votive offerings to the oracle, 
after Midas the ſon OR 35, king of Phrygia, 
Midas confecrated; to this e la hte: reve 
throne; a moſt beautiful ſpecimen of 3 ee 
he bimſelf was 1 0 dm 


filver che Delp ians 
Eyges, as ſoon as hi ede e cara 
ried his arms againſt Miletus and Smyrnay and took 
the city Colophon: Although he reigned thirty= * 
eight years, he performed no other remarkable ex- 
ploit: we--ſhall proceed, e . 
ſon and W I PAS] 


of Gyges were orbvetblik; 2 0 were Bade in ihe wy of | 
Archilochus : thoſe of Croeſus effeRually ſurpaſſed * i 


Diviti audita eſt Lk non e Creaſi Owe, 
| Larcher. | 


10 But by Cyp/elui the for of Betion. IIa the temple at Delphi 
were certain different apartments or chapels, belonging to difte= 
rent cities, princes, or opulent individuals. The offerings which 
theſe reſpectively made to the Deity, wy hete boa core 
Larcher. 


* Midas the ſon of Gerdius laerhere were in Phrygia a num- 5 5 


ber of princes called after theſe _ as is af pony. proved 
by 3 a e c | +". 
; Es: 9 „3 


4 


20 0 L 10 . 
XV. This prince vanquiſhed the fienians, and 
attacked Miletus. During his reign, the Cimme- 
 rians, being expelled their country by the Nomades 
of Scythia, paſſed over into Aſia, and PERS l 
themſelves of al Bards, —_— the citadel.” "0 


pb, 8 |; 


XVI. After W 8 years, be was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Sadyattes, who reigned twelve 
years. After him, his ſon Alyattes poſſeſſed the = 
. throne. - He carried on war againſt Cyaxares the 


grandſon of Deioces, drove the Cimmerians mew? "YM 


Aſia, took Smyrna, which Colophon ** had built; 
and invaded Clazomenz. In his deſigns upon this 
place he was diſappointed; but he performed, in the 
| courſe WY his reien, _—_ * mernaratte: actions. 


XVII. He e nal ths MileGans, the | 
war which his father had commenced; and he con- 
ducted it in this manner: As the time of harveſt. 
approached, he marched an army into their country, 


7 


bs | | » 

3* Againſt Cyaxares.— This is perfectly conſiſtent.” Phraor- 
tes, the father of Cyaxares, reigned in Media at the ſame time 
that Ardys, grandfather of Alyattes, fat on the throne of Sardis. 
Larcher. 

33 Colophon. an had taken Colophon, about which ü time 
doubtleſs a colony deſerted it, and ſettled at Smyrna. Knife, as 
Weſleling properly obſerves, is continually uſed for, to fend 
out a colony. In chap. cl. it is ſaid, that ſome Colophonians, 
baniſhed for ſedition, had ſettled at Smyrna. If he alludes to 
the ſame emigrants, their ſedition was probably againſt Gyges, 
after his conqueſt; but theſe. could hardly be numerous or re. 
* enough to deſerve the name of a colony. —7, | | 
- 


On his arrival in their 


gerritorign, WPF, maker. Pans nor in any reſpect 


injured, their edifices which ſtood in the fields; but 
he totally deſtroyed the produce of their lands, and 
then returned. As the Mileſians were ſecurely 
ſituated near the ſea, all attack upon their (city | 
would. probably have proved ineffectual. His 
motive for not deſtroying their buildings was, that 


they might be induced again to cultivate their 
lands, and that on every repetition of his incurſions 
he might be mes 0 ee . 


XVIII. 4 * manner was 3 war 3 5 


during a period of eleven years; in which time the 
Mileſians received two remarkable defeats, one in 
a pitched battle at Limeneium, within their own 
territories, another on the plains of Meander, Six 
of theſe eleven years, Sadyattes the ſon: of Ardys 
reigned over the Lydians : he commenced the Mi- 
lefian war, which his ſon Alyattes afterwards con- 
tinued with increaſe of ardour. The Mileſians, in 


this conteſt, received no aſfiſtance from any of their | 
neighbours, except from Chios. The inhabitants 


of Chios offered their ſupport, in return for the aid 
which they had formerly received from he Mile- 


ſians, in a war with the Erythreans. 


8+ Flutes maſeuline and feminine. — Aulus Gitlius favs, that 


Alyartes had. in his army female players on the flute. Larcher 
1s of opinion, that Herodotus alludes only to'the different kinds 
of flures mentioned in Terence, or perhaps to the Lydian and 
Phrygian flutes, the nd of < one e of which was ge of the 


other acute —7. 
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XIX. In the twelfth year of the; war, the fol 


lowing event happened, in conſequenee of the corn 
being ſet on fire by the enemy's army, A ſudden 


: wind directed the progreſs of the flames againſt the 
: temple of the Aſſeſian Minerva ”, and entirely con- 


ſurned it, It was not at Arſt conſidered as a matter 
of any importance ; but after the return of the army 
to Sardis, Alyattes was ſeized with a ſeyere and 
lingering diſeaſe. From the impulſe of his on 
mind, or from the perſuaſion of his friends, he ſent 
to make enquiries of the oracle concerning his re- 
covery. On the arrival of his meſſengers, they were 
informed, that till the temple of the Aſſeſian Mi- 
nerva, which they had conſumed by fire, ſhould be 
dene, no > anſwer would be given them. * 

XX. Of this cirenmiſtattes I myſelf was e informed 
at Delphi ; but the Mileſians add more. They in- 
form us, that Periander the ſon of Cypſelus, when 
he heard the anſwer given to Alyattes, diſpatched 
an emiſſary to Thraſybulus king of Miletus, with 
whom he was intimately connected, deſiring him 
to pay ſuitable attention to the preſent e 
This is the Mileſian narrative. 


3 Aſcſian Minerva. — Aſſeſos was a ſmall town ese 
on Miletus. Minerva here had a temple, and hence took the 


name of the Aſſeſian Minerva. This deity was then called the 


Minerva of Aſſeſos, as we N at the preſent day, the Virgin of 
Loretto.—:Larcier. = 

The Virgin, in the Romith church, certainly ſlice. | in al 
reſpecis, a heathen tutelary divinity; and affords one of thoſe. 
inſtances of ſimilarity between one worſhip and the other, ſo 


well Yluftratcd in Middleton's celebrated Letter from Rome—T' 4 


XK. 


Apache K es Nile THe om : 
was, to make a truce with Thraſybulus for 8 
time as might be required to repair the 3 . 
Thraſybulus, in conſequence” of the int ation 
had received, was aware of the intentions of — 


tes, and conducted himſelf in this manner: A 1 


corn which was contained, or could be For 
Miletus, Was, by his' irection; collected in the e 
public place of tlie city: he then ordered the Mi- 
leſians, at an appointed period, to commence 3 
of feal n convivial urch hd | 


- . 2 


XXII. Thraſybulus mende the Sardian am- 
baſſador ſhould inform his maſter of the ſcene of 
feſtivity, and' of the abundance of proviſions he had 
beheld. He was not diſappointed: the herald wit- 
neſſed che above-mentioned” ſpectacle, delivered his 
meſſage, afid returned to Sardis. This, as I have 
been informed, was the ſole oceafion of the _—_ 
which enſued: e 

Alyattes had Waben thas hs Mileſians ſuffered 
exceedingly from the ſcarcity of corn, and were re- 
duced to extreme diſtreſs, The return of his meſ- 
ſenger convinced him he had been miſtaken. K 
ſtrict alliance was immediately formed betwixt the 
two nations: inſtead of one, Alyattes erected two 
temples to Minerva, and was 100 aterwards re- 


36 Connect aid. 13 fratagems of s a e acts: 


with this of Thraſybulus, may be found in the Stratagemata of =; 


Polyznus ; a youu not ſo well known 3 as it merits,—T 


= uo ſtored | 


„55 ĩð 
ſtored to bealch.— The above is a bunte account 
of che war betwixt Alyattes 40 the as... 


XXIII. Periander, who i to e 


ſybulus the information above recited, was king o. 


Corinth. A moſt wonderful incident is ſaid by the 
Corinthians to have happened in his time, and the 
ſtory is confirmed by the Leſbians, It is aſſerted, 
that Arion the Methymnæan was carried to Tænarus 
on the back of a dolphin. He excelled all his 
cotemporaries in his exquiſite performance- on the 
harp; and we have reaſon to ſuppoſe he was the firſt 
who invented, named, and tau git 950 n the 
Dithyrambic meaſure 0 | 


XXIV. After cefiding for a conſiderable time at 
the court of Periander, he was deſirous of viſiting 
Italy and Sicily, Acquiring there conſiderable 
wealth, he wiſhed to return with it to Corinth; 
with this view, he embarked at Tarentum in a Co- 
rinthian veſſel, preferring the murinen of that na- 


27 He e Arion, it Gamma was a Cheng: METRE . 
differed from the Cithariſtes in this: the former accompanied | 
his inſtrument with his voice; the latter did not. 

38 Dithyrambic meaſure. I- This! was a kind of verſe or hymn 
in honour of Bacchus, or in praiſe of drinking: it was a rude 
and perplexed compoſition, replete with MR”. and obſcure | 

expreſſions.— Bellanger. 

Clemens of Alexandria affirms, that the inventor of the Di- 
thyrambic was Laſſus or Laſus of Hermione. It ſhould ſeem, 
however, from Pindar and his ſcholiaſt, that this ſpecies of - 


poetry is ſo very ancient that its original inventor cannot be 
aſcertained, Larcher, | FR WY . 


. 0 1 11 5 | $ : 
Son. As ſoon as they ſtood out to ſea; * de 
determined to deſtroy Arion, for the ſake 3 
riches. He diſcerned their intentions, and offered 
them his money to preſerve his life. The men 
were obdurate, and inſiſted, that he ſhould either 
| kill himſelf, that they might. bury him on ſhore , 

or leap inſtantly into the ſea. Reduced to this ex- 
N he intreated, that if they would not ſpare his 
life, they would at leaſt ſuffer him to decorate him- 
ſelf in his moſt valuable cloaths, and to give them 
a ſpecimen of his art in ſinging; promiſing, that as 
ſoon as he had finiſhed, he would deſtroy himſelf. 
They were anxious to hear a man, — the 
greateſt performer in the world, and, in con 
with his requeſt, retired from him, to the centre of 
their veſſel, He accordingly dreſſęd himſelf ſump- | 
tuouſly, and, ſtanding on the ſide of the ſhip with 
his harp in his hand, he ſang to them a ſpecies of 
ſong, termed Orthian.**. As ſoon as he had finiſhed, 
he threw himſelf, dreſſed as he was, into the ſea. 


39 Bury him on ſhore.]—This paſſage, which perplexed the 
learned Reiſke, ſeems to me ſufficiently clear. The ſailors in- 
directly promiſed Arion that they would bury him, if he would 

be the inſtrument of his own death.—e/eling. : 

4* Orthian.]—The Orthian hymn-was an air performed either 
on a flute or cithara, in an elevated key and a quick ume. It was, 
therefore, peculiarly adapted to animate combatants. See Aulus 
Gellius. By this ſpecies of ſong, Timotheus ſo inflamed the 
ardour of Alexander, that he inſtantly leaped up and called for 
his arms. See Euſtathius. . See alſo, Dryden's Ode on St. 

Czcilia's Day.—Maximus Tyrius ſays, that to excite military 
ardour, the Orthian ſong was PR adapted, as that called 


OY 


_ E L 1 | | 
The mariners purſucc cheir courſe to Corinth; a 
he, it is affirmed a, was taken up by 4 dolphin ind - 
carried to Tænarus. As ſboh as he got on ſhore, 
he went, without changing his dreſs, to Gorkith, and 2 
on his arrival told what had befallen Him, Peri- 
ander diſbelieved his ſtory; and, keeping nich in 
cloſe cuſtody, endeavoured” to find out the crew.” 
As ſoon as he had met witli them, he enquired if 
they could give him any intelligence of Arion; they 
replied; that his excurſion to Italy had been ſucceſſ- 
ful, and that they had left him well at Tarentumi: 
Arion then appeared, dreſſed as they had ſeen him 
leap into the ſea: overcome with terror at the cir- 
cumſtance, they confeſſed their crimè. This event 
is related both by the Corinthians and the Leſbians; 
and there remains at Tænarus a ſmall figure in 
braſs of a man ſeated on a dolphin's back, the vos > 
tive offering of Arion himſelf, 


XXV. When he had put an end to the Mileſian 
war, and after a reign of fifty-ſeven years, Alyattes 
died. He was the ſecond of his family who made 
an offering at Delphi, which he did in conſequence 


pauarænion was for ſocial and ne occaſions, See ale 
Homer, Book xi. . . 


Thence the black fury through the Gitciak throng. 
With horror ſounds the loud Orthian ſong.—7. 


47 is affirmed. Voltaire abuſes Herodotus for celling this 
ſtory, as conſidering i it true; but ſurely without reaſon, as he by 


no means vouches for its truth. 
Gibbon, however, calls the ſtory- telling tone of Herodotus 


balf ne and half ſuperſtitious.—Z. 
of 


i 1 1. G 5 2 
4 Uneſs. - He pretentad a le 
filver goblet; with a ae of iron *, ourioutly 
inlayed; it is of ſurprifing workmanſhip, aid 'a8- 
worthy of obſervation as any of the things preſerve: 
at Delphi. The name of en 
NN 


of inlaying . 


XXVI. On ad deb of tis alen — 
ceeded to the throne ; he began to reign at the age 
of thirty-five, and he immediately commenced hofs 
tilities with the Epheſians. Whilſt he beſieged 
Epheſus # with an army, the inhabitants made a 
folemn dedication of their city to Minerva, con- 
necting by ſome ligature # their walls to the tern- 
ple of the goddeſs, This temple is at a diftance'of 
about ſeven ſtadia from the old town, Soon after- 
wards he attacked every ſtate; both of the fonins 
and the Zolians : : the motives which he afſipi | 
were various, important in ſome inſtances, but, when 
fuch could not be found, frivoloas pretexts fufficed.. | 


2 Saucer of 2 IE This baſon i Is Hearieted iu Pantnins, 5 
Book x: Where alfo Glaucus is ſpoken of as the original in- 
ventor of the art. A farther account of Glaucus may be found 
in Junius de Pictura Veterum. T. 

43 Whilt bs befeged Epbeſur.]—Thi prince of Epheſus; & ü: 
time; wil Titer ts karte of Credits . r 1 6 
length by lian, Book Hi. chap; 26 -. 

y ſome ligature. }—The object of the ancients, by thas 
 conſecrating their towns, was to detain the deities by a kind of 
force, and prevent their departure. It was believed, that when 4 
city r . the n 


Larcher. | 
vn. 
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22 XXVII. Not ſatisfied with compelling the Alia 1 

tic Greeks to render him tribute, he determined on 
duilding a fleet, to attack thoſe who lived in the 
iſlands. From this purpoſe, although he had made 
great preparations, he was deterred by the memo- 
rable reply of Bias“ of Priene, who was at that 
time in Sardis; or, as others ſay, of Pittacus“ of 
Mitylene. Of this perſon the king was enquiring 
whether there was any intelligence from Greece: 
« The Iflanders, Sir, he rephed, “are about to 
form a body of ten thouſand horſe, with the inten- 
tion of attacking you zt Sardis.” The king, ſup⸗ 
poſing him ſerious, ſaid, that nothing would be 
more agreeable to him, than to ſee the Iſlanders 
indi. the continent of Lydia with cavalry. The 
other thus nn hun: Your with to ee 


Bias. I Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, wid Valerins Maxi. 

mus, ſeverally give an account of Bias, He was one of the ſe- 
ven wiſe men of Greece. Some fiſhermen found a golden tri- 
pod, upon which was inſcribed, “To the wiſeſt:“ it was given 
to. Bias, who ſent it to Delphi, When his vanquiſhed country- 
men fled before the enemy, each took with him the moſt valua- 
ble part of his property. Bias took nothing: on being aſked 


why, « I always carry,” he replied, © my molt valuable things 


with me,“ meaning his learning and abilities.—T. | 

46 Pittacus.]—Pittacus of Mitylene was another of the deren 
wiſe men. His life is written by Diogenes Laertius. In a war 
betwixt the Athenians and the people of Mitylene, he challenged 
the enemy's general to ſingle combat, and with a net which he 
fecretly brought, he entangled and eaſily conquered his adver- 
ſary. From this circumſtance, the conteſts of the Retiarii and 
Mirmillones are ſaid firſt to have ariſen. His moſt memorable | 


laying was —“ Bedearour to n calamity; if it en 
bear it with equanimity.“—7. 


the 


enn 


certall eee owns oo chat . 
ſtance of your building a fleet to attac e 
Iſlanders, muſt eive them equal ſatisfaction? 
They can wiſh for no better opportunity of revengs * 
ig the cad of chef Greeks on the continent; cu . 
duced by you rol ſervitude, than hy meeting t 
Lydians on the otean.“ The wiſdom of the re? 
mark was acceptable to Crœſus: he not du, 
declined all thoughts of conſtructing a fleet, but 
; entered i Into an Ee wi g the Toniins. 
XXVIL . 8 oma ſubdued 1 5 
almoſt all the nations which are ſituate on this ſide 
the River Halys. The Cilicians and the Lycians 
alone, were not brought under his yoke ; but he 
totally vanquiſhed the Lydians, Phrygians, Myſi- 
ans, Mariandynians, Chalybians, Paphlagonians, 
Thracians, Thynians, Bithynians, Carians, ed 
ans, Dorians, Agony,” and eee N 2 


XXIX. Aber Creafus had 1 all theſe Te... 
zories, and extended the power of the Lydians, Sa- 
dis became the reſort of the great and the affluent, 
as well as of ſuch as were celebrated in Greece for 
their talents and their wiſdom. Among theſe was 
Solon “: at 2 e of the: eee he had 

| formed 


8: Solen.]—To. give a 3 account of, Solon, would 
exceed our limits. He was one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, | 
do at Salamis; ; and, — to Aulus Gellius, flouriſhed at 
| Athens, — 
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EY \ (ol 1 „ 
formed a cade of laws for their uſe," Hle had then. 


engaged in a courſe of travels, which was to be of 
ten years continuance ; his avowed purpoſe was of = 
a philoſophical nature ; but his real Object was to 


avoid the neceſſity of abrogating the laws he had 


enacted. The Athenians were of themſelyes unable 
to do this, having bound themſelves, by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths, to preſerve e for ren eau as 
an of Salon, 


AR. During ks PRs . had „lied : 
Aab, in Egypt, and came now to Cxœſus , at 
Sardis. He was received on his arrival with the 


kindeſt hoſpitality, and entertained in the palace of 


Crœſus. In a few days, the king directed his ſers 


Athens, when Tarquinius ] Priſcus reigned at SEES 1 was 2 
wiſe, but ſevere legiſlator, reſcuing his countrymen | from ſuper⸗ 


ſtition, i ignorance, and vice. His life 1s Deen 0 length by Plu- | 


* —27. 

4 Came now 10 Craſus.]J—lt is doubted by * a 
whether the interview which is here deſcribed, ever took place; 
The ſagacious reply of Solon to Crœſus has been introduced in 
a variety of compoſitions aneient and modern. See Juvenal; 
Sat. x. verſe 273. See Auſonius alſo, and Ovid. The dying 
ſpeech of Julian, as given by Mr. Gibbon, from Libaniasz 
(vol. iv. p. 200, octavo edition) eontains many ſentiments fimis 
lar to theſe of Solon. © I have learned,” ſays Julian, “ from | 


religion, that an early death has often been the reward of piety.” 


Upon which, after commending this ſtory of Cleobis and Bitoz 
in Herodotus, our Engliſh hiſtorian adds, „Vet the Jupiter 
(in the i6th Book of the Iliad) who laments with tears of blood 


the death of Sarpedon his ſon, had a very imperfe notion of 


happineſs or glory beyond the grave.” Pauſanias relates, that 
this . is repreſented i in a marble monument at at Argos.——T; 


vants 


che paris on wp arg loudly & your. * « 
baye heard. much gf your travels; 5 4-6 oe "i 


d; 1 of the 3 * 
induced to enquire gf you, what man, f all 10 
have þeheld, has ſeemed to you moſt truly happy? 


The expectation of beipg himſelf elteemed che g- - 


pieſt of mankind, prompted his enqui;y. . Solon 
proved by his reply, his gttchment i truth, and | 
abhorrence of flattery. I think,” faid he, .*Q 
king, tr Thug he! Athenion beſt, eee, 
appellation of happy.” Crcſus was alto 


«On whit” be whit wenn dna es Ta © 


to this diſtinction, founded ?” 5 Becauſe,” anſwer- 
ed Salon, (t under the protection of a moſt excel- 
lent form of government, Tellus had many yirtuous 
and amiable children; he ſaw their offspring, and 
they all ſuryived him: at the cloſe of a, proſperous 1. 
life, we celebrated his funeral, with every cireum- 
ſtance of hanour. In a conteſt with ſome of thein 
neighbours, at Eleuſis, he flew to the aſſiſtance of 


his countrymen : he contributed to the defeat of the 


enemy, and met death in the field of glory. The 

Athenians publicly buried him, in the e where 
he fell; 5 K his 1333 Fu was N fic 
ede PT 


NK . 


- 0 e * 1 6. 


$ © 9.08 Sokbi” was | continuing to make ten 
ſpectful mention of Tellus, when Cie anxiouſly = 
interrupted him, and deſired to know, w whe ext 


0 Tellus, he eſteemed moſt happy; not Hol bting 


but the anſwer would now be favourable to himſelf; | 


. Cleobis and Bito, replied Solon: © they were i - : 


gives by birth, fortunate in their circumſtances, and 


 fo'remarkable for their bodily proweſs, that they 
had both of them been crowned as conquerors in 


their public games. It is further related of them: 


N that on a certain feſtival of Juno, their mother was 


to have been carried to the temple in a chariot 


drawn by oxen. The beaſts-were not ready ® for the 


purpoſe; but the young men inſtantly took the 


yokes upon themſelves, and drew their mother i in 
the carriage to the temple, through a ſpace of forty. 


five furlongs. Having performed this in the pre- 
ſence of innumerable ſpectators, they terminated 


their lives in a manner which was ſingularly fortu= 


nate. In this event, the deity made it appear, that 
death is a greater bleſſing to mankind, than life; 
The ſurrounding multitude proclaimed their praiſe? 


the men commended their proweſs : the women 


envied their- mother ; who was delighted with the 
deed itſelf, and the glory which attended it. Stand- . 
ing before the ſhrine, ſhe implored the divinity, in 
whoſe honour her ſons* exertions had been made, 


to grant them the greateſt bleſſing man could re. 


49 The beafts were net ready. ]Servius, in his commentaries 


on Virgil, ſays, that the want of oxen, on this occaſion, was on 
account of a peſtilential malady, which had deſtroyed all the cattle. 


þclonging to Argos.—Servius ad Virgil. Georg. lib. iii. 522. 
ceive. 


keiye. 4 * prayers, and when the ſucceeding + 

facrifice and feſtival was ended, the young men 

retired to reſt within the temple; but they roſe no | 
more. The Argives have preſerved at Delphi the 
figures of Cleobis and Bito, as of men deſerving 
ſuperior diſtinction. This, according to Solon s. 
. was barrined in the ſecond e „ 


XXXII. 8 was ; till diſaisfied : « wa” of 
| Athens,” he reſumed, © think you ſo meanly of my. 
proſperity, as to place me even beneath men of 
private and obſcure condition? * Creeſus,” he re- 
plied, © you enquire of me my ſentiments of human 
nature; of me, who conſider. the divine beings as. 
viewing us men with invidious and malignant aſ- 
pets, In the ſpace of a protracted. life, how 

many things occur, which we ſee with reluctance, 

and ſupport with anguiſh. I will ſuppoſe the term 

of human life to extend to ſeventy Pens an © Mou.” 


30 With N and 3 en -T f is one of the 
paſſages in which the malignity of Herodotus, according to 
Plutarch, is moſt conſpicuous. Thus, ſays Plutarch, attributing 
to Solon what he himſelf thinks of” the go he adds malice to 
blaſphemy.—- 7. x - 
1 The term of human life to extend to ſeventy ; years, Oc. ]==This ; 
paſſage is confeſſedly one of the moſt difficult in Herodotus, . 
Larcher has a long and. ingenious note upon the ſtbje&, which . 
we have omitted; as well from its extreme length, as from its 
not being intirely conſiſtent with our plan. It is not unworthy 
obſervation, that Stobæus, who has given this diſcourſe of Solon, 
omits altogether the paſſage in queſtion ; and, indeed, Larcher 
himſelf is of opinion, that the 3 tent of Herodotus has . 
been here altered — 5 5 
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. period, if we except the intercalatory months, wilt 
amount to twenty-five thouſand two hundred days: 
to make our computation regular and exact, fup- - 
poſe we add this month to each alternate year, we 


ſhall then have thirty-five additional months, or 
one thouſand two hundred and fifty days. The 
whole ſeventy years will therefore conſiſt of twenty- 
fix thouſand two hundred and fifty days, yet of this 
mumber will every day be productive of ſome new 
incident. Thus, Crœſus, does our nature appear a 
continued ſeries of calamity, I ſee you as the ſove- 
reign of many nations, and poſſeſſed of extraordi- 
nary affluence and power. But I ſhall not be able 


to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to the queſtion you 


propoſe, till 1 know that your ſcene of life ſhalt 
have cloſed with tranquillity. The man of afflu- 
ence is not, in fact, more happy than the poſſeſſor 
of a bare ſufficiency ; - unleſs, in addition to his 
wealth, his end of life be fortunate . We oſten 

diſcern miſery in the midſt of ſplendid plenty, whilſt 


| real happineſs is found in humbler ſtations. The 


rich man, who knows not happineſs, ſurpaſſes bur 


| in two things the humbler but more fortunate 


character, with which we compare Him. Vet there 
are a variety of incidents in which the latter excels 
the former, The rich man can gratify his paſ- 
ſions ; and has little to apprehend from accidental 


22 His end of life be fortunate. ]—This ſentence of Solon is 


paraphraſed by Sophocles, in his CEdipus Tyrannus. It was, 
Indeed, a very favourite fentiment with the Greeks in general, 


See the Andromache of Euripides, verſe 99 with many other 
placesi in His tragedies. — | 


K injuries. 


| | c L 1 0. "Fiz So 
ie Tle peer rakes condition exempts him 5 
. ——— 
over, poſſeſſes ſtrength and health; a ſtranger to 
misfortune, he is bleſſed in his children, and ami- 
able in himſelf. If at the end of ſuch à liſe, his 
death be fortunate, this, O kings is the truly happy 
man; the object of your curious enquiry. Call no 
man happy till you know the naturè of his death ; 
he is at/ beſt but fortunate. All cheſs requiſides for | 
happineſs it is in na man's power to obtain, for no 
one region can fupply them; it affords perhaps the 
enjoyment of ſome, but it is remarkable for the ab- 
ſence of others. That which yields the more nu- 
merous ſourees of gratification, is ſo far the beſt: 
ſuch alſo is the imperfection . of man, excellent in 
ſome reſpects, weak and deſective in others. He 
who poſſeſſes. the moſt advantages, and aſterwards 


leaves the world with compoſure, he alone, O'Creeſas, 


is entitled to our admiration. It is the part of wiſdom 

to look to the event of things; for the Deity oſten 
overwhelms with miſery, thoſe who have formerly 
been placed ar the ſummir-of feleiy· 


* T o theſe woah a Solon, Crcœeſus re- 

fuſed both his eſteem and praiſe, and he afterwards. 
diſmiſſed the philoſopher wich indifference s. The 
ſentiment which e us not to be elate with 


53 > ng d the lebe: «with tad rd this FEY 
the celebrated Æſop was alfo at the court of Crcſus, and much 
reſpected. He was afflicted. with the diſgrace of Solo; and, 
converting with him as a friend, You ſec, Solon, faid he, 

SE | (that 
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. bliſs, but to look wk nd the 


| > appeared to Croeſus neither wiſe: nor rjuſts 


XXXIV. Solon was no Goal depurigd; than, 
as if to puniſh Crœſus for his arrogance, in eſteem | 
ing himſelf the happicſt of mankind, a wonde r 208 
event befel him, which ſeemed -a viſitation from 
heaven. He faw in his ſleep a viſion, menacing 
the calamity which afterwards deprived him of his 
ſon. Crœſus had two ſons ; the one marked by 8 
natural defect, being dumb; the other, whoſe name 
was Atys, was diſtinguiſhed by his ſuperior accom- 
pliſhments. The intimation of the viſion which 
Crœſus faw, was, that this Atys ſhould die by the 
point of an iron ſpear. Rouſed and terrified by his 
dream, he revolved the matter ſeriouſly in his mind. 
His firſt ſtep was to ſettle his fon in marriage: he 
then took from him the command of the 9 | 


troops, whom he before conducted in their warlike' 
expeditions : the ſpears and darts, with every other: 


kind of hoſtile weapon, he removed in a heap to 
the female apartments, that his ſon might not ſuffer | 
us wh from the fall of them. 


& that we muſt either not come nigh kings, or we muſt enter 
tain them with things agreeable to them.“ * That is not the 
point,“ replied Solon; “ you ſhould either fay nothing to them, 


or tell them what is uſeful.” —<« I muſt confeſs,” ſays Bayle. , 


after relating the above, < that this caution of Æſop, argues & 
man well acquainted with the court and great men; but Solon's 
anſwer is ow true leſſon of divines, who _ the conſciences 
of 7 aten 


hy * = gp a 
XXXV. 
SIRE. Me 


a c tio. „„ 
xxxv. Whilſt the nuptials of this fon employ⸗ 1 

"a his attentioſi, àn unfortunate homicide arrived at 

Sardis, a Phrygian by nation, and of the royal fa- 


mily. He preſented himſelf at the palace of Crœſus, 


from whom he required and received expiation + 
with the uſual ceremonies. The Lydian mode of 
expiation nearly reſembles that in uſe among the 
33 When: Chefs kn" ertormec what cuſ- 
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$4 — was the office of the ASS to expiate for 
crimes committed either from accident or deſign, and they were 
therefore called Kathartai, Purifiers : but it ſhould appear from 
the above, and other ſimilar incidents, that kings anciently ex- 
erciſed. the functions of the prieſthood.— 7. | 

The ſcholiaſt of Homer informs us, (See verſe 48, laſt book 
of the Iliad) that it was cuſtomary amongſt the ancients, for 
whoever had committed an involuntary. murder, to leave his 
country, and fly to the houſe of ſome powerful individual, 
There, covering himſelf, he ſate down, and entreated to be 
Purified. No perſon has giyen a more full, and at the ſame 
time more correct account of the ceremonies of W than 
Apollonius Rhodius. | 


Their viſits cauſe her a a Hiſtreſs's 3 
On downy ſeats ſhe plac'd each princely gueſt. 
They round her hearth ſate motionleſs and mute; 
With plaintive ſuppliants ſuch manners ſuit. | 
Her folded hands her bluſhing face conceals 
45 Deep i in the ground he fix d the murd*rous feel ; 2 
Nor dare they once, in equal ſorrom drown'd, 
Lift their dejected eye-lids from the ground. 
Circe beheld their guilt : ſhe ſaw they fled : 
From vengeance hanging o'er the murd'rer's bead. 
: T he holy rites, approv'd of Jove, ſhe pays: 
Jove, thus appeas'd, his haſty yengeance ſtays. 
Theſe rites from guilty ftains the culprits clear, 
Who lowly ſuppliant at hgr cell appear, +: 
1 D 3 Tt 
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I have killed my brother, for which I am 'baniſh+ 
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* L 8 0. N | 7 
& From — dad he, # of Þ 0 Hs . 


come ? why are a you a ſuppliant tome ?,'whatman 


or woman have you ſlain?” * O king!” replied che 
ranger, „J am the ſon of Gordius, ohe was the 
ſon of Midas. My name is Adraſtus“: unvillingiy | 


ed by my father, and rendered entirely deſtitute,” 
& You come,” ' replied Creeſus, «of a family whom 
; I erm 
To expiate their crime, in oiled due, 
Firſt to her ſhrine a ſucking-pig ſhe drew, 
Whoſe nipples from its birth diſtended ſtood 5+ | 
Tts neck ſhe ſtruck, and bath'd their bande i in blood, 
Next, with libations meet, and pray 'r, ſhe N 07 BB 
Jove, who acguits the ſupplant homicide, * 1 
Without her door a train of Naiads ſtand, e 
Adminiſt'ring whate* er her rites demand. 
Within, -the flames that round the hearth ariſe, - & 
Waſte, as ſhe Prays, the kneaded ſacrifice; - + 
That thus the Furies“ vengeful wrath mos IN 
And, Jove appeas'd, diſmiſs them both in 
Whether they came to expiate the guilt _ 
Of friends' or ſtrangersꝰ blood, by treach'ry ſpilt. 
F. able. 5 Apellonius Rhediur, - 
*5 Adraſtus.I— There is a paſſage in Photius relative to thig 
Adraſtus, which two learned men, Palmerius and Larcher, have 
underſtood and applied very differontly.. The paſſage 1 is this ; 
Photius, in his Bibliotheca, giving an account of the hiſtorical 
work of Ptolemæus ſon of Hephaftion, lays thus : „He alſo 
relates, that the name of the perſon who, in the firſt book of 
Herodotus, is faid to have been killed by Adraſtus ſon of Gordius, 


was Agathon, and that-i it was in dnſequence of ſome diſputg 


about a quail.“ 


The above, and, as it ſhould ſeem with greater probability 
Paſneriae, applies to the brother of Adraftus ; ; Leher under 
fands it of the ſon of Crœſus. 


Z > 
I eſteem my friends. My protection 3 1 
be extended to you. You ſhall reſide in my palace, 
and be provided with every neceſſary, Tou wil - 
do well not to ſuffer your misfortune to di Aiſtreſs vou 
too much.“ e chen eien bin into > bis 5 
family. | | "ES 
XXXVI. There 3 wm this time, > 


Olympus | in Myſia, a wild boar“ of an extraordi- 
nary ſize, which, iſſuing from the mountain, did 185 


great injury to the Myſians. They had frequently b 


attacked it; but their attempts to deſtroy it, ſo. far 
from proving ſucceſsful, had been attended with loſs - 
to themſelves. In the extremity, therefore, of their 
diſtreſs, they ſent to Crœſus a meſſage of the fol- 
lowing import: & There has appeared among us, 
O king! a wild boar of a moſt extraordinary ſize, 
jnjuring us much; but to deſtroy which all our 
moſt ſtrenuous endeayours have proved ineffectual. 
We entreat you, therefore, to ſend to us your ſon, 
at the head of a choſen band, with a oy of dogs, * 


With reſpett 19 the. quail, ſome of our readers may y probably 
thank us for informing them, that the ancients had Weir 3 
as the moderns have their cock - ſights. 7 

His cocks do win the battle ſtill of mine 
When it is all to nought, ert aig 
Beat mine inhooped at odds.Shakg/eare, 3 

56 A wild bear. J-—It ſhould ſeem, from. the accounts wats an- 
cient authors, that the ravages of the wild boar were conſidered 
as more formidable than thoſe- of the other ſavage animals. 
The conqueſt of the Erymanthian boar was one of the fated 

labours of Hercules; and the ſtory of the Caledonian boar is one 
of the moſt beautiful in Ovid, —T, | 


"00 = 2 


py 


5 e LES 
0 relieve us 100 this formidable animal. e. 
| tus, remembering his dream, anſwered Amn * 
cc Of my fon you muſt forbear to make mention; 3 
him I cannot ſend ; he is lately married, and his 8 
time and attention ſufficiently loſes. But a 
choſen band of Lydians, hunters and dogs, ſhall 
attend you; and I ſhall charge them to take every 
poſſible means of relieving you, as ſoon as PR, 
from the attacks of the boar.“ pl | 


XXXVII. This anſwer of Erceſus atisfied the 
Myſians ; but the young man hearing of the 
matter, and that his father had refpſed the ſolicita- 
tions of the Myfians for him to accompany them, 
haſtened to the preſence of the king, and ſpoke to 
him as follows: * It was formerly, Sir, eſteemed, 
in our nation, both excellent and honourable to ſeek 
renown in war, or in the hunting of wild beaſts; 
but you now deprive me of both theſe opportunities 
of ſignalizing myſelf, without having reaſon to ac- 
cuſe me either of cowardice or ſloth. Whenever F 
now am ſeen in public, how mean and contemptible 
ſhall I appear ! How will my fellow-citizens, or mx 
new wife, eſteem me? what can be her opinion * 
the man whom ſhe has married? Suffer me, then, 
Sir, either to Proceed on this expedition, or conde- 
ſcend to convince me that the motives of your re- 
fuſal are reaſonable and ſufficient,” 


37 Satisfied the Myfrans.]—Valla, Henry Stephens, and Gro- 
novius, in their verſions of this paſſage, had, quum non eſſent 
contentl. Weſſeling has taken . the ne egative particle, 


XXXVIII. 
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XXVII. 15 25 4 fon; & RO Creeſus, te I = 
not in any reſpect think unfavourably of your cou 
rage, or your conduct. My behaviour towards you 
is influenced by a viſion, which has lately warned 
me that your life will he ſhort, and that you muſt 
periſſi from the wound of an iron ſpear, This has 
firſt of all induced me to accelerate your nuptials, 
and alſo to refuſe your preſence i in the propoſed ex · 
pedition, wiſhing, by my caution, to preſerve. you 
at leaſt as long as I ſhall live. I eſteem you as my 
only fon; for your brother, on account of his he 


fem, eee l 


XXXIX. 8 W kad fuch a iso return- 
ed Atys to his father, © 1 can eafily forgive your 


anxiety concerning me: but as vou apparently miſ⸗ = 


conceive the matter, ſuffer me to explain what ſeems 
to have eſcaped you. The viſion, as you affirm, 
intimated that my death ſhould be occaſioned by 
the point of a ſpear; but what arms or ſpear has a 
wild boar, that you ſhould dread? If, indeed, it 
had been told you that I wag to periſh by a tuſk, 
or ſomething of a ſimilar nature, your conduct 
would have been ſtrictly proper; but, as a ſpear's 
point is the object of your alarm, and we are not 
going to contend with Hon I hope for your per- 
| miſſion to Join this Party: - 


XL. © Sams 5 aa e bl 1 Crock, 6 your ede 
ing, concerning my dream, has induced me ta alter 
| wy opinion, and I WR to your 9 | 


8 


42 _ c 1 1 0. . 
Þ kgs The king then ſent for Adraſtus the . 1 
; whom, on his appearing, he thus addrefled; - 


6 eee you of your ſormer ca · ; 


lamities ; but you muſt have in memory, that 1 
relieved you in your diſtreſs, took you into my fa- 
mily, and ſupplied all your neceſſities, I have now, 
therefore, to ſoficit that return of kindneſs which 
my conduct claims. In this propoſed hunting EXCurs, 
fion, you muſt be the guardian of my ſon: preſerve © 
him on the way from any ſecret treachery which 
may threaten your common ſecurity. It is conſiſt- 
ent that you ſhould go where bravery may be dif. 
tinguiſhed, and reputation gained: yalour has been 
the diſtinction of your family, ant with 0 n 
vigour has deſcended to e 8 | 
XL U. « At your quod, 0 king y lea f 
Adraſtus, © I ſhall comply with what I ſhould 
otherwiſe have refuſed, It becomes n6t a man like 
myſelf, oppreſſed by ſo great a calamity, to appear 
among my more fortunate equals : I have never 
| wiſhed, and J have frequently avoided it. My 
gratitude, in the preſent inſtance, impels me to obey 
your commands. I will therefore engage to accom- 
pany and guard your ſon, and promiſe, as far ag 
my care can avail, to reſtore him to you ſafe.” 


XLIII. Immediately a band of 1 were x 
lected, the dogs. of chace prepared, and the train 
_ departed. Arrived in the vicinity of Olympus, they 
ſought the beaſt; and having found his haunt, they _ 
ſurrounded it in a body, and attacked him with, 


their 


ELL 0. | Ba. 
teins, Trſo happened, thar the ftranger Adra- - 
ſtus, who had been purified for murder, directin 5 
a blow at che boar, miſſed his aim, and killed the | 
fon a Gorey eee 
A mc immediate baſtened to Sartlis, in- 
forming Crœſus of te even which cole oh 
Heath n any” _ 


XIV. Gueſs, . „ 5 s 


his domeſtic loſs, bore it the leſs patiently, becauſe 
it was inflicted by him whom he had himiflf puri. | 
fied and protected. He broke into violent com- 
plaints at his misfortune, and invoked Jupiter, the 
e injury he had 
received. He invoked him alſo as the guardian of 
hoſpitality and friendſhip 5; of hoſpitality, becauſe, 
in receiving a ſtranger, he had received the murderer 
of his ſon; of friendſhip, becauſe the man whoſe 


4d be mnighthape expiin; had propels Og 3 


FREMY, 


Guardian of hoſpitality and Friendbiy. 72 opiter was a 
under different titles, according to the place and circum: ce 
of his different worſhippers. Larcher. Fi 

The ſky was the department of Jupiter : hence he was deem. 
ed the god of tempeſts. The following titles were given him : 
Pluvius, Pluvioſus, Fulgurator, Fulgurum Effector, Deſcenſor, 
Tonans. Other epithets were given him, relative to the wants 
of men, for which he was thought to provide. See Bos, An- 
tiquities of Greece. The above obſervation i is confined to the 
Greeks.— The epithets of the Roman Jupiter were almoſt with 
out number ; and there was hardly, as Spence obſerves, a town, 


or even hamlet, in Italy, that had not a Jupiter of its own.—T. 
| | XLV, 
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XL. Whilſt his thoughts * thus occupied; | 
the Lydians appeared with the body of his fon”; 
behind followed the n e advanced tos 2 


' wards Crœſus, and, with extended hands, implored 


that he might fuffer death upon the body of him 
whom he had ſlain. He recited his former calami- 


ties; to which was now to be added, that he was 


the deſtroyer of the man who had. expiated him; 


he was conſequently no longer fit to live. Crœſus 


liſtened to him with attention; and, altho oppreſſed 
by his own paternal grief, he could not. refuſe his 
compaſſion to Adraſtus ; to whom he ſpake as fol- 
lows: © My friend, I am ſufficiently revenged bx 
your voluntary condemnation of yourſelf . You are 
not guilty of this event“, for you did it without 
deſign. The offended deity, who warned me of the : 
evil, has accompliſhed jt.” Crœſus, therefore, bu- , 
ried his ſon with the proper ceremonies : but the 
unfortunate deſcendant of Midas, who had killed his 


brother and his friend, retifikl at the dead of night 


59 Body of his ſon.]—This 4 proceſſion of the * 
bearing to the preſence of the father the dead body of his fon, 
followed mournfully by the perſon who had killed him, -would, 


it is preſumed, afford no mean hwy hn for an hiſtorical pulating, 


—T. 
& Condemnation f daa ]—Diodorus endes relates, that 
it was the firſt intention of Crceſus to have burned Adraſtus 
alive; but his voluntary offer ta ſubmit to death, 8 his 
anger.—7. 
% You are not guilty of phie event. ]—Sec Homer, na 55 
where Priam thus addreſſes Helen: 
No crime of thine our preſent ſuff rings draws; _. 
Nox thou, but Heav'n's diſpoſing will, the cauſe.— Pope. 


ta 


to the place * ek was RY and, confeſſin > 


himſelf to be the moſt muſe of mankind, Nh 
himſelf on the tomb, 1 ; | | 


XIVI. The two years 1 S de 
death of his ſon, were paſſed by Crœſus in extreme 
affliction. His grief was at length ſuſpended by the 
increaſing greatneſs of the Perſian empire, as well 
as by that of Cyrus ſon of Cambyſes, who had de- 
prived Aſtyages, ſon of Cyaxares, of his dominions. 
To reſtrain the power of Perſia, before it ſhould 
become too great and too extenſive, was the object 
of his ſolicitude. Liſtening to theſe ſuggeſtions, _ 
Re deternuned to conſult the different oracles “ of 
| | Greece, 


62 Oracles.]Þ—On the ſubje& of a ft may not bei impro- 5 


per, once for all, to inform the Engliſh reader, that the Apollo of 
Delphi was, to uſe Mr. Bayle's words, the judge without appeal 
the greateſt of the heathen gods not preſerving, i in relation to 
oracles, his advantage or ir uperiority. The oracles of Trophonius, 
Dodona, and Hammon, had not ſo much credit as that of Delphi, 
nor did they equal! it either in eſteem or duration. The oracle 
at Abas was an oracle of Apollo ; but, from the little mehtion 
chat is made of it by ancient writers, it does not appear to have 
been held in the extremeſt veneration. At Dodona, as we de- 
ſcribe it from Montfaucon, there were ſounding kettles; from 
whence came the proverb of the Dodonean braſs; which, ac- 
cording to Menander, if a man touched but once, would con- 
tinue ringing the whole day. Others ſpeak of the doves of 
| Dodona, which ſpoke and delivered the oracles : of two doves, 
according to Statius, one flew to Lybia, to pronounce the ora- 
cles of Jupiter ; the other ſtaid at Dodona : of which the more 
rational explanation is, that two females eſtabliſhed religious 
ceremonies at the ſame time, at Dodona, and in Lybia for, in 
the ancient language of the people of Epirus, the ſame word 
. | 


c 1 1 0 


. 7 3 
Greece, and allo that of Lybia; and for this purpoſs , 
ſent meſſengers to Delphi, the Phoeian Abas, and 


— 


to Dodona: he ſent alſo to A Tropho- 
nius, and the Mileſian Branchidæ. The above · men- . 


tioned are the oracles which Crœſus conſultecl in 
Greece: he ſent alſo to the Lybian Ammon. His 
motive in theſe conſultations, was to form an idea 
of the truth of the oracles reſpectively, meaning 
afterwards to obtain from them a deciſtve opinion 
concerning the N of an Pe 99 


the Perſians. „ 


{ 
fignifies a dove and an old woman. At the ane los alſo was 
an oak, or, as fome ſay, a beech tree, hallowed by the preju- 


dices of the people, from the femoteſt antiquity. 


The oracle of Trophonius's cave, from its ſingularity, deſerves 
minuter mention. He, ſays Pauſanias, who defired to confult ity 
was obliged to undergo various preparatory ceremonies, which 
continued for ſevere! days: he was to purify himſelf by various 
methods, to offer ſacrifices to many different deities; he was 
then conducted by night to a neighbouring river, where he was 
anointed and waſhed ; he afterwards drank of the water of for- 
getfulneſs, that his former cares might be buried; and of the 
water of remembrance, that he might forget nothing of what 
he was to ſee. The cave was ſurrounded by a wall; it reſembled 
an oven, was four cubits wide, and eight deep : it was deſcended 
by a ladder; and he who went down, carried with him cakes 
made of honey; when he was got down, he was made acquainted | 
with futurity. For more particulars concerning this oracle, con- 
ſult Montfaucon, Voyage de Jeune. Anacharſis, in which the dif- 
ferent deſcriptions of antiquity, concerning this and other'oracles, - 
are collected and methodized. See alſo Van Dale. Of the above 
a claflical and correct deſcription may alſo be found in Glover? s 
Athenaid. | h : 

Amphiaraus was one of the ſeven warriors who fought Ane 


Thebes : he performed on that occaſion the functions of a priefts 
and 


c 1. 1 0. „„ 

n took this method. of proving the 

| truth of their different communications. He com- — 
puted with his Lydian meſſengers, that each ſhould  _. © 
conſult the different oracles on the hundredth day | "T9 
of their departure from Sardis, and reſpectively 0 
what Crœſus the ſon of Alyattes was doing: they 
were to write down, and communicate to Creeſus, 
the reply of each particular oracle v. Of the ora- 
cular anſwers in general we have no account re- | 1 
maining; but the Lydians had no ſooner entered — 
the temple of Delphi, and W their * OT, 


y 
% * 3 


and was ſuppoſed, on that account, to communicate cries after 
| this death. They who conſulted him, were to abſtain from wine 
for three days, and from all nouriſhment for twenty-four hours. 
They then ſacrificed a ram before his ftatue, upon the ſkin of 
which, ſpread in the veſtibule, they retired themſelves to fleep. 
The deity was ſuppoſed to appear to e in a viſion, and an- 
ſwer their queſtions. | 
Ihe temple of Branchidæ was 3 according to Pliny, 
named the temple of Didymean Apollo. It was burned by Xer- 
xes, but afterwards rebuilt with ſuch extraordinary magnificence, . 
that, according to Vitruvius, it was one of the four edifices | 
which rendered the names of their architects immortal, Some 
account may be found of this temple i in Chiſhull's Aſiatic An- | 
tiquities.—T, | 
63 Reply of * particular n ]—Lucian makes er | 
complain of the great trouble the deities undergo on account 
of mankind. As for Apollo,“ ſays he, he has undertaken _ * 
a troubleſome office : he is obliged to be at Delphi this minute, 
at Colophon the next, here at Delos, there at Branchidæ, juſt 
as his miniſters, chooſe to require him: not to mention the tricks _ 
which are played to make trial of his ſagacity, when people boil 
together the fleſh of a lamb. and a tortoiſe ; ſo that if he had not 2 
had a very, acute noſe, Crœſus would yy gone a and 
. kim.“ 7. 


* 


tions, 


43 1 L F: 0. | 1 
tions, than the Pia 1 anfvered ch, in b. 


8 7 45 . 


I count the 191 I meaſure out % . 
The filent and the dumb are heard by mei 
Een now the odours to my ſenſe that riſe, y - 
A tortoiſe boiling with a lamb ſupplies, | 1 
Where braſs below and braſs above it lies.] 


(4 
LE 


XIVIII. They wrote down the communication 
of the Pythian, and returned to Sardis. Of the 
anſwers which his other meſſengers brought with 

them on their return, Crœſus found none which 
were ſatisfactory. But a fervour &f gratitude and 

. piety was excited in him, as ſoon as he was inform- : 

. ed of the reply of the Pythian; and he exclaimed, — 

a without reſerve, that there was no true oracle but 

% at Delphi, for this alone had explained his em- 

ployment at the ſtipulated time. It ſeems, that on 
the day appointed for his fervants to, conſult the 
different oracles, determining to do what it would 
be equally difficult to diſcover or explain, he had 
cut in pieces a tortoiſe and a lamb, and boiled them 
together 1 in a covered veſſel of braſs. | 


64 Pythian.I— The Pythian Apollo, if we may credit the 
| Greeks themſelves, was not always upon the beſt terms with 
the Muſes.—Lowth on the poetry of the Hebrews. 

Van Date, in his book de Oraculis, obſerves, that at Delphi 
the prieſteſs had prieſts, prophets, and poets, to take down and 
explain and mend her gibberiſh : which ſerved to juſtify Apollo 

| from the imputation of making bad verſes ; for, if they were 
- defective, the "_ was I land _— the amanuenſis.— Fortin. 


XLIX. 


XIIX. We 3 fo. related 1 Was. u the £2 
anſwer of the Delphi oracle to Crerſus: what re- | 


uſual religious emal, Win for ail to alles 
of this it is 33 : 


TD oP Crerſus. FD 
1. 8 alter theſe. 


conciliate the divinity of Delphi, "by. 4 gear and | 
magnificent! ſacrifice. He offered up three thouſand = 
choſen victims es; he eollefted A great number-of 


couches. cored with gold and: filver , many 


goblets of gold, and veſts of purple; all theſe he | 


conſumed together upon one immenſe pile, 
by theſe means to fender the deity more auſpicieds 


c his hopes: he perſuaded his ſubjeRts alſo to offer 
up, in like manner, the proper objects for ſacrifice 
they reſpectively Poſſeſſed. As, at the concluſion ENT 


bas the above ceremany, a contiderable: eee; of 


6s 7 bow — choſen FO 1 — aſtoniſhing 1 


was perfectly conſiſtent with the genius of a ſuperſtitious 5 
Theodoret reproaches the Greeks with Rea: e n. 
dreds and of thouſands. Larcher. Ea 
4 Caucbes decorated wwith gold and filver. 1 as = 
munificence of Crœſus appears to have been on this occaſion, 
the funeral pile of the Emperor Severus, as deſeribed by He- 
rodian, was neither leſs ſplendid nor leſs coftly. He tells us, 
that there was not a province, city, or grandee throughout the 
wide circuit of the Roman empire, which did not contribute to 
decorate this ſuperb edifice. When the whole was completed, 
after many days of preparatory ceremonies, the next ſucceſſor | 
to the empire, with a torch, ſet fire OI: * 
time 6 every ing was eee ke. 
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gold had r run rogether, he for m 


br 5 | | : Suites; 185 


0 bl i a n ee of © 

tiles. The larger of theſe were fix palms long, the 

ſmaller three, but none of them was s leſs than a 
palm in thickneſs, and they were one hundred 2 
and ſeventeen in number: four were of the | 

pureſt gold, weighing each one talent and a half; 
the reſt were of inferior quality, but of the weight | 
of two talents. He conſtructed alſo a lion of p pure 
gold , which hs? ten falents. It was origi- 
MF placed at the phian temple, on the above 


| gold tiles; but when this edifice was burned, it fell 


from its Place, and now ſands in the Corinthian 

treaſury : it loſt, however, 'by the fire, three talents 

s wah a half of its former weight. 9 3 
LI. Croeſus, moreover, ſent to Delphittiro large 

ciſterns, one of gold, and one of ſilver: that of gold 


Was placed on the right hand in the veſtibule of the 


temple; the ſilver one on the left. Theſe alſo were 
removed when the temple was conſumed by fire: 
the golden goblet weighed eight talents and a half 
and twelve mine, and was: :afterwafds Placed i in tlie 
Clazomenian treaſury: that of ſilver is capable of 


holding fix hundred amphoræ; it is P. '5ced at the 


entrance of the temple, and uſed. by the inhabi- 


tants of Delphi in their Theophanian feſtivala they 
aſſert it to le been the "work: of Theodderus f 


r Lion of pure gold. | Tie tiles, . lon, and the ſtatue of 
the breadmaker of Craſus, were, all of them, at a ſubſequent 
period, ſeized by the Phocians, t to defray the . of the 
Dy war.— Larcher. 


© 1 10 — 
1 to which opinion, 1 is evidently the 
duction of no mean artiſt, I am inclined to accede. 
The Corinthian treaſury alſo poſſeſſes four ſilver caſæs, 
_ which: wer ary ts in udien EY, | 
to Delphi. His munifice 
preſented alſo were ad ohe of gold, nocher of 
filver. An infcription on that of gold, afferts it to 

have been the gift of the Lacedæronians; but it is 
not true, for this alſo was the gift of Crœſus. To 
gratify the Lacedæmonians, a certain Delphian 
wrote this inſcription: although I am able, I do 
not think proper to diſcloſe his name . The boy 
through whoſe hand the water flows, was given by 
the Lacedæmonians; the baſans undoubtedly Wene 
not. — Many ather ſmaller preſents accompanied 
theſe; among which were ſome ſilver diſhes, and 
the figure of a woman in gold, three cubits high, 
who, according to the Delphians, Was the perſon 

who made tw Ter: tor the my K Creaſus 


9 SEE of Samge I. Bs. * firſt ſtatuary on record. 
The following mention is made of him by Pliny :—Theodorus, 
who conſtructed the labyrinth at Samos, made a caſt of.himſelfin ' 
braſs, which, independent . a perfect ſikeneſs, was 
an extraordinary effort of . He had in. hjs Fight ] hand. a 
file; with three fingers of his left he held a carriage drawn by 
foal horſes ; the carriage, the horſes, and the driver, were ſo 
minute, that the whole was covered b the win of a fly. T. | 

6 F do not think proper to diſelgſe 2 name:]—If n 
may be credited in Photius, his name was thus. . | 

10 Made the bregd for the family of” Crafus. (eat; as 
Plutarch, honoured the woman who made his bread, with a ta- © 
tue of gold, from an honeſt emotion of gratitude. Alattes, the 


facher of Crœſus, married a ſecond wife, by whom he had other 
> E 2 | | Ns 


* 
* 


2 nc) e L * 0. 
This prince, bbſides all that we e merate 
conſecrated at c ee 8 necklace and | | 


II. Te 0 PEAS having June of . 


1315 and misfortunes, he ſent a ſhield of ſolid ey ' 
with a ftrong ſpear made entirely of gold, both 
ſhaft and head. Theſe were all, within my me- 


mory, preferved at Thebes, in the oh 8 the 
leſion oo 8 Hb, 


LIII. The Lydians, wha were Bae WY . 
che care of theſe preſents, were directed to enquire 


whether Crœſus might auſpiciouſſy undertake an 


expedition againſt the Perſians, and whether he 


ſhould procure any confederate aſſiſtance. On their 


arrival at the deſtined places, they depoſited their 
-preſents, and made their enquiries. of the oracles 
preciſely in the following terms: C rœſus, ſove- 


reign of Lydia, and of various nations, eſteems theſe 


the only genuine oracles ; in return for the ſagacity - 


which has marked your declarations, he ſends theſe 
proofs of his liberality : he finally defires to know 


whether he may proceed againſt the Perſians, . and 


whether he ſhall require the aſſiſtance of any-allies.” 
The anſwers of the oracles tended to the fame por” 


Adee This woman withed to remove Ortel out = the way, 


and gave the female baker a doſe of poiſon, charging her to pur 
it into the bread which ſhe made for Crœſus. The woman in- 


formed Crœſus of this, and gave the poiſoned bread to the queen's : 


children. By theſe means Erœſus ſucceeded his father; and ac- 


 knowledged the fidelity of the woman, by thus * the god 


| himſelf an evidence of his e 


+ 


8 * 1 
poſe; both of them 
proſecuted a war with Perf, he ſhould overthrow © 
a mighty empire“ ; and both recommending him 
to form an? , rice with thoſe whom he ould find 5 


erh 85 BY FEA 


Ns . 


IAV. The "e's Chas ea Hine 
ported Crœſus with exceſs of joy: elated with the 
idea of becoming the conqueror of Cyrus, he fent 
again to Delphi; enquired the number of inhabitants 
there, and preſented: each with two golden ſtaters. 
In acknowledgment” for this repeated liberality, the 
Delphians N to Crteſus and the Lydians the 
privilege of firſt | conſulting, the oracle, in prefer- 
ence to other nations; a diſtin iſhed ſear. in their 

temple; together with the immutable right, to ſuch 
of chem as eee nar agf 


IV. * * ther ane 8 nark: nt bs. 
| munificence to the Delphians, Creeſus, conſulted 
their 'oracle"s. er Hr Lo its 


2 * * v3 74 i * 
2 W. wi % . FR, 


fs power | 


893 4 * e it e that the very 
1 of the oracle muſt have been here ee they Mo |, 
2 by Suidas and others, and are theſe 


Kfroicog an e e eee, Re. 155 
which Cicero renders  - EDS, 
raus, Halym penetr ns, magnam derte vim. | 

| 1 De Div. xi. 56. 
| By roling Hays, oe en c. E yore 
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l tdted to Creeſus, he was more delighted than ever; 
i confident that a mule would never be ſovereign of 


id tte Medes, and chat conſequently; lie could haye 

' nothing to feat for hirhſelf or his poſterity. - His | 

Bo: firſt objett was to diſcover which Were che moſt 

powerful of the Grecian ſtates, and to obtain t 

alliance. The Lacedæmonians of Doric, and the _ 
Athenians of Ionian origin, ſeemed to claim his 
diſtinguiſhed preference. Theſe nations, always 
eminent, were formerly known by the appellation 
of Pelaſgians and Hellenians . The former had 
never changed their place of reſidence; the latter 
often. Under the reign of Deucalion; the Helle. 
mans poſſeſſed the region of Phthiotis ; but under 
Dorus the fon of — they inhabited che coun- 


6 ” O' - pebbly e Er.)—It Ras dick afialty tranſlated 
Fly ly to. Hermus : but arp Ephior certainly means tram Hermum; 
and when ſaid to a 2 Lydian, Uinplics, that he mould deſert "Nis 
country,—T7, 
7 Pelaſgians and Hellenians. Ion f this paſſage Mr. Bryar 
remarks, that the whole is exceedingly confuſed, and that by 3 it a 
one would i imagine Herodotus excluded the Athenians from be⸗ 5 


ing Felaighe: We Trane" $ W vol. W. 397 —T. 
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and were "neighbours to hols hott. 5 at preſent 
ing cheſe wich the above, 


who. fqunded the cities of Placia me Seylace on the 
Helleſpont, but once . e the Athenians, £24 
gether. with the people of att + 

who have ſince changed their nar 1 


* whole juſtified in our opinion, t 
ſpoke a barbarous language. The bete here 
fore, who were allo. of Pelaſgian . „5 muſt N 


h — — > inf e He Heller 
aye ElIr + age, tis : i | 
the jnhabirants of Creſtons and Placia ſpeak. in the 
ſame. NE ary. gue of them y nderftod 


7. heſe W 


2. Cres. 1 appears Cle Gun Caylas has 
Creftons of Thrace with Crotona ona of Magna Grecia; but as he 
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LVI II. T: am ad my opinion, aj he 11 lle 


tongue is not at all altered, New FOR 1 


rated themſelves from the Pelaſgians, they were 
neither numerous nor powerful. They have ſince | 


progreſſively increaſed ; having incorporated many 0 
nations, [Barbarians and others, yith' their own. 
The Pelaſgians | have always ayoided this mode of © ; 
increaſing their importance; ; which may be one 
reaſon, probably, why they never have emerged 6 
from their original ing barbarous condition, . ri 5 


LIX. Or theſe nations, Cr fits had received. in- 
ä formation, that Athens ſuffered much from the op- 
Preſſion of Piſiſtratus the ſon of Hippocrates, who 
at this time poſſeſſed there the fupreme authority. 


” — 
2 


ws + he father of this man, when he was formerly a 


private | ſpectator of the Olympic games, beheld a 


wonderful prodigy: Having ſacrificed a victim, the 


brazen veſſels, which were filled with the fleſn and 
with water, boiled up and overflowed without the 
intervention of fire, Chilon the Lacedzmonian, 


who was an accidental witneſs of the fact, adviſed 


Hippocrates, firſt. of all, not to marry a woman 
likely to produce him children: ſecondly, if he was 


already married, to repudiate his wife; but if he 
D had then a ſon, by all means to expoſe him. He 


who received this counſel, was by no means dif- 5 


pofed to follow it, and had afterwards this ſon 


Pifiſtratus. A _ happened betwixt thoſe Who 


tunity | 
Under pretence of defend thi ofthe mbadihliy, © 
he afſembled' foine" factious adherents, and put 1 
practice the following fit: ratagem : He not only — 
wounded bann but his mules 75, Which he drove 


memorable exploits.” The Athenians wers deluded 
by his artifice, and. aſſigned ſome of their choſen ei- 


"He's as oh 8 guard s amel nh N 


Ae 8 
of their country; but Piſiſtratus practiſed his, to depreſs 
- cnflave his fellow-citizens. This occaſioned Solon to ſay to 
« Son of Hippocrates, : you ill apply. the ſtratagem of Hoger's 
Viyſſes : he wounded his body, 1 e 3k public enemies 3 
you wound your's, to beguile your, country men. — Hare : 
7 Command againſt the Megarians, -The particulars ofthis 
aff are related by Plutarch, in his Life of Solon—T. ' 
7 4s bis guard.]—The people being aſſembled to deliberate | | 
on 125 ambuſcade which Piliftratus pretended was concerted 
Again} hin, afigned, him Þ r for the fecurity of his 1 
Ariſton propoſed the decree ; but when it was ones: 
paſſed, the people acquieſced in his taking jult as many guards 
N ſhovghe proper, nme 1 8 


» * 


and ſeipedt the citadel, , Fir chan ghtained, the, fn | 
preme power; but he neither —— 
trates nor altered the laws: he ſuffered, every thing 
to be conducted in its ordinary courſe; an ee, 
rament was alike honourable ta himſelf 

vſcful to the city. The factions of Mogacles, and 
+ —— eee re RTER * 


IX. By. 3 means : Pifitraus 2 p ok wy 
fiſt time taſter of Athens, and qhtaingd-an. Mer 
rity! which was far from being ſecure. f 

The parties, however, which effected his kemor : 
val, preſently diſagreed. Megacles, being bp 
preſſed. by, his opponent,” ſent Propolals ta. Piſz : 
tratus, offering him the ſupreme power, an condir | 
tion of his marrying his daughter. Piſiſtratus aer 
ceded: to the terms; and a method was concerted to : 


accompliſh his return, which to me ſeems exceed- 
ingly / prepoſterous. - The Grecians, from the re- 
moteſt times, were diſtinguiſhed hay ey: wo 5 


4 'S % U 


A Wet 


fried 3 in \ Diogenes Tas bat which ene to hs Girl, 
ſays, that Piſiſtratus required four hundred guards; Which, not- 25 
wich ſtanding Solon's remonſtrances, were granted him. Polyz- | 
nus ſays they aſſigned him three hundred: Larcher. e 
78 Honourable 10 himſelf. ] —Piliftratus 85 ſays 8 Plutarch, Was not 
only obſervant of the laws of Solon himſelf, but obliged his ad- 
herents to be ſp too. Whilſt in the enjoyment of the ſupreme 
authority, he was ſummoned before the Areopagus, to anſwer 
for the crime of murder. He appeared with modeſty to \ plead Y 
his cauſe. His accuſer did not think proper to appear,  * The | 
ſame fact i is related by Ariſtotle. —Larche 7 5 7 
7 8 7 "I 0 rial 
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imputed contamination e eld ne . 5 


dren by this marriage, he refuſed all natur 
munication with his wife. This incident, 


haps,” of her enquiries. The father was ſoon in- 


formed of it; who, exaſperated by the affront, forgot 


his ancient reſentments, and entered into a league 


with thoſe whom he had formerly oppoſed. Piſiſ- 
tratus, ſeeing the danger which menaced him, haf- 
tily leſt the country, and, retiring to Eretria , has 5 


deliberated with his ſons concerning their future 
conduct. The ſentiments of Hippias, which were 
for attempting the recovery of their dignity, pre- 
vailed. They met with no difficulty in procuring 


aſſiſtance from the neighbouring ſtates,” _ 


whom a prejudice in their favour generally pre- 
vailed. Many cities aſſiſted them largely with 


money; but the Thebans were particularly liberal. 


Not to n, the ON _— p ref 
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” By marrying bis plow, . name was {= as : | 
appears from che Scholiaſt to che Nubes of Ariſtophancy.— 


Palmerius. 
a Imputed contamination. ]—Megacles, who was Archon in 


the time of the conſpiracy of Cylon, put the conſpirators to 
death, at the foot of the altars where they had taken refuge. 


All thoſe who- had any concern in the pris 21 n. 
were conſidered as deteſtable Larcher. =] 
- 33 Retiring to Eretria, There were two loves of hho name, | 
one in Theſſaly, the other 3 in Bae: Fan retired to the. 


made 5 
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9 My 
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the woman for a certain time concealed; e aſter- 1 
_ wards revealed to her mother, in conſequence, per- 1 


i 


III. Ar n of e EN 


advanced to Attica from Eretria, and ſeized on 


Marathon, in the vicinity of which they encatnpe 
They were foon viſited by throngs'of factious cit 
zens i from rd and by all thoſe who profited © 
tyranny to freedom. Their number was thus ſoon | 
and te increaſed. Whilſt Piſiſtratus was 
providing himſelf with money, and even when he 
was ſtationed at Marathon, the Athenians of the 
city appeared to be under no alarm: but when. they 
heard that he had left his poſt, and was advancing 
towards them, they began to aſſemble their forces, 
and to think of een his return. LIES 


1 Fadions citizens. J—The what account given by Hos”. 
tus, of the ebnq et of Piſiſtratus and his party, bears no ſmall 
reſemblance to many circumſtances of the Catilinarian conſpi- 
rators, as deſcribed by Cicero and others. TWo or three in- 
| ſtances are nevertheleſs recorded, of the moderation of Piſiſtratus, 
which well deſerve: our praiſe. His daughter aſſiſted at ſome re- 
 ligious feſtival : a young man, who violently loved her, embraced 
her publicly, and afterwards endeavoured to carry her off. His 
friends excited him to vengeance. If,” ſays he in reply, 
« we hate thoſe who love us, what ſhall we do to thoſe who 
hate us?“ Some young men, in a drunken frolie, inſulted his 
wife. The next day they came in tears, to ſolicit. forgiveneſs, 


«. You muſt have been miſtaken, ſaid Nn . ed 0 


did me abroad ee een 


8 i 1 an 


4 


1 © B KE G 
5 continued to approach, . Sb Wig 42 rt; © 
py lected body: he halted * the Ef Nef he Bile: | 

X nian Minerva, oppoſite to which he fixed his camp, 
Whilft he remained in this ſituation; eee 


a prieſt of Acarnania, approached him, and, as f _ 
by divine inſpiration ?, , thus garen him 1 in e 


verſe: 


The EY 3 the gat Re Feats the ee | 
And —_— e ng he al pry. 


LXIII. Piſiftrarus confidered the de 
prophetic, and prepared his troops a 
The Athenians of the city were > Apes * 
their dinner; after which, they . to the a- 
muſement of dice, or to ſſeep . The party of Pi- 
ſiſtratus, then making the attack, ſoon - compelled | 
them to fly. Piſiftratus, in the courſe of the purſuit, 


. in execution the — ſagacious firatagem, 
| to 


* Diwine at this paſſage Mr. den has. 
ſome obſervations, much too abſtruſe for our purpoſe, but well, 
worthy the conſideration of the curious. nn Mythology, 

vol. i. page 259.—T.' , 

6 To fleep.]—In all the warmer 3 of 22 e ths 
cuſtom of ſleeping after dinner is invariably preſerved. It ap- 
pears from modern travellers, that many of the: preſent inhabi- 

tants of Athens have their houſes flat - roofed, and decorated 
with arbours, in which they ſleep at noon. We are informed, as 
well by Herodotus, as by Demoſthenes, Theophraſtus, and 'Xe- 
nophon, that, anciently, the Athenians in general, as well citizens 
as ſoldiers, took only two repaſts in the day. The meaner ſor; 
were ſatisfied with one, which ſome took at noon, others at ſun- 


ſet. ET 


An N lors 
authority, by ktetaiming *mity £ 


and providing pecuniary reſources, 8 Tour 


Attica itſelf, and partly from the river Strymon 


The children of thoſe citizens, who, inſtead of Te re. 


wee his e 
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| fi. „ N 47 ene be 5 
(( ome debe * 


| weng, eoptionly OT EET We be- 
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70 1 BE RESIN "We 
| eee, dormiram go — ; 1 , 


Sermon. lib. i. 5. | 


* . I Pittratus, .tyrant as he πs, 
1 letters, and favoured theſe who cultivated them., He it 
was who frſt. collected Homer 's works, and. preſented che public 


Nin che Iliad and Odyſſey in. their preſent form. Ballanger. 
Cicero, in one of his. letters to Atticus, ſubſequent to the battle 
ho -Pharſalia, thus expreſſes himſelf :. . We are not yet certain 


whether we ſhall groan under a Phalaris or enjoy ſw 


under a Piſiſtratus.. 7. 


ſtory : there are few of the ancient writers who haye not made 
mention of it; at the preſent day it is called, at that part where 


the 


0, . ning: rats celebrated in GlaGical 5 


it empties itſelf into the Egean, Golfo di Conteſſa. Upon 


* 


en . the il: 

which place he had before ſubdued, e 1 
to Lygdamis. In compliance alſo with « an e 
injunction, he purified Delos : all the dead bodies, 
which lay within a certain diſtance of the temple, be 
were, by his orders, dug up, and remoyed to ano- 
ther part of the iſland. By. the death. of ſome o“ 
the Athenians in battle, and by the fight of others 
with the Alcmæonides, he remained i in m 

Feen, of the ee 3 


ILXV. Such was the intelligenier 9955 Crezfus Ip 
received concerning the ſituation. of 4 Wiek 
reſpect to the Lacedæmonians, a frer ſuffering, many 
important defeats, they had Saal vanquiſhed the 
Tegeans. Whilſt Sparta was under the government 
of Leon and Hegeſicles, the Lacedzmonians, ſuc- 
ceſsful in other conteſts, had been inferior to the 
Tegeans alone: of all the Grecian ſtates, they had 
formerly the worſt laws ; bad with regard to their 
own internal government, and to ſtrangers intole- 
rable. They obtained good laws, by means of the 


the banks of this river, Virgil beautifully aeſerides andes to 
have lamented his Eurydice. Amongſt the other fivers memo» 
rable in antiquity for their production of gold, were the Pacto-—- 
las, Hermus, Ganges, Tagus, Iber, Indus, and Arimaſpus. T. 

% Purified Delos. Montfaucon, but without telling us his, | 
authority, lays, that the whole iſland of Delos was eonfecrated 
dy the birth of Apollo and Diana, and that it was not allowable 
to bury a dead body in any part of it. It ſhould ſeem from the 
paſſage before us, chat this muſt be e Wes ſome'r . 
e ge 3 
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Fayour d by Jove, and ev'ry. JV „„ 
Or god or mortal! how ſhall I decide? „„ 


7 | Doubtleſs eh dee moſt NGA moſt alle... So 
„„ | | 
i the direction of the legiſlature, he NS 
in the eee. wa. 


” Teese. J—For an. | account of the life and character be. RE 
| Lycurgus, we refer the reader, once for all, to Plutarch. His 
inſtitutes are admirably collected and deſcribed by che Abbe. . * 
Barthelemy, in his Voyage du er. I vob iy; 7 Re — 
1 ie erbat, There were fone Lace 5 - 
deeming the laws of Lycurgus too. \ fevers; of MHZ to leave F 
their, country than ſubmit to them. Theſe paſſed ever to the. . 
| Sabines.in Italy; and when theſe people were incorpot 


corporated wbb 
the Romans, neee to them a Porn. of their Laceds- . | on 
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ſenate, 
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I. The dw e 1 0 came 
more poliſhed and improved: they, aſter his death, 
revered 1 4595 as ng N facred 
Fe 2 edifice 


* Bpbor (ineae ot the BN and Trends, we | 
© have been able to find no account ſufficiently perſpicuous o 
" ourſelves, or inform the reader: that of Cragius is per- 
| haps the beſt. Larcher has a long and elaborate note upon the 
ſiubject, in which he ſays, chat if any perſon be able to remove © 
the obſcurity in which the ſubject is involved, it muſt | be the Abbe 
Barthelemy, to whole ſtady and deliberation jr muſt of neceity | 
occur in his intended work upon Greece. That work has ſince 
appeared; but we find in it little mention of the Enomotiz, . 
The following account of the Ephori, as colleQed and cm- 
| preſſed from the ancient ann. Fi 
age du Jeune Anscharſis: NE 
«. Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Cicero, Valerins Maximus, . Dion - 
Chryſoſtom, were of opinion, that the Ephori were firft inftituted 
by Theopompus, who reigned almoſt a hundred years after the. 
time of Lycurgus. Herodotus, Plato, and anather ancient au- 
- thor named Satyrus, aſcribe the inſtitution to Lycurgus. The 
Ephori were an intermediate body betwixt the kings and the 
ſenate. They were called Ephari, or inſpectors, becauſe their 
attention was extended to every part of che machine of goyern- 
ment. They were ſive in number; and, to prevent any abuſe of 
their authority, they were choſen annually by the people, the 
defenders of whole rights they were. They ſuperintended the 
education of the youth. - Every day they appeared in public, 
to decide cauſes, to arbitrate differences, and to prevent the in- 
troduction of any thing which might tend to the corruption of 
youth, They could oblige magiſtrates to render an account of 
their adminiſtration ; they might even ſuſpend them from their 
functions, and drag them to priſon. The kings themſelves were, 
compelled to obey the third ſummons to appear before the 
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A rough re. race 1 915 la 

Repuls d by them, one only boon you gain | 
Wich frequent foot to dance on Tae l 

And der her fields the mexvking-cord i 
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Ephori aut anfret * any F fault. The whole: 8 on - 
power was Yeſted in their Bands; they received foreign'ambaſ 4 
ſadors,” levied troops, and guve the general his orders; whom. - , 
they could recal at pleaſure. /.So niany privileges. ſrenred them: | . 
a veneration, which they juſtified from the rewards they beſtow- . 5 2 
ed on merit, by their attachment to ancient maxims, and by | "3 
the firmneſs with which,” 0n ſeveral -A (thay Mibke! the | | 
force of conſpiracies; nee dhe tranq uit 

ſtate. * 3 | vole + ek e „ ! 

ſelves by an oath not eg often of Lycurgas - 2 
before his return to Sparta, the legiſlator went to conſult the . A 
oracle at Sparta. He was told by the Pythian, that Sparta 8 9 
would be happy, as long as his Taws were obſerved. Upon tis 1 
he reſolved to return no mares that he thight-thus be ſecure f ; 
the obſervance of theſe inſtitutions, to which they were ſo ſb — 
lemnly bound: he went to Criſs, and there ſlew hiinſelf. —_— 0 
Lacedæmonians, hearing of this; in teſtimony of his former vir= + "OM 
tue, as well as of that which he diſcovered in his death, erected : 
to him a temple, with an altar, at which they anoually offered 
ſacrifice to his honour, as to a hero. The ! is men- — 


tioned: both by Pauſanias . | . 5 
Fa - =" No 


ae 


6 


Ry than, c he other parts of Arcadia un⸗ 
moleſted, they proceeded to attack 'the Teeny? 
carrying a quantity of fetters with ther They re- I 

lied upon the evaſive declaration of the oracle, and 

imagined that they ſhould infallibly feduct the T7 


geans to ſervitude. They engaged them, and w 
defeated * ; as many as were taken captive, were” 
loaded with the fetters which themſelves had en 
and thus employed i in laborious ſervice in the fields 
of the Tegeans. Theſe chains were preſerved, even 
in my remembrance, in Tegea, bung round the tem- 
"= of the Alean Minerva“ n 


ILXVII. woe . origin of their conteſts 116 the 
_: Tegeans, they were uniformly unſucceſsful ; but in N 
i 1 the time of Crœſus, when Anaxandrides and Ariſton : 


94 IT ore ae Lfeated. Erni incident . daring the reign. 
of Charillus. The women of Tegea took up arms, and, placing : 
themſelves i in ambuſcade at the foot of mount Phylactris, they 

| | ruſhed upon the Lacedzmonians, who were already engaged 
with the Tegeans, and put them to flight. The above 1 is from | 
Pauſanias. LZarcher,—Polyznus relates the ſame fact. 

95 Templ? of the Alean Minerva.]—This cuſtom of ſuſpending 
in ſacred buildings the ſyoi 5 taken from the enemy, commencing 
in the moſt remote and barbarous ages, has been continued to 
the preſent period. See Samuel, book ii. chap. 8. “ And David 
took the ſhields of gold which were on the ſervants of Hada- 
dezer, and brought them to Jeruſalem; which king David did 
dedicate unto the Lord, with the dees and ae of al nations - 
which he ſubdued.”? | | 

Theſe fetters taken from the „ were 7 alſo * 
in this temple in the time of Pauſanias.—It is uſual alſo with, | 
the moderns, to * in churches the colours taken from the 
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\ Where double winds: with forc'd exertion blow, 

Where form to form with mutual ſtrength, replies, 
And ill by other ills ſupported; lies 5 ; 

. . Tha, earth contains, the. great a6 ſon z 
Take him, ang conquer : Te 
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After he 8 he earch for the body . with- 


out intermiſſion continued: it was at length diſeo- 


vered by Lichas®, one of thoſe Spartans. diſtip- 
guiſhed by the name of Agathotrgoi;" which title 
was: ul conlerigd, aſter, a . Period of ſervice 


96 A plaing Se we * Patron 1 8 
means, I preſume, * then you may have to defend Tegea, *. 


ing by victory become proprietor of it.. 2 


97. Diſcovered by Lichas.] In honour of this Lichas the. Lace- 
dæmonians ſtruck a medal: on one ſide was a. head of Hercules; 5 
on the reverſe, a * waths A = BE 04 a ee k 
ment.—Larcher.. 
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| rea, ſamerly the x reſort 24 many * and monſtrous animals: 


70 es 1 & 


among the Ava. Or cheſe e zen, 
every year permitted to retire; But wer 


during the firſt year of their diſcharge; to vii "a> 1 


ferent countries, "a the buſineſs of the Fe 


4231 2? . 92 404 W 6501 Glo OY 


Xxvir. 1 wi in this fit 
the withed-for diſcovery, partly by e rtune, 
2 partly by his own fagacity, They had at ir 


time a commercial intercourſe with the de, 
and 'Lichas happening to viſit a ſmith at his forge, - 


obſerved with particular eurioſity the proceſs of 


working the iron. The mati took notice of his at- 2 
tention, and deſiſted from his labour. e Stranger 
of Sparta, faid he, „ you ſe 


m to'4dmire the art 
which you contemplate ; but how nuch more would 
your wonder be en cited, if you knew all that 1 am 


ſinking : a well, I found a coffin feven cubits long: 
I never believed that men were formerly of — 


dimenſions than at med” Fo. | but: _ + n 
| it. 

i n 

28 en ies e aden OY 
degeneracy of the human race, whoever wiſhes to ſee what the 
greateſt ingenuity can urge, will receive no ſmall entertainment 
from the works of Lord Monboddo. If in the time of Herodotus 


this ſeemed matter of complaint, what concluſions muſt an ad- 


vocate of this theory draw. concerning the ſtature of his bbethren 
in the progreſs of an equal nuwber of ſucceeding centuries, kT; 
In the peruſal of hkiftory, traditions are to be found, of a pre - 


| tended race of giants in every country of the globe, and even 
among the favages of Canada. Bones of an extraordinary fize, 


found in different regions, 


have obtained fuch opinions credit. 
Some of theſe, in the time of Auguſtus, were exhibited at Ca- 


theſe, 


able to communicate! Near this place, as 1 was 


ce ar ate Gaichion u intimate the-ewo. 

winds; the. anvil. and the hammer might expreſs, | 

one fem oppoſing another ; the ion, alſo, which ——© 
ht ſignify ill ſucc ll, cightly | 


conceiving that the we of iron operated to the ins, 
jury of Mankind. Wich theſe ideas in his Wind, 
he returned to Sparta, and related the matter to. hit 
countrymen z who, imm. under pretence of 


ſome immun crin . bear him. into e, 


ede 296d; king e 
firſt refuſed poſitively, to part with. He reſided 
. hea 


4 N 
gr 


AS V4 of. 


theſes & wo reid or be of ſg uns who hd | 

fought againſt the gods, In 1613, they * 725 

the bones of the giant Teutobachus: eee — pl | 

ved them to be the bones of an'viepha 5 RN 
99 Opened ir. It UII Tg eee ee 

reigned nor reſided at Tegea, could poſſibly be baried there ? 

—Strabo; in general terms, informs us, that he died in Arcadia, | 

whilſt conducting an Aolian colony. Stephen of Byzantium is 

more preciſe: he ſays, that Oreſſes, being bitten by a viper, 125 

died at = plate called Oreftium. His body was doubtleſs cr ol 

to Tegeum, which is at no great diſtance, as he was deſcended, _ e 

by his grandmother 2 from 8 2 . * | | 

TOES 8 . 
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their conteſts with the Te re 
uninterrupted. Wecen. 99 Wy 0 © 55 1 1 * 


c Id SIS ben ruth KIN ny ir, LU ob 4 
© LXIX./Croefir eehte of all theſt ch. 


cumiſtances: he accordingly ſent meſſengers to Sparta 
with preſents, at the ſame time directing them to 2 
form an offenſiye alliance wirk the people. Theß 

a ir meſſag in theſe terns: &Creefus, ©; 
ſovereign of: Eydia,” and of various nations; thus 1 


addreſſes himſelf to Sparta: I am directed by the 


oracles to form a Grecian alliance; and, as I know ] ¾Mã⸗ᷓ 
you to be pre-eminent above all the ſtates of Greece, 
|. without colluſion of any kind, defire to become 
your friend and ally.“ The Lacedæmonians having - 
heard of the oracular declaration to Creeſus „ were 
rejoiced: at his diſtinction in their favour, and in- 
ſtantly acceded to his propoſed terms of eonfederaey. 
It is to be obſerved, that Crœſus had formerly n ren- 


dered kindneſs to the Laced#monians : they had 8 | 
ſent to Sardis. to purchaſe, ſome. gold for the pur- 
poſe of erecting the, ſtatue of Apollo, which is ſtil! 


to be ſeen at mount e Crarſus 2 a 7. 
them with all they Wanted. | 


* * * 
* . 
842 2 8 * 7 * 


24 Influenced by this n as 8 | 
as: by his decided partiality to them, they entered 
into all his views: they declared themſelves ready = 
to give fu ch affiſtance as he wanted; and, farther 88 

to mark their attachment, they prepared, as a pre- 
8 ſent. 


a "aki the veſſel had been violently taken 
from b by the Samians. 


SF! 2413 * 2 . a FTE bs etc 


de we f e 3 3 
into Cappadocia, in full expectation of becoming 
conqueror of Cyrus, and of Perſia. Whilſt he was 
employed in providing. for this expedition, a certain 
Lydian named Sardanis, who had always, among 
| his countrym en, the reputation of wiſdom, and be- 
came ſtill 1 more memorable. from this occaſion, thus 
addreſſed Crœſus: Nou meditate, O Ling!) an 

attack _ men who a are e clothed! with the N 


wands «Sw x 
i ee 
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”- - Shins of animal ]—Dreſſes made of the hind ef eats 


are of fu higheſt antiquity. Not to mention En of Adam and 
RES b ue, 


5 


74. ; C: 14 1 


drink. water only ; even figs are a flelicae 
which they are unacquainted, and all our l 


eee ven ee E 


W amongſt rer mmlarcher, Fi 


are entirely unknown to them. 11 vou conquer 
em, what can you take from them, who. have 
nothing ? but if you ſhall be defeated, it becomes 
vou to think of what you on your part. will be de- 3 
prived. When they ſhall once have tafted our de- 
licacies, we: ſhall never again be able to get rid of - 
them. I indeed am thankful- to the gods for; not 
inſpiring the Perſians with the; wiſh, of innading 
Lydia.“ Crœſus diſregarded this admonition: it is 
nevertheleſs certain, that the Perſians, before their, 


| N RL ds live on what, they can procure, not. pm 
. what they wiſh.:-ſtrangers. to the taſte of wine, they, 


Eve, the 3 nd other * nations uſed Ss as 2 
defence againſt the cold. Even the inhabitants of warmer cli- 
mates wore them before they became civilized.—Rellanger. 

8 0 Drink cvnrer only.] — Nenophon, as welf as Herodotus, in- 
' _ - forms us, chat the Perſians drank onfy warur: nevertheleſs. our | | 

hiſtorian, in another place, ſays, chat the Perſians were addicted 

to wine. In this there is nd eontradiction: when theſe Perhans * 
were paor, a little ſatisfied them: rendered rich by the conqueſts EE 

of Cyrus and his ſucceſſors, luxury, and all its concomitant vices, | 


river 
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ILXXII. The „ are by 2 Greeks | 
called Syrians. Before the empire of Perſia exiſted, | 
i they were under the dominion of the Medes, though 
ood no in ſubjection to Cyrus. The different red 
. == of the Leads and the dikes were e eat 


the Myndenivis en its cg r 8 
dee eee eee 

ocian Syrians from Aaphlagonim bien 
F 


_ 5 


Fandnep a te ae er 8 * d 


not cel Ee N i 8 at © 
2 f LOT ACE FEI 143 ; 
LXXIII . continged. 60 e „ 


Cappadocia; he was deſirous of adding the country” 
to his dominions, but he was principally influ need 
by his confidence in the oracle, and his zeal for- 

venging on Cyrus the cauſe of Aſtyages. Astyages 
was ſon of Cyazares king of ee e brocher= 7 


Se a © 
at 3» a * 
I 1 4 


892 AT. Fa Ma a thaw any: in 


Ionia, and celebrated For that uality by. the ele on. 
bs handlar*s . ravels i in Af ; Minor $ : Ef, 
ver de man, tc. The Greek 1 eg 


in Englith; We ti pr e * 


n 5 A ; 
VuůQibc iter bi divifmos—altius 20 nos 1 
FX. 


© Precindtis unum,———T. 
7 Ge 
the Euxine is a feven flays- journey diſtant from. Cilicia, adduces 
the preſent paſſage as a proof of our hiſtorian's ignorance, 
Scymnus probably eſtimated the daꝝ's journey at 150 furlongs, 


i435 e 
5 1 


which was ſometimes done; whilſt Herodotus makes it 200. This 
makes, between their two accounts, a difference of go furlong z 
a difference too. ſmall ie pes Wenne, . 
Miſtorian,—Lerrbvre | | ont 


penn, 


wited i in | captivity by Cyrus; ſon of Cambyſese The, | 
affinity betwixt Crœſus and Astyages Was of: this 
nature: Sone tumult having ariſen -dmong/the: 
Scythian' Nomades, a number of them retired clan! 
deſtinely into the territories of the Medes, where 
; Cyaxares, for of Phraortes, and grandſon: of Dei? 
occs, was at that time king. He received the fu- 
gitives under his protection, and, after ſhewing them 
many marks of his favour, he entrirtted: ſome: boys 
to their care, to learn their-language, andithe Seys: 
thian management of the bow es. Theſe Scythi- ; + 
ans employed much of their” time in hunting, in d 
which they were generally, though not alike ſuc 
ceſsful. Cyaxares, it ſeerns, was of An irritable diſ- 
poſition, Land meeting them one day, when 2 
returned without any game, he treated them with 
much inſolenoe and aſperity. They conceived ie. 
felves injured; and determined not to acquieſce in 
the affront. After ſome conſultation among > ww gy 
ſelves, they determined to kill one of the children 
entruſted to their care, to, dreſs him as they were 
accuſtomed to do their. game, and to ſerve him up 
to Cyaxares. Having done this, they reſolved to, 
fly to Sardis, where Alyattes, ſon of Sadyattes, was 
King They executed their purpoſe. Cyaxares 


. Scythian management of Sales. Erbe Scithions had the 
reputation of being excellent archers.” The ſcholiaſt of Theo- 
. eritos informs us, that, according to Herodotus and Callimachus, 
HFercules learned the art of the bow from the Scythian Teutarus. 
"Theocritus himſelf ſays, that Hercules learned this art from 
Eurytus, one of the Argonauts. The Athenians had Scythianzs. 
amongſt heir" — as had W the other e E 


Larcber. 
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wit his gel partook of 
hian . __ the. rotection 
Alpane. e l 


a 1210. N abe 1 their bits 7 
refuſal of which, a war commenced: betwixt the 
Lydians and the Medes, which continued "five 

years. It was attended with various ſucceſs; and 
it is retnarkable, that one of their engagements took 
place in the night . In the ſixth year, when hei- 


ther ſide could reaſonably claim ſuperiority, in che f 8 


midſt of an engagement the day was ſüddenly in- 
volved in darkneſs. This Phænomenon, and the 
particular period at which it was to happen, had 
been e to, the 2 1 88 r * " the Mile- 
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| 0 1—Upon an page: Lum ge N 
by an ingenious friend, with the following note. 8 
I am inclined: eee eee 75 
by Herodotus ; and that by vvαf lea TWwe he meant to expreſs a 
kind of nigbi- engagement, of which the ſubſequent ſentence oon - 
tains the particulars. Otherwiſe it ſeems ſtrange, that he ſhopld 
mention the wzropax;a us a remarkable occurrence,and-not give 

any particulars concerning it. The objections to this interpre- 
tation are, the connecting the ſentence. by d. inſtead of yap, and 
the following account, that they ceaſed to fight after the eclipſe 
came on; but neither of theſe are inſuperable. The interpreta- 
tion of vn is perfectly fair, and not unuſual. Aſtronomers have 
affirmed, from calculation, that this eclipſe muſt have happened 
in the ſeventh year of Aſtyages, not in the reign of Cyaxares. 
0% Popetold to the Tonians by Thaler. Of Thales, the liſe is 
given by Diogenes Laertius; many particulars alſo concerning 
him are to be found in Plutarch, Pliny, Lactantius, Apuleius, and 
Cicero. He was the firſt of the ſeven wiſe men, the firſt alſo 
„ 9 5 who 


- n D : | 2 


75 b 


ſian. Awed by the e TOP * + 
parties deſiſted from the engagement, and it farther 
influenced them both to liſten to certain 8 5 
tions for peace, which were made by Syenneſis of 3 
Cilicia, and Labynetys '* of Babylon. Toftrength- © | 
en the treaty, theſe perſons alſo tecommended a 
matrimonial connection. They adviſed that Aly» _ 
attes ſhould give Aryenis his daughter to Astyages © 
fon of Cyaxares, from the juſt conviction that no 
political engagements are durable unleſs ſtrengthen · 
ed by the cloſeſt of all poſſible bonds 0. The ce» _ 
rtemony of confirming alliances is the ſame in this 
nation as in Greece, with this additjon, that both 


 whodiſtinguiſhed _—_ by his knowledge of aftrology's add to 
which, he was the firſt who predicted an eclipſe. His moſt me- 
morable ſaying was, that he was thankful to the gods for three _ 
things—That he was born a man, and not a beaſt; that he was | 
born a man, and not a woman; diat'he wile beer eee 
not a Barbarian. The darkneſs in the Iliad, which ſurprizes the 
Greeks and Trojans in the midſt of a ſevere battle, though re- 
preſented as preternatural, and the immediate interpoſition of 
Jupiter himſelf, has not the effect of ſuſpending the battle. This 
might, perhaps, afford matter of diſcuſſon, did not the deſcrip- 
tion of the darknefs, and the ſubſequent prayer of Ry * | 
their beauty and ſublimity, exclude all eriticiſm 7. 
10 Labynetus.]— The ſame, fays Prideaux, with che Nebu- | 
chadnezzar of ſcripture, He was called, continues the ſame | | 
author, by Beroſus, Nabonnedus ; by .. eee -e 
chus; by Joſephus, Naboardelus. - 7. : 
9 Strengthened by the cloſeſt of all pofeble bonds: L not, 
perhaps, much to the credit of modern refinement, that political 
intermarriages, betwixt thoſe of royal blood, ſeem anciently to 
have been conſidered as more ſolemn in themſelves; and e hae 
operated more effectually to the ſecurity TIE Os 
than at preſent.—7. 
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IXXV. A 3 was the grandfu- - 
eee though:at 2 i 
I ſhall a eee This was ha > -ice "the 
original enmity of Crœſus, and prompted. him to 
e whether aa eee war | 
him, he ee e e, 
to himſelf. and proceeded in his concerted expedi- 
tion. When he arrived at the river Hay 
paſſed over his forces on bridges, which he. there 
found. conſtructed ;. although the Greeks 1 in gen ral 


aſſert, that this ſervice was rendered him by Thales . 5 


che Mileſian. Whilſt Crœſus was Wee on 
what part of the river he ſhould att 
as there was no bridge then conſtrued, Thales 


divided it into two branches. He ſunk a deep 
trench , which con i e 


ne Lick the Me Septen adventing to dHetodpmi, 
have a cuſtom nearly fimilar. If the Siameſe wiſh to vm an 
eternal friendſhip, they male an inciſion in ſome part of che 
body, till the bleod appears, which they afterwards reciprocally 
drink. In this manner the ancient Scythians and Babylonians 
ratified alhances ; and almok: all the-modera.natians.of the Kalt 
obſerve the ſame cuſtam,”*——Cianl and Natural Hiſtory of Siam... - 
Ut. Sank @. deep. trench.]—Ancieuily, when they wanted to 
cenftratt.a/bulge, they den by adding another channel de 
river, to turn off che waters : when the ancient bed was dry, or 
at leaſt when there was but little water. left, the bridge ans 
erected. Thus it was much leſs ar 8 4 enen 
the river than to conſtruct a K 5 muy | 


$0 8 8 . 
| the river, was in the form.of a ſem . 
round it till it again met the ancient b bed. It thus 
became eaſily fordable on either fic There are 
ſome who ſay, that the old erm was incircly | 
dried up, to which opinion I can by no means 
_—_ for then their r. return n would have wks n equals 7s 


; {4 


ILXXVI. Crbeſus | Hon bald o avis" FRY tis 5 
army, came into that part. of Cappadocia which is 
called Pteria, the beſt ſituated in point of ſtrength 
of all that diftri&t, and near the city of Sinope, o1 
the Euxine. He here fixed his ſtation, and, aftet- 
waſting the Syrian lands, beſieged and took the Ptez | 7 
rians principal city. He deſtroyed alſo the neighs | 
bouring towns, and almoſt exterminated the Syri- 
ans, from whom he had certainly received no 

injury. Cyrus at length. collected his forces *, and 
taking with him thoſe nations which lay beüvin | 
himſelf and the invader, advanced to: meet him 
Before - he began his march, he diſpatched emiſſa- 
ries to the Ionians, with the view of detaching them 
from Crœſus. This not ſucceeding, he moved for- 
wards and attacked Crœſus 1 in his camp ; they en- 1 


2 Cyrus at length collected his forcer.]—Cyrus, eds hy: 

- the threats of Crœſus, was inclined. to retire into India. His 
wife Bardane inſpired him with new courage, and "adviſed him 
to conſult Daniel, who, on more than one occaſion, had predicted 
future events, both to her and to Darius the Mede. Cyrus havs 
ing conſulted the prophet, received from him an aſſurance of 
victory. To me this ſeems one of thoſe fables which the Jews _ 
and earlier Chriſtians made no ons 6 -of OI as W 4 
not to be diſputed.— Larcher. 5 | _— 
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1. ** vit. Ti A af wor lick 
in number; and Cyrus on the m morrow 3 1 
no meisten ro renew the engagement, the 2 - 
dian prince determined to return do Sardis, i intend- 
ing to claim the aſſiſtance" of the" Egyptians, witu 
whoſe king, Amalis, he had formed an Alliance, pre- 
vious to his treaty with the Lacedzmontaris. HE _ 
had alſo made an offenſtve and defenſive league c 
with the Babylonians, over whom Labynetus was 
then king u. With theſe, in addition to the La- 
cedæmonian aids, who. were to be ready at a ſti- © 9 
pulated period, he reſolved, after ſpending a cer. 
tain time in winter. quarters, to attack the Per- „ 
ſans early in the ſpring. Full of theſe thoughts, . 
Crœſus returned to Sardis, and immediately ſent 
meſſengers to his different allies; requiring them to 
meet at Sardis within the Lg of five months 
The troops which he had led againſt .the Perſians, 8 - 
being chiefly mercenaries, he diſembodied and diſ- 
miſſed, never ſuppoſing that _— who had eer- 

_ no claims ol Nena to 28 would . of . 


113 10 was then 1 ae was 4 85 hy king 
of Babylon. He united himſelf with Creeſus to repreſs the too 
great power of Cyrus. The Condtatt of Amalis was prompted 


P a fimilar en, EN 3 
W G0: Xvi. | 


£119, 


thus occupied, che dae near hy I os 4 
filled with a multitude of ſerpents; and it was, obe 5 
ſerved, that to feed on theſe, the horſes. negle&ed 
and forſook their paſtures. .Crceſus conceivi 3 
this to be of myſterious i import, which it unqueſ- % 


> 


1E4, 


tionably Was, ſent to make enquiry- of the; Telmeſ- 5 
fan prieſts ** concerning it. The anſwer, Which 
his meſſengers. received, explaining; the prodigy, | 


they had no opportunity. of communicating. 89 


Crœſus, for before they could poſſibly return tq 
Sardis, he was, defeated anda; captive. The Tel: | 
meſſians had thus interpreted the, incident: — that = 
a foreign army. was about- to attack Crœſus, on 
whoſe arrival the natives would be certainly ſub- 
dued ; for as the ſerpent. was, produced from the 
earth, the horſe might be conſidered both as. a for £4 
reigner and an enemy. . When the miniſters of the 2 


x14 Forſook their paftures. ]—There i 18 a colledtign of role 8 
by Julius Obſequens; all of which were underſtobd to be predic- 

tive of ſome momentous event. Amongſt theſe, the example of 
ſome mice eating che gold conſecrated to the uſe of a divinity, 
and depoſited in his temple, is not leſs remarkable than the in- 


ſtance before us. The Engliſh reader may, perhaps, conſtrue 2 


this as rather expreflive of the preceding avarice' or poverty f 5 
the prieſts, than a predictive of che deſtruction of Carthage, to 
which event this with other predigies was made to refei . 
25 Telmeſſian prieſtu.— Telmeſſus was a ſon of Apollo, bye 
of the daughters of Antenor. The god had commerce wWith k her 
under the form of a little dog; and to maks her compenſation, - 
endowed her, with the faculty of interpreting. prod 
ſus, her ſon, had the fame gift. He was.interred under the \ 


Apollo, in the city, of Telnet, of which. be n ene 51 
the founder. —Larcler. N r 1 . 
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i 3 after 6 battle of Ptei 
ved it therefore a. 


imaginable expedition 
is; Before d Yr] Bbc could be again 
—— The meaſure was no Jobner concerted 
than executed; and conduRting his "army inftan 
into Lydia, he was himſelf che meſſenger of ks 
arrival. Orceſus, although diſtreſſed by. an event 
that) to his forefight and expectation, loſt o 
1 prepa wing the Lydians s for battle. At that 
period 10 9 cen of Aſia was more hardy or = 


valiant? than the Lydians. They fought princt- 


pally on horſback, armed with lg peas, NF 
6. cy expert 1 in ond OE: of the horſe. 


"OTF 


LEN, The feta bf battle wis a ſpacious in 
open plain in the vicinity .of Sardis, interſecbed b 
many tiedins, and by the Hyllus 1 in particular, a 
of which united with one larger than che reſt, called 
the Fein,” THis rifing in the mountain, which 
is facrtd "to-Cyblle, finally empties itſelf into the 
ſea, near the city Phocæa. Here Cyrus found 
the Lydians prepared for the encounter; and as h- 
greatiy feared che impreſſion of their cayalty, by 
the advice of Harpagus the Mede, he took the fol · 
lowing means of obviating the danger. He eo 
lected al the camels which followed his camp, car- 
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rying the OP + and other A « wing 
from theſe their burdens, he placed, on them men 


accoutred as horſemen. Thus, prepared, he order- | _ 


ed them to advance againſt the Lydian horſe; his 


infantry were to ſollo in the rear of the camels, 


and his own cavalry cloſed thb order of the attack. 
Having thus arranged his forces, he ab 
that no quarter ſhould be granted to the Lydians, 
but that whoever reſiſted ſhould be put to death, 
Crœſus himſelf excepted, who, whatever oppoſition 


he might make, was at all events to be taken alive. 


He placed his camels in the van, knowing. the ha- 
tred which a horſe has to this animal, being nei- 
ther able to ſupport the ſmell. or the: ſight of it. 
He was fatisfied that the principal dependance of 


Crœſus was on his cavalry, which he. he by 
this ſtratagem to render ineffective. The engage 5 


ment had no ſooner commenced, than the horſes | 
ſeeing and ſmelling the camels, threw, their wn 
ranks into diſorder, to the total diſcomfiture of 1 
Crœſus. Nevertheleſs, the Lydians did not imme- 
diately ſurrender the day: they diſcovered the ſtra- 
tagem, and quitting their horſes, engaged the, Per- 
ſians on foot; a great number of men fell on both $f, 


ſides; but the Lydians were finally compelled thy 
fly, and, retreating within their Pals, were there 15 


Cloſely belieged. | e 


. 


150 Hork has to this — Irn. natural tp of the 


| Horſe for the camel, is affirmed by the ancients ; but it is diſ- 


proved by daily experience, and OR the beſt e + ; 
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IXXXI. el "believing the ſieg He Go 9 
conſiderably” protracted, ſent other emiſſaries to his, 1 
different confederates. The tendency of his for- 3 


mer engagements was to require their | 
Sardis within five months. He now entreated the | 


immediate aſſiſtance of his other allies, in conkmon. oo 
With che Lacedæmonians. 3535 ꝶũ ll!!! 


LXXXII. At this eriſis ca Spartans themſelves 

were engaged in diſpute with the Argives, concern 
ing the poſſeſſion of a place called Thyrea ; of _ * 
which, although i it really conſtituted à part of the ”.. 
Argive territories, - the Lacedzmonians had taken 
violent poſſeſſion. All that tract of country which 
extends from Argos, weſtward, to Malea, as well 
the continent as Cythera, and the other iſlands, 
belonged to the Argives. They prepared to de- 
fend the part of their territories which had been 
attacked; but the parties coming to a conference, 
it was agreed that three hundred men on each fide, 
ſhould decide the diſpute, and that Thyrea ſhould 
be the reward of victory. Both the armies, by, 5 
agreement, were to retire to their reſpective homes, 
leſt remaining on the field of battle either ſhould 
be induced to render aſſiſtance to their party. Aſter 
their departure the men who had been ſelected © 
for the purpoſe came to an engagement, and fought „ 
with ſo little inequality, that out of ſix hundred =_— 


117 Called Thyrea.]-=Thyrea was, 1 its fituation, a place 
of infinite importance to the Argives, as they obtained by it a 
communication with. all their other N on that * 
| TO „ ; er ig 


86 8 e „ 1 Oz | HS 41} 
three remained, view night, alone, had crminined. 
the conteſt. Of the Argives two ſurvived, whoſe _ 
names were Alcenor and Chromivs z they haſtened 
to Argos,. and claimed the victory. The Lacedæ- 
monian was called Othryades, who, "plundering. © 
the bodies of the ſlaughtered Argives, removed 
their arms to the camp of his countrymen, and then. 1 | 
reſumed his poſt in the field. On the ſecond day 
after the event, the parties met, and both claimed 
the victory, the Argives, becauſe the greater nun- 
ber of their men ſurvived ; the Lacedæmonians be- 
cauſe the Argives who remained had fled, but their 
ſingle man had continued in the field, and plunder- 
ed the bodies of his adverſaries, Thr altercations 
terminated in a battle, in — —4 after conſider- ; 
able loſs on both ſides, the Lacedzmonians were . 
victorious. : From this time and incident the Ar- 
gives, who formerly ſuffered their hair to grow its 
full length, cut it ſhort, binding themſelves by a 
ſolemn imprecation, that till Thyrea ſhould be re- 
covered, no man ſhould permit his hair to increaſe, © | 
nor Argive woman adorn herſelf with gold. The 
Lacedzmonians, on the contrary, iſſued an edit, 
chat as they formerly 1 wore their hair ſhort”, it 


2 ſhould, 


Bb ie i a dal. ]—Plutarch, on "the contrary, A 
ſirms, that the Amphictyons coming to the ſpot, and bearing 
teſtimony to the valour of Othryades, adjudged the victory to 
the Lacedzmonians. He makes: no mention of a ſecond battle. 8 
Larcher. FETs ; 

119 Formerly awore their hair flere. ]—All the Greeks ferment > 
wore their hair very long, which is evident from the epithet fo. 
repeatedly given them by Homer, of long-haired, Xenophon. 


* 


dred Sun e lat ee return to e 
when all his cbmrades had ſo honor 
pur Himfelf io death at Thyrea, © | 


IXXXIII. Whilſt the ae were in . 
ſituation, the Sardian mel ed, relating 
the extreme danger of Crœſus, arid requeſting their 
immediate afſiſtance. This they without Reſita- 
tion reſblved to give. Whilſt they were making | 
for this purpoſe preparations of men and fhips, 4 
ſecond meſſenger brought intelligence, that Sardis 
was taken, and Creeſus in captivity. Strongly im- 
preſſed by this wonderful Ras: the e moet 

nians mate no farcher enen. 


ILXXXIV. Bd was 1 — 3 tho 
fourteenth day of the ſiege, Cyrus ſent ſome horſe- 
men round his camp, promiſing a reward! to who- 
ever r ſhould firſt if cale wy Ty The FRE Was 


in — to the paſſage dees us, W tai the 14 | 
cedæmonian cuſtom of ſuffering the hair to grow, was amongſt 
the inſtitutions of Lyeurgas. Platarch alſo denies the fat here 
inttoduced.-Larcher. L 

This battle neceffarily belnige « to mind 4 duden of the Ho. 
ratii and Curiatii, whieh decided the empire of Rome. Ihe 
account which Saidas gives of Othryades, differs eſſentially. 
Othryades, ſays he, was wotinded, and concealed himſelf amongſt 
the bedies of the flain; and when Alcenor and Chromius, the 
Argives who ſurvived, were departed; he himſelf ſtripping the 


| 8 W e 5 


bodies of the enemy, erected chus a trophy, as it e of „„ 


man blogs and immediately died—T. | 
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made, but withouy) ans” "Ako which a 0 It . i : 1 
tinel was ſtationed ; it being fo ſtrong ind ſo an. 


cult of approach as ſeemingly to defy all attack. 
Around this place alone Meles had neglected to 


ther round every part of the citadel which was ex- | 


that which is oppaſite to mount Tmolus, from the 


\ ih 


1 made * 


Mardian, whoſe name was Hyrazac 4 


daring effort on a part of the citadel : 


carry his ſon Leon, whom he had by a concubine, f | 
the Telmeſſian prieſts having declared, that Sardis | 
ſhould never be taken, if Leon were carried round 
the walls. Leon, it ſeems, was carried by his fa- 


poſed to attack, He omitted taking him round 


perſuaſion that its natural ſtrengtk rendered all 
modes of defence unneceſſary. Here, however, the | 
Matdian had the precaing day obſerved : a Lean 


* Hyreades, J-0f this perſon Xenophon Doves not give ug 
the name. According to him, a Perſian who had been the 
ſlave of a man on military duty in the citadel, ſerved as guide 
to the troops of Cyrus, In other reſpects, his account of the 


capture of Sardis differs but little from that of our. ee 


—Larcher. 
By means of this very oY and by a ſimilar ſtratagem, Sar- 


dis was a long time afterwards taken, under the conduct of An- 
tiochus. The circumſtances are deſcribed at length by Poly- 
bius. An officer had obſeryed, that vultures and birds of prey 
gathered there about the offals and dead bodies thrown i into the 
hollow by the beſieged; and inferred that the wall ſtanding on 
the edge of the precipice was neglected, as ſecure from at- 
tack. He ſcaled it with a reſolute party, while Antiochus called 
off the attention bath of his own army and of the enemy, by a 


feint, marching as if he intended to attack the Perſian gate, 


Two thouſand ſoldiers ruſhed in at the gate opened for them, 


and took their poſt at the WN when 1 n was eee 
and burned. —T, | 


deen 


deſcend to recy er his, helmet, which had 6 
down the precipice. He revalved. the ine ident in his, 

other Perſians, and 0 thelr example flowed by gre ® 

numbers, In this manner was RIES.” ſtormed , 


n dumb. Crcefus in his Ee 14 
of good fortune, had made every attempt to obtain 


a cure for this jnfirmity, . Amongſt other things, he 
ſent to enquire of the Delphic oracle. "The e By. | 


thian le Oe GROVE Fre: VV 


Wide ruling Lydian, 3 in thy wiſhes will, © 
Aſk not to hear the accents of thy child; 
Far better were his ſilence for thy peace, 
Ani id wi SER A 


75 In this. manner was Sardis formed. ]—Polyznus ate” 
the matter differently, Aecording to him, Cyrus ayailed him- 
ſelf of a truce which he had concluded with Crœſus, Þ ade 
vance his forces, and making his approach by night, took the 
city by ſurprize, Crœſus fill remaining in poſſeſſion of the 

_ citadel, expected the arrival of his Grecian ſuccours : but Cy- 
rus putting in irons the relations and friends of thoſe who de. | 
fended the citadel, ſhewed them in that ſtate to the befieged; at 
the ſame time he informed them by a herald, that if they would 
give up the place he would ſet their friends at liberty ; but 
that if they perſevered i in their defence, he would put them to 
death. The beſieged choſe rather to e 10 e 


their relations to periſn. ) + re 


about to Kin him. "Fs 12 dW l ig 
calarnity, took no care to avoid the blow or e 
death ; but his dumb ſon, when he ſaw the viblent 
deſigns of the Petfiati, overcome with aftoriifhment 
and terror, exclaimed aloud, «© Oh, man, do not kill Lis 
aer Crœſus iz e This was this firſt time he had ever : 
articiilated, but he fetained the res of ſpereh | 
from this eyent as long as he lived. - n 
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| ILXXXVI. he Perſians thus. 604 pon 2 
fion of Sardis, and rade Creefus captive, when he 

had reigned fourteen years, and after a flege of four- _ 

teen days; a mighty empire, agreeably to the pre- 7 
diction which had. deluded. him, being then de- 

ſtroyed. The Perſians brought him to the preſence = 

of Cyrus, who ordered him to be placed in chains 

pA the ſummit Li an Huge! wooden 1 , and 

fourteen 


e 3 not kill Crœſus ! „I. Hayley. i in kts Eſſay on His. 
cory, reprobating the irreligious Tide of Mr. Gibbon, happily, 
| introduces this incident. 
1 verſe, ſays the Poet, 
Breathes an honeſt figh of deep concern, | 
And pities genius, when his wild career 
Gives faith a wound, and innocence a fear. 
Humility herſelf, divinely mild. i 
Sublime Religion's meek and modeſt child, 
Like the dumb ſon of Crœſus, in the ftrife 
Where force aſſail'd his father? s ſacred . 8 
Breaks ſilence, and with filial duty warm, 
Bids thee revere her parent's hallowed form. 3 
123 An huge wooden = pil e. OM cruelty of this conduct of 
| | as; 


any pn would W — wrt ore 
| had heard, from the danger of being'conſumed by 
though in this. extremity of miſery; he did not for. 
get the ſaying of Solon, which now appearec 
divine inſpiration, that no living mortal doubt b 
accounted happy. When the memory of this ſay- 
ing occurred to Crœſus, i it is ſaid, chat rouſing him- 


thrice pronounced aloud. the name of Solon '*, 


his relation. See chap. 73.—T. 


introduce from Plutarch the following particulars, with reſpect 
to Crœſus and Solon. That Solon, ſays Plutarch, ſhould'converſe 
with Creeſus, ſeems to ſome not conſiſtent with chronology ; - but 
J cannot for this reaſon reject a relation ſo credible in itfelf, and 
ſo well atteſted. Plutarch, after this remark, proceeds to give an 
account of the converſation betwixt Croeſus and Solon, nearly in 


certain.“ He was then diſmiſſed, having vexed, but not inſtruct⸗ 


and three times pronounced his name. The explanation given 
at the requeſt of Cyrus, preſerved the life of Crœſus, and ob- 
tained him reſpect and honour with his conqueror. Thus Solon 
had the glory, by the ſame ſaying, to inſtru one prince. and 
preſerve a Ee ae life of \ Solon; 


&# 


fire. When Crœſus ſtood erect. upon the pile, a 


ſelf from the profoundeſt ſilence of afflition, the 


Cyrus is ; aggravated FEA the confderation that Craſus ve. 
124 The name 0 Solop,]J—It lin, tKis plc not improper "1 


the ſame words with Herodotus ; «The felicity of that man, 
concludes the philoſopher, to the king, who ſtill lives, i 19 Me 
the glory of a wreſtler ſtill within the ring, precarious and un- 


ed Crœſus. But when Crœſus was conquered by Cyrus, is 
city taken, and himſelf a priſoner, he was bound, and about to 
be burned on a pile; then he remembered the words of Solon, 


— 


n 


r 
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Cyrus hearing this; | defired by his! interpreters o 
know who it was that he invoked.” They 255 
proached, and aſked him, but he continüed lilent. 
At length, being compelled to explain himſelf, he 
ſaid, I named a man with whom 1 had rather 
chat all kings ſhould converſe, than be maſter of the | 
greateſt riches.” Not being ſufficiently underſtood, 
he was folicited to be more explicit ; to their re- 
peated and importunate enquiries, he replied to this 
effect: T hat Solon, an Athenian, had formerly 
viſited him, a man who, when he had ſcen all r | 
_ immenſe riches, treated them /with diſdain; whoſe 8 
ſayings were at that moment verified in his fate; 
ſayings which he had applied not to him in parti- 
cular, but to all mankind, and eſpecially to thoſe 
who were in their own eſtimation happy. While 
 Croeſus was thus ſpeaking the pile was lighted, | 
and the flame began to aſcend, Cyrus being in- 
formed of what had paſſed, felt compunction W 
what he had done. His heart reproached him, 
that being himſelf a mortal, he had condemned to a 
 exuel death by fire a man formerly not inferior to 
himſelf. He feared the anger of the gods, and re- 
flecting that all human affairs are precarious and 
uncertain, he commanded the fire to be inſtantly : 
- extinguiſhed, and Crœſus to be faved with his 
companions. The flames, however, replied: 17 | 
efforts of the miniſters of Cyrus. | oe 


5. whe 


IXXXVII. In this extremity, the Lydians af. 
firms; that Crœſus, informed of the change of the 


5 king's A in ws — by ſeeing the offi- - 
Fe i cious 


a. the afſiftance of Apollo amen. "tar | 
| he had eyet made him any accep der- 
gs, he would now, interpolſe, and, liver. him 


fore was. en and tr 


in Mn pic uy mais been 5 eee 

to be taken doym from the pile, © C reeſus,” aid he, 
addreſſing him, what could ery -Fou:;t9, in vade 
my ep and be become my enemy oy po ha 


the prevalence of your — and of y oil, 6 
tune which prompted my attempt. J attacked 50 


dominions, 


the Greeks. No one can be ſo infatuated. as not to 


prefer tranquillity to war. In peace children inter 


their parents; war violates the order of nature, and 
cauſes Arge 29 inter, t en It muſt have | 


4 4 F 0 
. BY r ane . N72 
125 Ever made lim any accepta k offering. =I. er is of 


opinion, that in this paſſage Herodotus muſt have had in his eye 


2 


the following lines of Homer: 908 A enn 


Thou ſoitee of liglit, whom * 9 aan, Fo bf _ 
And.whoſe bright — ny Qhryſa?s Morra; 
If eſer wich wreaths I hung £ dane fe, B15 
. Or fed the flames with fat of oxen | uin, EW 
God of the filver bow, . 
i of 0 0 2+ "Bak DFE u 
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to be unbound, placed Hin near Bid peer Ta 


that multitude ſo eagerly employed? ct They Nee: 2 


9 recommend in the preſent emergence. 0 The 5 
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LXXXVINL Cos died 


treated him with great reſpect ; indeed he excite the, 

admiration of all who were preſent Aſter af things : ©] 
val of filent- meditation, Crœſus obſerved thePerſians- 7 
engaged ĩ in the plunder of the city. © Does it become 
me, Cyrus,” faid he, © to continue ſilent on this 
occaſion, or to ſpeak the ſentiments of my heart? ? 
Cyrus entreated him to ſpeak without apprehe . 
ſion or reſerve. © About what, he returned, 5 


plundering your city,” replied Cyrus, «and par Ty 

ſeſſing themſelves of your wealth/” © No,” ans 
ſwered Crœſus, « they do not plunder my city, not 

poſſeſs themſelves of my wealth, I have no concern ll; 
with either; it is your IE Han men oy we Hus 
deſtroying,” . e eee 
5 - LAXKIX, Theſe 16555 diſturbed es 1 
firing therefore thofe who were preſe n | 
draw, he aſked  Croefus what meaſures he would 


OP. 


gods,” anſwered Crœſus, & have made me--your 
captive, and. you are. therefore juſtly entitled to the 
benefit of my reflections. Nature has: made the 
Perſians haughty but Poor. If you | 1 
indulge without reſtraint ' this ſpirit of devaſts tion. 
by. Which they become rich: it is probable that 
your * thus foſter a * of rebel - l 
1 


e 


| the gates, le D ue 
"AY with, their b. ot jou 1 
reaſons thay, one tenth part maſt be. c. = 
Jupiren,, Thus you will not ingur cher onmicy'by OY 
| lceming. wiglence aß 3 _ ity 


ggf yu Ins RAE 1 5 
dag, wn 30" 919 7 J fl 8200 1 93 Bae geen | 
98m 0) 10 5 n 250545 aut v4 only; = 


XC, Gqr46,90 delighid, with the'aduide; land 
iel adopted it eee the KY 
manner, re. Croeſus, whom he ſoon 8 
after OM Id a ere e | ! and 8 


#7 : « ei e ye * 
wh ion, to ſend theſt fetters to 

the 5 * Greece e whom, abovr ullocthersg I 
have honoured; and to enquire of him, wlzethr it 
be his rule to delude thoſe who have claims upon 
his kindneſs.”  Whe Cyrus. expreſſed a, wiſhto - 
know the Gecalion of this implied. pace C 
ingenuguly, explained <ach particular ef his «cif 
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0 G e Jv eee is genorab velidht# tat 
there way, þut.gge Gods but they believed, or: rather talked of 4 
multitude. of miniſters. daputies, or inferior gods, as acting ud | 
der this ſupreme. The firſt may be called the philoſophical be- 
lief, and 90 ſecond the vulgar belief of the ne 
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duct, hc arables he babe 0 ved? and the gifts 5 
preſented decläring, that theſe Infhir 7 "comin S's 
nications alone had induced him to make war upon 1 
che Perſians. He finiſhed" his narrative with a again - | 
foliciting permiſſion to ſend 3 eproach the Ark. Fe 
Cyrus ſmiled: <© * 
but whatever _ 


n 


nity which had deceived h 
will not only grant this, Gig | 
elſe you ſhall require. Crœſus accordingly is | 
patched ſome Lydians to Delphi, "who" were com- 
miſſioned to place his fetters on the threſhold of the 
temple, and to afk if the deity were not aſhamed at 
having, by his oracles, induced Crcſus to make war 
on Perſia, with the expettation of ovetturn} g the 
empire of Cyrus, of which war theſe chains were 
the firſt fruits : and they were farther to enquite, ' 
. rd cot ene were Wee e, 


A * ER? LED 755 
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Xcl. The ee protected? on their j journey, 5 
and executed their commiſſion; they are fad to have 
received the following reply fromthe Pythian pri 
eſs: © That to avoid the determination of deſtiny * ” 
was impoſſible even for a divinity: at Crœſus, : 
in * e ap ya the crimes | ripe =o 1 = i 


1 Determination of 45 Him. 2 were two | fates, te 25 
r and the leſs: the determinations of the firſt were immu- 
table; thoſe of the latter might be ſer aſide. The expreſſion in 
Virgil, of si qua fata aſpera rumpas, is certainly equivocal, 
and muſt be underſtood as applying to the leſſer fates. This 
ſubject is fully diſcuſſed by Bentley, in his notes to Horace, 
| Epiſt. book z. who, for & ! 0 mm 1 e wo, read 
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1 the fifth Aeſcons = 186 
of the Heraclidz, was: ſedueed b 8 . 
of a woman to aſſaſſinate kis maſtery and v without 8 
the remoteſt pretenſions ſucceeded: to bis 5 Se 
ties: that Apollo was deſirous to have this deſtruc= _ 
tion of Sardis fall on the deſcendants of Crœſus, but 
was unable to counteract the decrees of fate; that . 
he had really obviated them as far as was poſlible ; - 
and, to ſhew his partiality to Crœſus , had cauſed 
128 In the th ſcent, 1. Such, you ſay, i is the power of the } 
gods, that if death ſhall deliver an individual from the puniſn- 
ment due to his crimes, vengeance ſhall ſtill be ſatisſied on his 
children, his grandchildren, or ſome of his poſterity. Wonder 
ful as may be the equity of Providence, will any city ſuffer a 
law to be introduced, which ſhall puniſh a ſon or a grandſon 


for the crimes of his father or his grandfather ?” Cicero de Na- 
turd Deorum. Upon the above Larcher remarks, that Cicero 


ſpeaks like a wiſe, Herodotus like a {uperſtitious man. It is true 


that it is the Divinity who ſpeaks ;/ but it is the Hiſtorian who 5 
makes him, and who approves of what he ſays, 

Crœſus was the fifth deſcendant of Gyges. The Feuralogy : 
was this: Gyges, Ardys, Saddyattes, Alyattes, Ercſus. 7. 

125 Partiality zo Crejus.]—In the remoter ages of i ignorance . 
and ſuperſtition, the divinities, or their ſymbols, did not always 
experience from their worſhippers the ſame uniform veneration. - 
When things ſucceeded contrary to their wiſhes or their prayers, 
they ſometimes chained their gods, ſometimes beat them, and 
often reproached them. So that it ſeems difficult to account for. 
thoſe qualities of the human mind, which, acknowled ging the 
inclination to hear petitions, with the power to grant. them, at 
one time expreſſed themſelves in the moſt abject and unmanly . 
ſuperſtition, at another indulged reſentments equally prepoſterous 
and unnatural To a mind but the leait enlightened, the very 
circumſtance of a deity's apologizing to a fallen mortal for 
his predictions and their effects, ſeems to have but little ten- 
- dency to excite in future an awe of his power, a reverence for 
his wiſdom, or a confidence in his juſtice.—7. 
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the ruin of PS to 60 desereg 55 the ſpace ef _ 
three years : that of this Creeſus might be aſſured 5 
chat if the will of the fates had been Punctually full 
filled, he would have been three years ſooner a cap- 
tive: neither ought he to forget, that when in dan- 8 
ger of being conſumed by fire, Apollo had afforded 
him his Wesbeck that with reſpect to the declaration 
of the oracle, Crœſus was not juſtified in his com- 
plaints; for Apollo had declared, that if he made 4 
war againſt the Perſians, a mighty empire would 
be overthrown; the real purport of which commu- 
nication if he had been anxious to underſtand, it : 
became him to have enquired whether the god al- : 
juded to his empire, or the empire of Cyrus; but 
that not underſtanding the reply which had been 
made, nor condeſcending to make a ſecond enquiry, 
he had been himſelf the cauſe of his own misfortune 
that he had not at all comprehended the laſt anſwer 
of the oracle, which related to the mule ; for that 


this mule was Cyrus, who was born of two parents 


of two different nations, of whom the mother was 
as noble as the father was mean; his mother was a og 
Mede, daughter of Aſtyages, king of the Medes; 
his father was a Perſian, and tributary to the Medes, 5 
who, although a man of the very meaneſt rank, had 
married a princeſs, who was his miſtrefs.— This 
anſwer of the Pythian the Lydians, on their return, 
communicated to Crœſus. Crcſus having heard 
it, exculpated the deity, and acknowledged: himſelf 
to be reprehenſible. Such, however, was the ter- 
mination of the empire of Crœſus, and this the re- 
cite] of the firft conqueſt of Loma. 


i n e 


in Greece. In the Br a 


den tripod **; tonſecrated by him to. the Iſmenian, - | 
Apollo: 3 are alſo at Epheſus''* ſome golden | 
heifers; and a number of columns. He gave allo to: 


the Pronean Minerva a large golden ſhield, which. 
is ſtill to-be ſeen at Delphi. All the above remained. 


within my remembrance; many others have been 
loſt. He preſented alſo, as it appears, to the Mile- 
ſian Branchidæ, gifts equal in, weight and value to 
what OY to * The preſents which 220 


x30 T o. TRE muſt not ie che bibel of the ans, 


cients with the utenſils known by us at preſent under a ſimilar. 
name (in French zrepicds correſponding with the kitchen utenſil 


called in Engliſh frozmar:) The tripod: was a veſſel ſtanding 
upon three feet, of which there were two kinds: the one was. 
appropriated to feſtivals, and contained wine mixed with water; 
the others were placed upon the fire, 1 in 0. e water was made 


warm. — Larcher. 
231 T/nenian Apollo. Uebe was a river in Brood n not fas 


from Aulis. Iſmenius was ſynonymous with Thebanus, and 


therefore the Iſmenian Apello is the ſame with the Theban 
Apollo. T. f 1 


132 Epheſus. ]-==Pocock ſays, that the place now called Aicla= 


louk is ancient Epheſus. Chandler ſays otherwiſe. 
The two cities of Epheſus and Smyrna have been termed this 


eyes of Aſia Minor: they were diſtant from each other three 


hundred and twenty ſtadia, or forty miles, in a ſtrait line. 


% Pronean Minerva. ]=—This means the Minerva whoſe _ 


| ſhrine or temple was oppoſite to that of Apollo at Delphi: but 
Herodotus, in his eighth book, makes mention of the ſhrine of 


Minerva Pronoia, or of Minerva the goddeſs of providence. 


So that, at Delphi, there were two different ſhrines or temples 


conſecrated to Minerva, the TION and the Pronoian.— 7. 
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5 made to Delphi, 5s well as thoſe which he ſent „» 
Amphiaraus, were given for ſacred purpoſes n 
his own private or hereditary poſſeſſions. His other 


donations were formerly the property of an adver- 3 | 


ſary, who had ſhewn himſelf hoſtile to Crœſus be- 
fore he ſucceeded to the throne, attaching: hire 
to Pantaleon , and favouring his views on the 


imperial dignity. Pantaleon was alſo the ſon wy 7 7 


Alyattes, and brother of Crœſus, but not by the 
ſame mother: Alyattes had Crœſus by a Carian 55 
and Pantaleon by an Ionian wife. But when, agrees 

ably to the will of his father, Crœſus took poſſeſſion 
of the throne, he deſtroyed, in a fuller's mill, this | , 
man who had oppoſed him: his wealth he diſtri- 
buted in the manner we have before related, in 
compliance with a vow which he had formerly made; 
Such 1s the _— of the offerings of Creeſus. 


Gb 


en IF we excipe the gold duſt which 1e 
ſcends from mount Tmolus , Lydia can exhibit 
no curioſity which may vie with thoſe of other 


134 Pantgleon.] When Crœſus mounted the Lydian throne, 
he divided the kingdom with his brother. A Lydian remarked 
to him, that. the ſun obtains to mankind all the comforts which 
the earth. produces, and that, deprived of its influence, it would 
ceaſe. to be fruicful. But if there were two ſuns; it were to be 
feared that every thing would be ſcorched and periſh. For this 
reaſon the Lydians have but one king; him they regard as their 
protector, but they will not allow of two.—S:beus. p 
335, Mont Tmolus,]— The country about mount Tmolus, which | 

comprehended the plain watered by the Hermus, was always re- 
markable for its fertility and beauty; and whoever will be at the 
pains to conſult Chandler's Travels, will find that it has loſt 
but little of itꝰancient claims to admiration.—T. e 

' | countries. 


of ar Mut Ao. 


and Babylonians, It is the ſepulchre of — 


attes s, father of Crœſus. 
” compoſed of immenſe ſtones ; the reſt of the 
ſtructure is a huge mound of earth. The edifice 
was raifed by men l mean ind mercenary-oecupay * 
tions, aſſiſted by young women, who proftituted 


themſelves for hire, On the ſummit of this —— 


ment there remained, within my remernbrance, five 
termini, upon which were inſcriptions to aſcertain 
the performante of each, and to intimate that the 
women accompliſhed the greater part of the work. 
All the young women of Lydia proſtitute themſelves, 
by which they procure their marriage- portion; this, 
with their perſons, they afterwards: diſpoſe. of as 
they think proper. The circumference of the tomb 
is ſix furlongs and two plethra, the breadth thir- 
teen plethra, it is terminated by a large piece of 


water, which the Lydians affirm to be eee 


and 1s called the NS, laks „ 


XcClv. T The manners wk th of FEA IE 5 


dians do not eſſentially vary from thoſe of Greece, 
cxpeps in this eee of the young, women, 


* NT. of Bhatt Erne remains of this 8 are 


ſtill conſpicuous within five miles of Sardes, now called Sart. 


The induftrious Dr. Chandler informs us, that the mold which 


has been waſhed down, conceals the baſement 5 but that and a 
confiderable treaſure might be er if 1 n were 


opened. See Chandler s Travels. © 
18 lake,)—Ktill remains. —＋ % egi bes. nf 
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c 19 58 of eighteen years, ens perfectly abſurd.—Larcber. 


They are the firſt people on record who co ol” 
gold and ſilver . into money, and traded in retail 
They claim alſo: the invention of certain games, + | 
which have fince been practiſed among the Greciang _ 

and which, as they ſay, were firſt diſcovered at the _ 
time of their ſending a colony into Tyrrhenia. The 
particulars are thus related :—In the reign of Atys, | | 
the ſon of Menes, all Lydia was reduced to the ſt» 


vereſt extremity by a ſcarcity of corn. Againſt this | 


they contended for a conſiderable time, by patient 
and unremitted induſtry. This not proving effectual 4 
whey ſought other reſources, each one exetting his 

own genius. Upon this occaſion they inyented bowls _ 
and Je, with many other games: of cheſs, how- _ 
ever, the Lydians do not claim the diſcovery. Theſe 2 


they applied as an alternative againſt the effects of the 


famine *, One day they gave themſelves ſo totally 
to their diverſions, as to abſtain entirely from food 
on the next they refrained from their games, and took 
their neceſſary repaſts. They lived thus for the ſpace _ 
of eighteen years. But when their calamity remitted - | 
no On of its violence, but ae e the 


135 2 coined gold and 2 ]—Who were - ok y the firſt | 


people that coined gold money, is a queſtion not to be decided, 


According to ſome, it was Phidon, king of Argos; ; e to 
others, Demodice, the wife of Midas.——Larcher, | 

39. Againſt the effects of the famine: ;]—That the Lydians ty 
have been the inventors of games, is very probable ; that under 
the preſſure of famine, they might detach half their nation to 


| ſeek their fortune elſewhere, is not unlikely: but that to ſoften 


their miſerable ſituation, and to get rid of the ſenſations of 
hunger, they ſhould eat only every other day, and that for the 


King 


tained their, ancient; king 5 the. emigrants. late 5 
themſelves under the conduct of. his ſon, whole 
name ee e Theſe age their ountry 


mark ap bot, of another. r de. Aſter v 
different nations, they arrived at Fn in Uſjnbein 
Here they conſtructed cities, and have continued 
to the preſent period, changing their ancient appel- 
lation of Lydians, for that of An henjans '*% after 


the bn of their: former ſovereign, iT 


XCV. We how 1 al related how dete * janz 
were reduced under the dominion of Perſia. It nom 
becomes neceſſary for us to explain who this Cyrus, 
the conqueror of Creeſus, was, and by what means 
the Perſians obtained the empire of Aſia. I ſhall} 
follow the authority of thoſe Perſians who ſeem 
more influenced. by 7 regard t to oth, than * Part 


140 75 5 entin 1E was theſe * Tyrrherians, or Etruſcans, __ 


who.taught the Romans their games and combats, in which they 
excelled, eſpecially jn racing with chariots. For the ſame rea- 
ſon,” moſt of the great number of Etruſcan monuments ſound in 

Italy relate to ſports and games ;, which confirms what authors 
ſay of the Lydians, and of the Wee whoa are * prung from 
them.— —Mon(faucon. A : | 
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FPG e 5 2 
tiality to eum! ; not ignorant, however, at there 


are three other narratives of this monarch, —The 


Aſſyrians had been in poſſeſſion of the Upper Ala 
for a period of fire hundred and twenty years, 
The Medes firſt of all revolted from their Ad, 5 
and contended with ſuch obſtinate bravery againſt 5 
their maſters, that they were ultimately fucceſsful, - 
and exchanged ſervitude for freedom. Other nations 
ſoon followed their example, which, after living for 
a time under the protection of their own laws, were 


again deprived. of mn freedom, 3 5 the EN 
* erben 1 


e 


Xvi. There was a man among the dew of 4 
ihe name of Deioces, of great reputation for his 1 
wiſdom, whoſe ambitious views were thus diſguiſed . 


and exerciſed: The Medes were divided into dif- 


ferent diſtricts, and Deioces was diſtinguiſhed in his 
own by his vigilant and impartial diſtribution of . 


F 
n 


juſtice, This he practifed in oppoſition to the ge- 


neral depravity and weakneſs of the government of : | 


his country, and not unconſcious that the profligate 


141 Three other narratives. —0 teſias, i in the 8 of his 2 


Perſian hiſtory, preſerved by Photius, differs from Herodotus 


in his account of the origin and exploits of Cyrus. What Xe 
nophon relates in his Cyropzdia, i is familiar to every one. Æſ- 
chylus, an author of great antiquity, who fought at Marathon -1 
againſt the troops « of Darius, and who was alſo in the battles of 'Þ 
Salamis and Platea, has, i in his tragedy, intitled The Perſians, 

| followed a different tradition from them all. —Larcher, OR = 


— 


and the Juſt muſt ever be at war with each other, 1 


| The Medes who lined nearef t wk,” to gau "HY 
approbation of his integrity, made him their Judge. 

In this ſituation, having « one more elevated i in view, 
he conducted himſelf with the moſt rigid equity, * 
His behaviour obtained the higheſt applauſes of his 
countrymen ; and his fame eng bo the neigh- 
bouring diſtricts, the people contraſted his juſt and 
equitable c deciſions with the ir, Ity « of their own 
corrupt rulers, and unanimguſly reſorted to his tri 
bunal, nat YE 1 5 otic ele to N e i 
eee, n 
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XCVII. The n kame & f li integrity 
and wiſdom conſtantly av gmented the number of 
thoſe who came to conſult him. But when Deioces 
ſaw the pre-eminence which he was fo univerſally . 
allowed, he appeared no more on his accuſtomed 
tribu nal; and declared that he ſhould fit as a judge 
no er ; intimating, that it was inconſiſtent for \ - 
him to regulate the affairs of others, to the entire 
neglect and injury of his own. After this, as vio- 
lence and rapine preyailed more than ever in t 8 
different diſtricts of the Medes, they called a public 
aſſembly to deliberate on national affairs. As far as 
I have been able to collect, they who were attached 
to Deioces deliyered ſentiments to this effect 
« Our preſent ſituation is really intolerable, let 
us therefore elect a king, that we may have the ad- 
vantage of a regular government, and continue our 
uſual occupations, without any fear or danger of 
moleſtation. In conformity to theſe ſentiments, | 


fo Medes determined to _ a * 5 
XV. 


* 


never been ſurpaſſed, and ſeldom * —7. 


Chua 


xc VII I. After ſome Conſultation about „ 
they ſhould chooſe, Deioces was propoſed 3] 
and elected with univerſal praiſe. Upon his eleya- 
tion he required a palace to be erected for him 
ſuitable to his dignity, and to haye guards appoint· I 
ed for the ſecurity of his perſon. . The Medes, in 
compliance with his requeſt, built him a ſtrong and 


magnificent. edifice 4 in a ſituation which he himſelf 


choſe, and ſuffered him to appoint his guards from 8 


amang the whole nation. Deioces, as ſoon as he Fr, 


poſſeſſed the ſupreme authority, obliged the Medes 
to build a city, which, with reſpect to its ornament 
and ſtrength, was to have a pre- eminence ahoye all 
the reſt. They obeye d him 1 In this alſo, and con- 


ſtructed what we now call Ecbatana . Its walls 


were ſtrong and ample, built in circles one within | 
another, riſing each above each by the height of 
their reſpective battlements. This mode of build. 
ing was fayoured by the ſituation of the place, which 


* Magnificent edifice. ]—This palace was at the foot of the 


citadel, and about ſeven furlongs in circumference. The wood | | 


work was of cedar or cypreſs-wood : the beams, the ceilings, | 
the columns of the porticos, and the periſtyles, were plated with 
either gold or ſilver; the roofs were covered with ſilver tiles, 
The whole was plundered about the time of Alexander.—Larcher, 
fas Echatana. I Mr. Gibbon, whoſe geographical know ; 
ledge is ſuperior to that of all his cotemporaries, thinks, that 
Ecbatana was probably i in the ſame ſituation with the modern 


Tauris. | 
Diodorus Siculus 1 15 of opinion, "thai Bobatana was bulk on a 


plain. | | 

Dutens, in his learned and! ingenious enquiry into the origin 
the diſcoveries attributed to the moderne brings this among 15 

hee inſtances to prove, that the ancients, in e have 


s 
4 3 


Was 


4 


the laſt, b e e e ee 
ſury. Thg largeſt of chats walls 3 is 1 
white colour, the next to it is black, d the ie next pur⸗ = 
ple, the fourth blue, the fifth orange; thus the 

battlements of each were diſtinguiſhed by a erent 5 
colour. The twWo i n er mott 18 a diff Srentiy or- 

namented, one having its 85 ements plated with 
yes, * aber aa e e e e wet 


XCIX, Suck were the for ications and the 
palace which were erected under the direction of 
Deioces, who commanded the body of the people 
to fix their habitations beyond thie walls which pro- 
tected his reſidence. After which he was the firſt 
who inſtituted that kind of pomp which forbids 
acceſs to the royal perſon, and only admits com- 
munication with him by intermediate nd, the 
king himſelf being never publicly ſeen. His edict 
alſo ſignified, that to ſmile or to ſpit in the king's 
| preſence, or in the preſence of each other, was an 
act of indecency 1 1 motiye for chis conduct ; 

| was 


1 45 af of indecency. Emde 1 manners of the Orien- 
tals bear in many inſtances a minute conformity to the moſt an, 
cient accounts of them which are come down to us. The diffi- | 
culty of approach to the princes and great men of the Eaſt, is a 
circumſtance remarked hy all modern trayellers. The act of 
ſpitting, i in the Eaſt, is much morę deteflable than we have any 
conception of. The Arabs never ſpit before their ſuperiors 3 


and Sir John Chardin tells us, that ſpitting before any one, 


f was the Ecurity of his power ; ; Wi has if he > : 
| Ep were ſeen familiarly by thoſe. who were educared | 
1 With him, born with equal pretenſions, and not his | 

3 inferiors in virtue, it might excite their regret,. 
MN | andprovoke them to ſedition. On the contrary, 

f by his withdrawing himſelf from obſervation, fo fe 4 
be i their reſpect f for. him would be increaſed. 13 5 i 


+ 


C. When Deioces had talent cheſs beg to 
Were the ſplendour of his ſituation and the We ; 
rity of his power, he became extremely rigorous in 
his adminiſtration of juſtice. They who had care : 
. to determine, ſent them to him in writing, by his 
official ſervants, ' which, with the deciſions: upon 
each, he regularly returned. This was the form 
which he obſerved in judiciary matters. His 1 
ceeding with regard to penal offences was thus: 
Whenever he heard of any injury being perpetrated, | 
and for this purpoſe he appointed ſpies and informers 
in different parts of his dominions, the offender was 
firſt brought to his preſence, a then PURE AC. 3 
cording to his offence. DT ee, 


CI. Deioces thus collefed 4 Medes 580 : 
nation, over which he ruled : they confiſted of the 


or ſpitting upon the 8 in ſpeaking of any one's actions, i 15 5 
through the Eaſt, an expreſſion of extreme detęſtation.- 7. 
Larcher remarks, that the uſe of tobacco has rendered the 2 
Orientals leſs punctilious with reſpect to the circumſtance of ſpit- | 
ting. Niebuhr informs us, in his deſcription of Arabia, that he 
has frequently ſeen the maſter of a family fitting with a china 
ſpitting- -pot near him. He at the ſame time obſerves, that they 
do not often ſpit, although they Fefe ſmoking for many 


hours at a time, 
| | Buſe, | 
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Cl. Dives 0 itty-three Fee, And at TY * 
deceaſe his ſon Phraortes ſucceeded to the throne 


Not ſatisfied with his hereditary dominions, he an- - 


gled out the Perſians as the objects of his ambitiouns 
views, and reduced them firſt of all under the do: 
minion of the Medes. Supreme of theſe two greae r 


and powerful nations, he overran Aſia, alternately! 
ſubduing the people of whom it was compoſed. He 
came at length to the Aſſyrians, and proceeded to | 
attack that part of them which inhabited Nineveh . 

| Theſe were formerly the firſt power in Aſia : their 

allies at this period had ſeparated from them; but 

they were ſtill, with regard to their internal ſtrength, ah 

| reſp In the twenty-ſecond year of his reign, 
Phraortes , in an excurſion againſt this people, 
periſhed, with the greater part of his . SDL A 


| CLIT. Mo was ſucceeded by his ſon Cyaxares, 
grandſon of Deioces. He 1 is tt anach to have deen 


145 Nineweb —. ſuppoſed | to be hs modern Mouſul.— : 
Pucock, . 
* ame een, to Herodotus, _ yrs, 
the reign of Deioces was 53 
e Phraorftes 5.23 
of Cyaxares 12 
of the Scythians 28 
of Aſtyages 35 a 
| 150 
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3 „ 4 
who regularly trained the Aſiatics to military fervices | 
dividing them, who had before been eee, 
confounded, into companies of ſpearmen, cavalry; 
and archers. He it was who was carrying on war 
with the Lydians, when the engagement which haps; 


- pened in the day was ſuddenly interrupted by be- 15 £1 


turnal darkneſs. Having formed an amicable eon- 


nection with the different nations of Aſia beyond. 
the Halys, he proceeded with all his forces to the 


attack of Nineveh, being equally deſirous of aven- 5 | 


ging his father, and becoming maſter of the city: 


He vanquiſhed the Aſſyrians in ous but when 
he was engaged in the ſiege of Nineveh; he was 


ſurprized by an army of Scythians, commanded by; 
Madyas, fon of Protothyas. Having expelled the 


Cimmerians from Europe, the Scythians had | 


found their way into Aſia, and, continuing to pur- 
ſue the fugitives, had arrived at the territories of : 


the Medes. | 


av. Dorn the lake Mceotis an | exotic E 


: traveller may pals to che river Phaſis '# amongſt 
the 2 


- 


47 Cimmerians.— The hiſtory of the Scythians is remarkably. 


* 


obſcure. Juſtin, ſpeaking of the incurſions of this people into 
Aſia, fometimes coincides with Herodotus; at others materiallß 


contradicts him. Strabo makes a ſlight mention of this expedi- 
tion of Madyas : but I am ignorant by what authority he makes 


him king of the Cimmerians ; I ſhould rather think a miſtake 
has been here made by ſome copyiſt.— Larcher. 


_ Pha 5.]—This country has been at all times a nurſery for 
ſlaves : it furniſhed the Greeks, Romans, and ancient Aſia, witly _ 


them. 


[1 


but, | e mnoone Cadets on their right, paſſe 
through the high country by a much longer rout. 
Here they met with the Medes, who, in a fixed 
battle, loſt not N the roam but the 1 6 of | 
2 1 5) 

cv. The Scyt fans W e es alley 
poſſeſſion of Alia, advanced towards Egypt. Plam- 
mitichus, king of Egypt, met them in Paleſtine of 
Syria, and, by preſents and importunity ur united, pre- 
vailed on them to return. The Seythinns, on their 
march homewards, came to Afealon, a Syrian city: 
the greater part of their body paſſed through with- 
out moleſting it; but ſome of them remaining bo- 
hind, plundered the temple of the celeſtial Venus. 
Of all the ſacred buildings erected to this goddefs, 
this, according to my authorities, was far the moſt 
ancient '9, The Cyprians themſelves acknowledge: 
that their temple was built after the model of this, 
and chat of Cythera was conſtructed by certain = 


chin” But 5 is it not l to read in Wees that 
formerly Colchis, now called Georgia, received black inhabi- 
tants from Egypt, -and to ſee the e at this day make 
fo different a return Paola. | 
149 Far the moft- ancient. auſanias fays, that the Affyrians 
were dhe firſt who worſhipped Venus Urania. He adds, that the 
inhabitants of Paphos in Cyprus, and the Phœnicians of Palef- 
tine, received this worſhip'from them, and afterwards commu- 


Dicated it to the people of — 8 


Phœnicians, 
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this e and, for ſome crime or other, had changed them 


11 . * XZ 3 . 1 Eh 
Phcenicians, who cane from this. part af: 89 ria: 15 
Upon the Scythians who. plundered: this rempley 


and indeed upon all their poſterity, the deity entail- 
ed a fatal puniſhment : they were afflicted with the 


female diſcaſe 50; T he NI nen uc. 
85 that 
1 


150 Female di galt. No 2 of Pops has * gt 
occaſion of more doubt and diſpute than this. 'The Preſident | 
Bouhier (Diſſertat. ſur l' Hiſtoire d·Herodote, c. 20.) enume- 5 
rates theſe ſix different opinions, and decides in favour of the laſt, 
—Some ſuppoſe the female diſeaſe to be langyuor, weakneſs; and 

impotence, others, 4 delicate and eſſeminate way of WN 
others, the hemorrhoids; others, the diſeaſe now known by the 
name of venereal ; others, the catamenia, x yvamTe ; and. 


others, the vice againſt nature. Larcher refutes Bouhier, b : 


without ſeeming to have eſtabliſhed any opinion of his own, | 1 
15 probable that he never ſaw a diſſertation of Profeſſor Chr. Gott. 
Heyne, in the Commentationes Societatis Reg. Gotting. inn? | 
M.DCC.L. xx. & T. II. p. 28—44. who propoſes another ex. 
planation of our author, which has perhaps a fairer chance E = 
ſacceſs than any of the reſt: He takes it for granted, after 
Mereurialis and Weſſeling, that Herodotus and Hippocrates | 
ſpeak of the ſame thing. He then ſeparates the facts which 
theſe authors ſtate, from the ſuperſtition of the one, and the in- 5 
founded ſcience or ſyſtematic prejudices of the other. From 
theſe facts, illuſtrated by a compariſon with the harrations f 
modern travellers, he draws this concluſion : That the diſeaſe 
called by Herodotus the female diſeaſe, was of that kind which 
proceeds from a melancholic, hyſteric, or other nervous affection; 3 
in conſequence of which a perturbation of the intellect takes 


place. Among barbarous nations, ignorant of the powers and 
operations of nature, thoſe diſorders whoſe cauſe and cure were 


unknown, it was natural to attribute to divine influence; and 
the patients finding themſelves ſaddenly and unaccountably bereſt 
of ſtrength, of vigour, and of ſpirits, might be eaſily perſuaded, ' 
by theſe ſymptoms, that the diſpleaſure of a deity had inflicted 


into 


only 8 by the rapacity with which they 
— individuals. At a We fo which they 1 


— ee e 1 00 

common in all ages. Many perſons believe themſelves tranſ. 
formed into animals. or other ſubſtances ; and while they are 
ſubje& to this ilfufion, talk, reaſon, and aft conformably to ſüch 
belief. IK-therefore, this diſeaſe dppekreil chiefly artongt thoſe 
Scythians'who plundered the temple of Venus, it might he fu. 

cient ground for the Seythians themſelves to refer ſuck a cala- | 
mity to the diſpleaſure of a deity} and the nature of the puniſh- | 
ment, as well as the eonſciouſneſs of their crime, would readily 
point out Venus for the offentfed power. If the diſeaſe appeared 
ſoon after the plunder of the temple, it might be ſufficient ground 
for an author not quite free from ſüperſtition and credulity, to 
ſet it down as a judgment (from Hraven upon the offenders 
Whether the expreflion in Fiippocrates, of an e eee 
ought to he underſtood ina gobd or in a bad ſenſe, may pe | 
admit: of a doubt;  bowever, either ſenſe will equally fit 

_ foregoing explanation. It is perfectly natural, and indeed al. 
moſt neceſſury, that males ho fancy themfelves women, fliculd 
take the dreſs, adopt the language and manners, and perform 
the offices. of the other ſex: nor would it be at all inconfiftent 
with their ſuppoſed trans formation, that they ſhould: think it 
their duty to be . wane wald to: them | 
ſeem natural deſire =. 
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I ſhall hereafter relate . They moreover ſubdued © 
epted which inhabited I 
the Babylonian diftrict. | Cyaxares reigned - ys 
years, and then died; but in this period is to bæ ; 


included the time in which the e n | 


the emp. TH 4 eee a 
cvil. His ſon „ 4 


he had a daughter whom he called Mandane; ſhe, 


in a dream, appeared to make ſo great a quantity of 
urine *, that not only his principal city, but all Aſia 
was overflowed. The purport of this viſion, when 
explained in each particular by the magi, the uſual 1 
interpreters - terrified him exceedingly. Under this 


impreſſion, he refuſed to marry his daughter, when 


ſhe arrived at a ſuitable age, to any Mede whoſe 
rank Juſtified IE to her. ThE: choſe mis | 


* n relate. J-«This 4 is one of the mig clad * | 
prove that Herodotus wrote other works which are not come 
down to us. The inveſtigation of this matter has greatly per- 


plexed and divided the literary, world. It is diſcuſfed-at confis 


derable length by Bouhier and by Larcher, to whole feveral 5 N 


works we beg leave to refer thoſe who wiſh to know mote of a | 
queſtion which can involve no * inen to an * . 1 
5 133 Quantity of, t5c]—Voltaire has FRED fome objedtions „ 
this paſſage of Herodotus; to which my anſwer may be ſeen in 
the Supplement to the Philoſophy of Hiſtory, page 79. e. * | 


the firſt edition ; rage 104, _ of the ſeondone Lorghers =4 


cvnt. The d year dle the marriage of his | 
daughter, Aſtyages ſaw another viſion. A vine ap- 
peared to ſpring from the womb of his daughter, 
which overſpread all Aſia. Upon this occalion;alſo. 
he conſulted his interpreters: the reſult was, that 


he ſent for his daughter from Perſia, when the time 


of her delivery approached. On ker arrival, he kept. 
a ſtrict watch over her, intending: to deſtroy her 
child. Ii magi had declared the viſion to inti- 
mate, that the child of his daughter ſhould ſupplant 
kim on his boese. Aſtyages, to guard againſt this, 
as ſoon as Cyrus. was born, ſent for Harpagus, a 
perſon whoſe intimacy he uſed, upon whoſe confi- 
_ dence he depended, and who indeed had the ma- 
nagement of all his affairs. e addreſſed him as 
follows : © Harpagus, I am about to uſe you in a 
buſineſs, in which if you either abuſe my confidence, 
or employ others to do what I am anxious you 
ſhould do pour you will infallibly lament the 
conſequence. You muſt take the boy, of whom 
Mandane has been delivered, remove him to- your 
own houſe; and put him to death: you will after- 
wards bury him as you ſhall think proper.” © Sir,” 
he replied, © you have hitherto never had en 
to cenſure my conduct; neither ſhall my * : 
behaviour give you cauſe of offence: if the accom - 
pliſhment of this matter be eſſential to your peace, 
it becomes me to be faithful and obedient.” _ 
I 2 - + T7 
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CIX. On this reply of 
delivered to his arms in rieh af 
to deſtruction. Returning 3 he ſough wi 
tears the preſence of his wife, to whom — ated 
his conference with  Aſtyages, When ſhe enquired _ 
what it was his intention to do; „By no means,” 1 
he anſwered, & the deed which Aſtyages enjains, 
If he become ſtill more infatuated, more mad chan 
he at preſent appears, I will not comply with his 
deſires, nor be aceeſſary to this murder. The child 
is my relation; Aſtyages i is old, and has no male 
offspring: if, at his deceaſe, the ſovereign authority | 
ſhall deſcend to this daughter, whoſe child he orders 
me to deſtroy, what extreme danger ſhall I not in- 

. eur? It is expedient nevertheleſs, for my ſecurity, 
that the child ſhould die, not however by the hands 
of ay of my family, but oy ſome ae of his * f 


va nts.” 


CX. He inſtantly ſent for a herdſman belonging 
to Aſtyages, who, as he knew, purſued his oeenpa- 
pation in a place adapted to the purpoſe, amongſt 
mountains frequented by ſavage beaſts. His name 
was Mitridates; his wife and fellow · ſervant Was, 
in the Greek tongue, called Cyno, by the Medes 
Spaco -s; and we 1s the name by which the 


f w—_ 


* ö pp 


253 Spaco.]—lt is not certain whether the diale& of the Medes 
and Perſians was the ſame. In ſuch remains as we have of the 
Perſian language, Burton and Reland have not been able to diſ. 
cover any term like this. Nevertheleſs Lefevre aſſures us, that 
the Hyrcanians, a people in ſubjection to the Perſians, call, even 
at the * time, a dog by the word eee 4 1. ; 


- * 4 F 


Medes 8 


JJ 
Nieden a bitch. The place which he frequent- 
ed with his herds was the foot of thoſe mountains 
which leute nne nort raf Eebatane, near the Fuxine. 

is part of Media; towards the Saſpires, is high 
and Mountainous, nod Wound wich foreſts; the 
n a 3 lain, As ſoon as 


fant be, 2 expoly k him in the moſt uhfrequented | 
part of the mountains; that his death may be ſpeedy 
and unavoidable. | I am farther ordered to affure 
you, that if you- evade this injunction, and are by 
any means acceſſity to his preſervation, you muſt 
expect torture and death. I am _ Secret 
to ſee as child * e It 3 2475 
cx. Wben die Beet had. N bes ob 
ders, he took the child, and returned to his cottage. 
His wife, who had been in labour all the preceding 
part of the day, was providentially delivered ini his 
abſence. Both had been in a ſtate of ſolicitude: _ 
the ſituation of his wife gave alarm to the huſbands 
and the woman, on her part, feared for him, from 
the unuſual cireumſtance of his being ſent for to 
Harpagus. His return was 1 ads vncxpeRed, 


* 7. ake this infant, &.]—Various paſſages in this part of 
our work will neceſſarily bring to the mind of our reader the 
Winter's Tale of Shakeſpeare. The * of the king, o. An- 
{gone OP. FO this : 
e Take it up fraight. 
- Within this hour being met ard Ms dot, 25 „„ 
And by good teſtimony, or PII ſeize thy le ge. | ;. 
I 3 | and 2 Y 


” 
Te 


Harpagus had ſent for um i in ſuch Raſte. As 
ſoon,“ ſays he, “ as I got into the city, 1 boch ar 
and heard what I could wiſh had never befallen 
families of our maſters : I found the houſe 
pagus in extreme affliction ; entering which with! . 
the greateſt terror, I ſaw an infant panting and 
ſcreaming on the ground, dreſſed in rich and ſplen- 
did eloathing. Harpagus, the — ſaw me. 
commanded me to take the child, and, without a, 
heſitation, expoſe it on ſuch part of our an 
as is moſt frequented by wild beafts ; 5 
moreover, that Aſtyages himſelf had alligned this. 4 | 
office to me, and threatening the ſevereſt puniſh |} 
ment in caſe of diſobedience. I took the child, con- 
ceiving it to belong to one of the domeſtics, never. | 
ſuppoſing who it really was. The richneſs, however, 2 
of its dreſs excited my aſtoniſhment, which was in. 
. creaſed by the ſorrow that prevailed in the family 
of Harpagus. But, on my return, the ſervant who, - ; 
conducting me out of the city; gave the infant to 
my hand, \ explained each particular. cireumſtance. 
He informed me, that it is the offspring of Mandane, 
the daughter of Aſtyages, and of Cambyſes, ſon 20 1 
Cyrus. This is the infant whoſe death ee | 


| commands.” 


4 


CXI1. The herdſinar finiſhed, and N08 be 
child to his wife. Struck with his appearance of - 
beauty and of ſtrength; ſhe embraced the knees of 


her huſband, and conjured him not to expoſe the 
child. . obſerved, that it was impoſſible to. 


comply \ 
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EEE 
coll of his wiſe, with which he immediately con 
_ plied. The infant, whom he was to have deſtroyed, 

he gave to the care of his wiſe: his own child, which | ES 
was dead, he placed in the cradle in which the other | 
had been brought, dreſſod it in che others coſtly = . 
cloathing, and expoſed in on a defere mont 
Aſter three days, he left one of his to 4 
guard the body and. wer agin 9 the houſe of . 
ſhew that the-child was dead.  Harpagus ſent ſome be 
upon whoſe fidelity he could depend, to-'examine 
into the matter: they confirmed the report of the — 
herdſman, and the child Was Ddured The herdſ- e 2 
e e ee - 
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cxilv. When Gates 2 M 
che following accident diſcovered who he was- 
He was playing in the village, where were 4 


herds of his ſuppoſed father, with other boys of the 
fume age with himſelf. - Though reputed to be he 


ſon of the herdiman, his play- mates choſe him for 
their king. He, in conſequence, aſſigned them their 


different ſtations : ſome were to fuperintend build. + 


ings, others were to be guards; one was to be his | 
principal miniſter, another his maſter of che Ceres. 1 
monies ; and each had his particu 
theſe children happened to be the ſon of Artembaris, k 
who was a Mede of conſiderable diſtinction. He, 
refuſing to obey the commands of Cyrus, was, at 
his orders, ſeized by his playfellows, and ſeverely 
beaten, The pride of the boy was vehemently 5 


offended; and the mament he was at liberty, he 


haſtened to the city to inform his father how much 
he had ſuffered from the inſolence of Cyrus, He 


did not indeed call him Cyrus, which was not then 


his name; but he deſcribed him as the fon of the 
herdſman of Aſtyages. Artembaris went imme 


diately in great rage to Aſtyages, taking his ſon 
with him. He complained of the indignity which 


had been offered, and ſhewed what marks of vio« 
lence his fon had received. & Thus, Sir,” ſays he. 


* have we been ura by: Toon wi a nen 2 
* . 5 4 


hich h. 8 pack a — 
ious to puniſh che . hade. 


4.0 


looking at. Cyrus, — 55 | — S 
ſcended as you are, dare to inſlict ſtripes on the 
ſon of one of my nobles ? My lord,” — 


reply, © what 1 have done I am able-w. 
boys among A md this w 

did, in play, elect me their king, uſe, - 
pole, I ſeemed to them the moſt proper fp ths 
ſituation. Our other playfellows | 
mands; this boy refuſed, and. was puniſhed; i 
on this account you deem me weuks of: chaſtiſe: 
met I am * 90 receive it K 


CXVI, As ſoon as the hoy rnd: * 
conjectured who he was; every thing eme: to 
confirm. 2 his rekeblance of _— 


PR: of theſe incidens, Aﬀtgages was lag time | 
ſilent. He recovered himſelf with difficulty, and 
wiſhing to dini Artembaris, e 
examining the herdfman: without witneſſes, (Ar- 


you nor your Ps : 
un When Artembaris: reed, 0 


| 5 , — of theſe „ of 7 early life - | Ga pre- | 
vious s to his 4.7. feng | to * 7 in 22 are related by 


| condutted 


5 0 1. 1 0 8 
onducted by OD into ſome e ic 5 . 
ent being left. alone with the king, was 
ſtrictly interrogated whence and from whom he ba # 
the child. He replied, des hw was bis ow chi 
and that his mother was yet alive; Aſtyages told 
him, that his indiſcretion would only involve him 5 
in greater dangers. Saying this, he ordered his 
guards to ſeize him. Reduced to this extrem Ve: | 
he explained every particular of the buſineſs; KY, 
concluded with ee een Ye: A and 
W eee 


cxvII. Aſtyages, ne chat ts Adna 
had ſpoken the truth, felt but little with reſpect % 
him; but he was violently incenſed againſt Harpa- 
gus, whom he ſent for to his e As ſoon 
as he appeared, 15 Harpagus, faid he, ( by what 
kind of dh Aid yopyieferoy the tom of nay dee, Th 
ter?” Harpagus ſaw the herdſman preſent, and 
was therefore conſcious, that upleſs he ſpoke the 
truth he ſhould be certainly detected. 4 Sir,” he 
replied, ce as ſoon. as 1 received the infant, I W. So 
ed in my mind the beſt method of ſatisfying your - 
wiſhes, and of preſerving myſelf innocent of the 
crime of murder, both with reſpect to your daugh- 
ter and yourſelf :. I determined, therefore, to ſend 
for this herdſman, and delivering to him the child, 
1 informed him that it was your: command that he 
ſhould put him to death; in this I uſed no falſuood 
for ſuch were your commands. I farther jon | 
him to expoſe the infant on a deſert mountain, and 
to be himſelf the witneſs of his death, threatening 


ö 8 


ſion of the herdſman; and 
theſe words, * The child is alive, and all i 18 
* was much al 1 


ter. Ar as this matter 2 
muſt ſend your fon to our young 


his houſe, rarer the a he was hot 
only not puniſhed for his diſobedience, but h 
to the royal feſtival. As 


$) 


- 


haſten to the palace of Aſtyages, and to comply 
with whateyer Was commanded him. 


then re - 


mmanded him e ae 0 ſome par 
of his fleſh to be roaſted, another parr boiled. and : 
the whole made ready to be ſerved at table. K 
the hour of ſupper, among other geſts, Harpagus | | 


alſo attended. Before the reſt, as well as before | 


Aſtyages himſelf, diſhes of mutton were placed, but 
to Harpagus all the body of his ſon was ſerved, 
except the. head and the extremities, which were 
kept apart in a covered baſket, After he ſeemed _ 

well fatisfied with what he had eaten, Aſtyages 

aſked him how he liked his fare: Harpagus ex- 8 

preſſing himſelf greatly delighted, the attendantz 
brought hirn the baſket which contained the hen | 
and extremities of his child, and deſired him to. 
help himſelf to what he thought proper. Harpa- 
gus complied, uncovered the veſſel, and beheld the 
remains of his ſon s. He continued, however, | 
maſter of himſelf, and diſcovered no unuſual emo- 


tions, When Aſtyages enquired if he knew of 
what fleſh and of what wild beaſt he had eaten, he _ 
acknowledged that he did, and that the king's will 
was always en to him . eg this, he 


136 The remains s of bis A fimilax example of en. 


cccurs in Titus Andronicus. 


Zh Titus. Why, there they are, both baked in that pie, 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed; - | 
Eating the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hath bred.— T. was 
For other inſtances of ſimilar barbarity, ſee H. Goat Apt. 5 
logy for Hexodotus, chap. 19, de la Cruautẽ de noſtre Siecle.— 7. 
ee Pleafing to him. ]—This reply of Harpagus, worthy of a 
ſervile courtier, brings to mind one of an Engliſh nobleman no 
lefs deſpicable. Edgar, a of England, having killed Ethel-. 
6 A wold, 


A 
OC 


a —— 
preted his dreams. On their appeara 
queſted to know their ſentiments of deen 


he Nn dee all the eſſential Huti 0 
the regal office, He appointed his gvards, his meſ-. 
ſengers, and different attendants, and in all reſpe&ts 
exerciſed kingly authority :: concerning 2 what. 
do you determine 2616,” anſwere MAC: 

the boy really ſurvives, and has 9 25 A 
monarch, in the accidental manner you deſcribe, 1 
rely upon this, and diſſipate your fears; depend upon — 
it he will reign no more: things of trifling moment 15 Y 
frequently accompliſh what we ſeriouſſy foretel 
dreams in particular will often prove of little or no 
importance. e confeſs,” replied Aſtyages, « that 


wold, in the foreſt of Harewood, the fon of that blem ar- 
rived ſdon aſterwards on the ſpot; tHe King, ſhewing him the 
| body of his father, aſked him, how he found the game? The 
young man replicd with, perfect indifference, © That whatever 
was agreeable to the prince, could not poſlibly difp leaſe hin.“ 
The above anecdote: i i W is . from William of 


9 | 


IJ am 


126 | & * I. 0 
I am af the Abe opinion; the boy ving bee! 
nominally A king, has fulfilled the pur p of my! _ 1 
dream, and I need alarm myſelf no more about 
him. Do not your nes. remit your aig 
« Sir“ er che magi, aK is" of. ardent $8 
importance to us, that your authority ſhould con 

tinue, it might otherwiſe deſcend to this boy; who 


is a Perſian; in that caſe we, who are Medes, hall : 


be reduced to ſervitude; the Perſians would dee 
us as foreigners; but whilſt you, who are our coun- 
tryman, reign over us, we enjoy ſome degree 7 
authority ourſelves, independant of the honours we 
receive from you. For theſe reaſons * ate parti- 
cularly bound to confult for your ſafety; and the 
permanence of your power. If any thing excited 
our apprehenſions of the future; we would — 
diſcloſe it: but as your dream has had this trifling 
teerminatidn, we feel great confidence ourſelves, and 
recommend you to ſend the child from your my 
Thrice to his en in Perſia, | | | 


cxxl. On hk this 1 was 1 ; 
aid ſending for Cyrus, © My child,“ ſaid he, 1 
was formerly induced, by the crude ee 
of a dream, to treat you injuriouſly, but your better 
genius preſerved you: Go, therefore, in peace to 
Perſia, whither I ſhall ſend proper de to con- 
duct you; there you will ſee your parents, who - 
are of a very different rank from 1950 herdſman 1 
tridates {ne his wife. a 


5 
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cxxi. 
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CxXII. Agyages haying thus ſpoken; ati . 
rus away on his e to * bg e kis: 8 
parents, they; Who had long ſince thought him 
dead, received him with tenderneſs and tranſport. %, 
enquired by what means he had been pre- 
| aride he told them in reply; that he was entirely : 
ignorant of his birth; and had been involved in 
much perplexity but chat every thing had been ex- 
plained to him on his journey to them. He had 
really believed himſelf the ſon of the herdſman of 
Aſtyages, before his conductors explained to him 
the particulars of his fortune. He related wick 
what tenderneſs he had been brought up by the 
wife of the herdſman, whoſe name, Cyns, he often- 
repeated with the - warmeſt praiſe. The cireum- 
ſtance of her name his parents laid hold. of to per- 
ſuade the Perſians that Providence had, in a parti». 
cular manner, interpoſed to ſave Cyrus, who, "when 
_ expoſed, had been preſerved and nouriſhed 
bitch en e afterwards 


4 


cxx!ill. As Cyrus grow. up, W at de | 
young men in ſtrength and gracefulneſs of per- 
ſon . Harpagus, who was anxious to be reveng- 
ed on Aſtyages, was conſtantly endeavouring to 


. 


gain an intereſt with him, by king him preſen 
In his own private ſituation,” he could have but 


. 358 By.a bitch, He.] The ſtory of Romulus, Remus, and the | 

wolf, involves ww: circumſtances N to theſe rows of 

Cyrus.—7. 

1 Gracefuln/e : of perfen.)—The — ind Sela of 

Cyprus, is r and win much N ee 1 0 
e : | 1 
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little hope f obtaining the vengeance he e 5 
but ſeeing Cyrus a man, and one whoſe farnanes 
bore ſome reſemblance to his own, he much attach» 
ed himſelf to him, He had, ere 1 
taken the following meaſure :—Aftyages / havin 
treated the Medes with great aſperity, Harp 
took care to communicate with the men of the 
greateſt conſequence among them, ende 5 
by his inſinuations, to promote the elevation of 
Cyrus, and the depoſition of his maſter. H laving 
thus prepared the way, he contrived the a 
lowing method of acquainting Cyrus in Pera $1 
with his own private ſentiments, and the ſtate of © 
affairs. The communication betwixt the two coun- 
tries being ſtrictly guarded, he took a;hare,- o 1 
its paunch, in which he inſerted a letter, containing XJ 
the information. he wiſhed to give, and then dex- | | 
trouſly ſewed it up again. The hare, with ſome 
hunting nets, he entruſted to one of his ſervants of | 
the chace, ypon whom he could depend. The man : 
was ſent into Perſia, and ordered to deliver the hare 
to Cyrus himſelf, who was entreated to open it 
with his o „ and withour witneſſes, Ea 


— o 


CXXIV. The man executed his cvjenitiorts 1 
Cyrus received the hare, which having opened as 5 
directed, he found a letter to the following purport, 
« Son of Cambyſes, heaven evidently favours you | 
or you never could have riſen thus ſuperior ts ſor- 
tune. Aﬀyages meditated your death, and is a 
juſt object of your vengeance ;. he certainly deter- 
mined that you ſhould periſh ; the gods and my 

o 7 humanity 5 
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as N wn pts hich 1 1 hay received Thom 3 
Aſtyages, for delivering you 
ſtead af putting you to death, . but to 0 = 
and the authorif ty 
ſhall be yours: Fe prevailed * on ths Perſians.” 
to reyolr, undertake, an expedition againſt the 
| Medes. If. I. mall be appointed by: Aﬀyages he 
leader of the forces. which oppoſe you, our objec 

will be; inſtantly. accompliſhed, which 1, may alſo 
venture to affirm. of each of our firſt nobility; they 
are already favourat 5 
the opportuniry of revolting. from Aſtyages, All 
things being thus 1 execute * J w | 
wiede e wee ee e 


— > 8 


cxxv. . a receiving re . | 


n 10 the herdfman, i Ins. £ = 


le to your. cauſe, and wait but Ss 


revolved: 1 in his mind what would be the moſt. ef=. 5 2 


fectual means of prevailing on the Perſians to re- 3 


volt. After much deliberation, he determined on By 


the following ſtratagem: He dictated the terms of 
a public letter, and. called an aſſembly. of his coun- 
trymen. Here it was produced and read, and it 
appeared to contain his appointment by Aſtyages | 
to be general of. the Perſians : « And nowz-oh Per- | 
fans,” he exclaimed, «I muſt expect each of you _ 
to attend me with an hatchet.” This command he 
iſſued aloud to the Perſians, of whom there are va- 
rious tribes. Of thoſe whom Cyrus aſſembled, and 
perſuaded to revolt from the Medes, the 8 
are the principal: T he Arteatæ, the Perle, Paſar- 
Voul. - ͤ 8 
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rd are che molt conſiderable; th c Achainerkls 


are "thoſe. from whom the Perſian / 


deſceinded. Fhe Pan iali, Deruſizi, and. Gy 
nians . follow Aber emp yments; th 
ele. 


CXxvI. A PE manner they. | 
were- commanded; and Cyriis directed chem to 
clear, in tle ſpace of a day, a certain woody encle- 
fure, which was eighteen or twenty furlongs in ex- 
tent. When they had executed their talk, the7 
were deſired to attend the following day to feaſt 'E 
and make merry. For this purpoſe Cyrus collect- 
ed and ſlew all the goats, ſheep, and oxen, which 
were the property of his father; and further to pro- 
miote the entertainment of the Perſians he added 
rich wines and abundance of delicacies. The next | 
day, when they were met, he defired-thein to re- 
cline on the graſs and enjoy themſelves. When 
they were fatisfied; he enquired of them which . 
day's fare delighted them the moſt» They teplieds 
the contraſt betwixt the two was ſtrong - indeed, as 
on the firſt day they had nothing but what was 
bad, on the ſecond every thing that was good. On ; 


* en. Germanians a AS the, Car 


| ramanians. Some authors affirm. the ancient Germans to have 7 
| been deſcended from this people. Cluvier has with much polite- 


neſs explained their miſtake. . But,”” adds M. Weſſeling, «there - 
are ſome individuals of fuch wayward tempers, who, ſince the as 
* of corn, —_—— n feeding 2 acortis, "—Larchers | 
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of Perſia,” he exclaimed, you. ate che arhiters of 
your own fortune; if you obey me, you will enjoy 
theſe and greater advantages, without any ſervile 
toils: if you are hoſtile to my projects, you; mult © 
prepare to encounter worſe hardſhips than held. off * 
yeſterday. My voice is the voice of freedom ; Pro- 
videnc@ appears to have reſerved me to be the in- 
ſtrument of your proſperity; you are, doubtleſs, 
equal to the Medes in every thing, and moſt aſ- 
ſuredly are as brave: this being the . n 
all future n o Aﬀtyages.” | 


cxxvll. The Perſians, DOT unied 
ar the yoke impoſed on them by the Medes, were 

glad of ſuch a leader, and ardently obeyed the call 
of liberty. Aſtyages was foon informed of che pro- 
eding of Cyrus, and commanded his endances 
He returned for anſwer, chat he ſhould probably 
anticipate the wiſh of Aſtyages to fee him. Aſty⸗ 


ages upon this collected his Medes, and, gd by | 
ſome fatal impulſe, 1 Harpagus to com- 
mbering the injury he 


ene had: So . His army was .embodied, 
the Medes met and engaged the Perſians; they who 
were not privy to the plot fought with valour, the 
reſt went over to the Perſians ; the greater part diſ- 
covered no inclination to continue the nen and | 
haſtily recreated. | | | 


cxxyil. bares hearing of the ignominiou > 
K 2 | defeat 


2 


: * Men, 5 


LY 2 5 c 1 G. 


defeat of his army, continued 005 me! ace < © ruey.. 
and exclaimed, that he ſhould ſtill have no reaſors 
to exult. The firſt thing he did was to we f 
the magie, the interpreters of dreams, who bal 
prevailed upon him to ſend Cyrus away. He thi * . 
armed all his citizens, young and old, without di- 
tinction. He led them againſt the Perſians, and 
was vanquiſhed '** : he himſelf was taken priſon, 
and the ee Pe 5 his _ AP” 34 
1 a | 
cxxRx. In his captivity Harpagus was pre. 
ſent to inſult and reproach him. Among othen 
things, he aſked him what was his opinion of char 
ſupper, in which he had compelled a father to feed 
on the fleſh of his child, a ſupper which had reduc- 
ed him from a monarch to a ſlave.” In reply, Af. 5 
tyages requeſted to know if he imputed to himſelf 
the ſucceſs of Cyrus? He confeſſed that he did, 
explained the means, and juſtified his conduct. 
Aſtyages told him, that he was then the mat 
fooliſh and wicked of mankind ;—moſt- fooliſh, in 
acquiring for another the authority he might have 
enjoyed himſelf, ; moſt wicked, for reducing his 


countrymen. to fervitutie, to gratify his private re- 
| _ . 
Wee Crucify the magi. .]—It appears from the ſacred writings, - 
that when the magi either were not able to interpret dream 
or explain difficulties to the ſatisfaction of their tyrant maſters, | 
they were with little compunction condemned to die. See in 
particular the book of Daniel. The cruelty of Aſtyages is rok 
of by Diodorus Siculus, in his book de virtutibus & vitiis . 
162 Mas vanguiſped.] —-Xenophon repreſents Cyrus as ſuc- | f 
ceeding of courſe, and without any e to the throne of, 4 | 


Aſtyager. —2. 


7 


i 


venge. 46: he 5 ä Io in the govern- 
ment really neceſſary, and was: fill determined not 
to aſſume the ſupreme. authority himſelf, juſtice 

ſhould have induced him to have elevated a Mede . 
to that honour, rather than a Perſian, - The Medes, 3 


K * 


who were certainly not acceſſary to the provocation 8 5 


given, had exchanged ſituations with their ſervants; - 
the Perkins, wil, Ry Frey Toe TRY 8 0 
| cxxx. 1 5 5 Sg Avg EET” 
tyages was thus. depoſed. To his aſperity of tem- 
per the Medes owed the loſs of their power, after 
poſſeſſing, for the ſpace of one hundred and twenty- 
eight years, all that part of Aſia which lies beyond 
the Halys, deducting from this period the ſhort 
interval of the Scythian dominion. In ſucceeding 
times; from a diſtin of their abaſed fituation,. 3 = 
took up arms againſt Darius; their attempt proved: 
unſucceſsful, and they were a ſecond time redueed 
to ſervitude. From this period the Perſians, who, 
under the conduct of Cyrus, had xaken off the, 
power of the Medes, remained in un- bed po 
ſeſſion of Aſia. Cyrus detained Aſtyages in captivity- 
for the remainder of his life, but in no_other in- 
ſtance * treated him with ſeverity.—Such is the 
hiſtory of the birth, education, and ſucceſs of Cyrus., 
He afterwards, as we have before related, ſubdued 


„ no br ber ae Ge. ]—Ifocrates, in 'bis farivtat 
oration upon Evagoras, king of Salamis, in Cyprus, ſays, that 
Cyrus put Aſtyages to death. I do not find that this fact has. 
been aſſerted by =o other, e e ee I 
6 K WT | Crocfus, | op 


* ; 7. 


LY who had e 80 60 rovoked ; . 
which time he Femdibed vithour comp tion 
reign of Aſia, | by 


cxxxl. wa ito to ie e ſubject has en 
0 abled me to make the following obſervations e 
the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſia EF 
have among them neither ſtatues , temples 1 
nor altars e; the uſe of which they Seu as im- 
pious, and a groſs, violation of reaſon, probably be. 
cauſe, in oppoſition to the Grecks, they do not * af | 
ſieve that che gods partake" of our human ae "2 'Y 


2 0 Neither flarues, jt is proper. to gl hoe hs a. 
more ancient nations were not worſhippers of images. Li 
tells us, that the ancient Egyptians had no ſtatues in 
temples. Aceording to Euſebius, the Greeks were.not worlhippers 
of images before the time of Cecrops, who firſt of all erected Aa 4 
ſtatue to Minerva. And Plutarch tells us, that Numa forbad the 
Romans to repreſent the deity under the form of 3 man or a 
"animal ; and for ſeventy years this people had not in their tem. 
les any ſtatue or painting of the deity.— Lareber. rs 
265 Temples.]—I am not of qpinion with the P magi, at 2 
whoſe inſtigation Nerxes burned the temples of the Greeks, be. 
cauſe they confined their deities by walls, who ought to be fre 
from every kind of reſtraint, and whoſe derne and een, | 
was the univerſe ufelf, Cicer. — 1 
266 Nor altars.] The theology of. Lat was. darkly = 
comprehended by foreigners, and even by the far greater + 
number of his diſciples ; but the moſt careleſs obſervers were _ 
firuck with the Philoſophic n of the. Perfan ori ip. | 
5—Gibbon, 5 | 2 4 
#67 Human . the gods often oa in a . 0 
man ſhape, is taken for granted by Pauſanius, in Arcad. and Plu- 
tarch de Muſica. The ſame opinion was firmly maintained * 
; Julian, an orthodox pagan i in a a later ORs 7 
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mountainous places; 
e choſen 35 the 0p 
the diſplay of religious enthuſiaſm, See Deutero 
yer. 2. 3. Ye ſhall yiterly deſtroy the plages y ations 
ſerved'their gods, upon the high mountains, 25 5 85 ks Alls, 
| grid. ung very green tres; Kc. BoanT OS, 
re. I- -The worſhip of — had-an; | 
| y been very early corrupted. The reverence aid 
oth undo fre, wich Zest pe have eonfid red. 
ſeems to have 5 r tho-grols ca pacities 
of the vulgar, who; without regard ta this ge- tt pre proto- 
type, turned all their thoughts n oratio ene 
ble deities. —+Richardfon. N | 
370 Fire. The ancient Perkans Ae * det ngen, 
extinguiſh fire with water; but endeavoured w ſniother it with 
earth, ſtones; or any thing fimilgy.. This method u would not 
ſoon extinguiſh.a blaging foreſt: The Parſis of rat e 
by the ſame hurtful ſuperſtition.—TÞe fame. 


* 


136 n, 
to the above. mentioned deities, con armed 
deviating cuſtom, is to facrifice to cht 
altars or fire, libations or inſtrumental nufie, 


lands or conſecrated cakes; but every. individual, 4 
as he wiſhes to ſacrifice to any partikular divinity 
| conducts his victim to a place made cle for 

purpoſe, and makes his invocation Otis pi 1 

with a tiara encircled generally with myrtle. The 

fupplicant is not permitted to implore bleſſings: on 
himſelf alone v, his whole nation, and particularly” 
his ſovereign, have a claim to his prayers, himſe 
being neceſſarily comprehended with the reſt. HY 

proceeds to divide his victim 11 5 into ſeveral mi- 4 

nute parts, which, when boiled, he Places uponsthe 

moſt delicate verdure he can find, giving "the Pre * 

rence to trefoil. When things are thus prepared, 

one of the mag], without whoſe preſence n no ſacrifice _ f | 
is deemed lawful, ſtands up and chants the prims | | 
val origin of the gods, which they ſuppoſe ta 
have a facred and myſterious influence, The wor. 

17 Nox permitted to implore bleſſings on bimfel KF alot brut | 2 
noble ſentiment 1s thus beautifully expreſſed by Pope : . 


God loves from whole to parts, but human ſoul | 

Muſt riſe from individuals to the whole; * 

Self- love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 8 

As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lakes 

The centre mov'd, a circle ſtraight ſucceeds, _; 1 

Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads 3 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 3 „ 

| His Er "yy and next, all human race. - .. \ 

Pope: Blogs, Ws 

. Divide his widtim. Erbe ceremony of che Perſia 8 Haeri- 7 

fice is related at — but with ſome N een 2 * 
Strabo.— 7. 
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vidual 2 particular regard. 20 his bin, 5 
alin The ee n among hens prepare on 
this day an ox, a horſe, a camel, or an aſs, which 
are roaſted whole; the p60 er ſort are ſatisfied with : 
a lamb or a ſheep! they eat but ſparingly of meat, 
but are fond of the after diſhes; which are ſeparately 
introduced. From hence the Perſians take occaſion 
to ſay, that the Grecians do not leave their tables 
fatisfied; having nothing good to induce them - 
continue there—if they had they would eat more. 
Of wine they drink profuſely: they may neither 
vomit nor make water before any one; which cuſ- 
toms they ſtil obſerve. They are accuſtomed to 
deliberate on matters of the higheſt moment when 
warm with wine; ; but whatever they in this ſitua⸗ 
tion may determine is again propoſed to them on 
the morrow, in their cooler moments, by the per- 

ſon in whoſe houſe they had before aſſembled. If 
at this time alſo it meet their approbation, it is ex- 


co otherwiſe it is s rejected, Whatever, alſo 5 


— on 5 


173 Of wine &. Jaclad every age the eee hi 3 by : 
dicted to intemperance ; and the wines of Shiraz have triumph- 
ed over the law of Mahomet.—Grbbon.: In contradiction to the 
above obſervation, it appears from Xenophon, that the Perſians, 
in che earlier period of their + hiſtory, were a temperate and 
ſober people. But that, in the time of * they * 
3 is confirmed Loy Plato—2. . 
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are of equal dignity, they ſalute each other on the 
mouth; if one is an inferior, they only kils che cheeky | 
if there be a great difference in ſituation, the inferior 


1 ? 1 4 % 

N 5 ey * 0 ' ” N ah . * 9 

hey «< en ſober, ays a { tine. 
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cxxxlv. If — meet at any time e 
che ran of each party is eaſily diſcovered: if ner 


falls proſtrate on the ground. They treat with 
moſt reſpect thoſe who live neareſt to them; as they 
become more and more remote, their eſteem of each 
other diminiſhes ; for thoſe who, live very diſtanz > 
from them they entertain not the ſmalleſt regard; 


eſteeming themſelyes the moſt excellent of man- 


kind, they think that the value of others muſt di- : 
miniſh in proportion to their diſtance. During as 
empire of the Medes, there was a regular gradation 


of authority; the Medes goyerned all as well az 


their neighbours, but theſe alſo were ſuperior tg 


. thoſe contiguous to them, who again held the next 
nation in ſubjection; which N the Ferſianz 


174 Falls proſtrate on the ground. ]—Our countryman e 
obſerves, that the modern mode of ſalutation hetwixt equals 
in the Eaſt, is by laying the right hand on the boſom, and gent· . 
ly declining the body; but when a perſon of great rank is fue 
luted, they bow to the ground, and kiſs the hem of his garment. 


Upon this ſubje& conſult alſo Pocock and Shaw, The Syro- 


Pheenician woman fell at the feet of Jeſus, Quintus Curtius relates 
of Alexander the Great, that when he returned from the conqueſt 
of Afia, he diſdained the manners of his country, and ſuffered 
thoſe who approached his pods to lie ** on the W 
before him.— 7. 
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ol che Modes 0 8 
i ; "Tp 6 alfo, nm nav "th 


ardour for all any of which ony have heard 5 


2 paſſion for boys *?* they learned from the C | 
and each my: has | ny. n but oe mom 15 


176 Pasten 75 30, L-Hos⸗ 105 Platarch, i in his diſcourſe e on 
the malignity of Herodotus, could the Perſians poſſibly have 


learned this viee of the Greeks? It is univerſally acknowledged . | 


that the cuſtom of caſtrating young men was common amongſt 
the Perſians, long, before they viſited the coaſts of Greece. 

Mr. Harmer, in his Obſervations on Paſſages of Scripture, - 
has been at ſome pains to prove, that in all probability the plain 
upon which the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah bt ow 
where in the ſouth of Pera, 7 

That this vice was of very great add in 'Greeee, appears 8 
from a paſſage of Phanocles, preſerved in Stobzus, which ins 
forms us, that the Thracian women put Orpheus to death, on 
account of his unnatural , Ls 
of Calais. ; : 


Ile etiam Thracum populis fait anftor, amorem | 
In teneros transferre mares, citraque juventwam 


N breve ver, et primos carpere ores, 
Ovid. Mer. X, 83. 


Bot the Want Shins of Heme may perhap s furniſh a tea- 
ſonable n N the N of this ores. 


vice.—7. 
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e Rrctggh PR TEES as 855 poet on 
their numbers. From their fifth '77 to their en: 1 


den 7 ; to him who has the 2 Ine . 25 5 


0 . 


tieth year they inſtruct their children in 


things only, the art of the bow, horſemanſhip 78, m 
and a ſtrict regard to trutk. Till his fifth year 8 ” 


boy is __ in oy female e an} 1 not pes 8 


#76 Natty f " da, J —A numerous potter] is, at ag? 
preſent day, the moſt fervent wiſh of the female inhabitants of ' 


Egypt. Public reſpect is apnexed to fruitfulneſs. This is 5 


even the prayer of the poor, * earns bis bread 6 by the gen 


of his brow —Savary, = 7 
Without any exaggeration, all the women n my Le WR © 


haye twelve or thirteen children; and the old ones boaſt of ha- 4. 
ing had five-and-twenty or thirty a- piece, and are reſpected ac-. Ti 


cording to the number they have Ree Ts of 2 
M. W. Montague from Conſtantinople. | 
Sterility is a reproach among the Orientals, ind they: fill re „ 
tain ſor fecundity all the eſteem of ancient times, —Volmey." 8 
The ſame commendation of fertility ſeems to be nnplied i in 


ſcripture, Judges, xii. 14, wy the enumeration of Abdon- 8 ſons a , 


and grandſons.—T, NE 
117 From their Fifth, Sc. Ern account ral Perkan education 5 


$78 \Horſemanſhip.]—This, in the time of Cyrus, did hot « cond” A 
a part of Perſian education. The Perſians, at that period, 


= from that given by Xenophon. . 


ſti 


inhabiting a country mountainous, and without paſturage, could 


not breed horſes; but as ſoon as they had conquered a country 
ſuitable to this purpoſe, they learned the art of horſemanſhip ; 
and Cyrus made it be conſidered as a diſgraceful thing, that any 


| perſon to whom he had preſented a horſe ſhould go any ae A 


of foot, even to the ſmalleſt diſtance.— Larcher. 9 


mitted 


FCC N "+ 10 en eat 0. 
cxxXVII. This cuſtom ee com end i 
blen I cannot but think highly of that-cuſtom;alſo, 
which does not allow even the ſoyereign to pur 
any one to death for a ſingle offence ; neither from 
any one provocation is 4 Perſian eri EX. 
erciſe extreme ſeverity in his family. Severity 
there only lawful, when, aſter careful examinations 
the offences are found to exceed the merits. 'T hi y 
will. not belive that any one ever killed his pa- 
rent; when ſuch accidents have apparently happen- 
ed, they 3 afſer + their belief, that che child Would, on 
enquiry, be found either to have been the produce 
of adultery, or: ſpurious ; * conceiying it 1 
impoſſible, that agy real PR © can by: SHE xa 
own offspring * 


* 2 8 4 r „ 
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As 2 5 


cxxxviII. 8 N not; ac with „ 
impunity; they cannot mention without 2 1 . 
hold falſhood in the greateſt” abhorrence 9; ner Ry 
to which they eſteem it diſgraceful to be i in Idee. 155 A 
as well for other reaſons, . as for the temprations — 5 
falſhood 0 „which they think it neceſfarily intro- 


1 12147 i in "the greateſt abborrince,]=The' Perſians were 
nat always ſo ſerupulors about e 1 Herodotas, Book 
iii. and lxæxii. Lare be. ml 8 
189 Temptations to fal/hood, mn in his nails con- 
cecning the contraction of debts, repreſents this differently. 
The Perſians, lays he, eſteem R as a e crime, the 
fr 4 is Rune in debt.—T. | 
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fioned by Cie 9 ee i gainſt t the | 
fun *. If a foreigner is afflicted with 1 he i is" 2 


| multuouſly expelled the country. 41 They have 21; * 2 
for the ſame reaſon, an averſion to white pigeons | 


To all rivers '* they pay extreme veneration; they: 3 
will neither ſpit, waſh their hands, nor evacuate. in 
wy of them ; "and: a n this cuſtom may; 


187 4 ir, Yo Betas aflited 1 hk. are 1 
kept ſecluded in many places of the Eaſt, See ebe & | 
ſeription of Arabia, . 1 

See the Moſaical prohibition concerning. pers — f 


chap. v. ver. 4.—T. - 
7 Hpainſt the ſun.]—When Aſchines ce at Delos, on. 


his way to Rhodes, the inhabitants of that iſland were greatly | 
incommoded by a ſpecies of leproſy, called the white leproſy. 
They imputed it to the anger of Apollo, becauſe, in contradic- 
tion to the cuſtom of the place, my RECTAL 
of a man of rank. Larcher. 

37 To all rivers.]—The ancient Cuthites, and the Perſians 
after them, had a great veneration for fountains and reams, | 5 
which alfo prevailed among other nations, ſo as to have been at 
one time almoſt univerfal. If theſe rivers were attended with 
any nitrous or ſaline quality, or with any fiery eruption, they 
were adjudged to be till more ſatred.— Brant. 1 


What boots you now Scamander's worſhipp'd ſtreams 
His earthly honours, and immortal name? 

In vain your immolated bulls are ſlain, 

Your n courſers glut his gulphs in vain. | 
Pope, Il. Ri. 


| 2 
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r 


} * 


perſonal! or of auf ot 0 


dhe Dario iſah, whith i ; the fame with the 1 Tonian 


ſigma; and attentive 


vers chat al the names. of Teka . end wien 


tive e Th 


cerning which, as they are of a ſeeret nature, I WII 
not pretend to expreſs myſelf deciſively : as to what 
relates: to their dead, I will not affirm it to be true, 
that theſe never are interted till ſome bird or dog 


has diſcovered a propenſity to 8 60 therh. This, 


however, is unqueſtic 


the magi, who 


publicly. obſerve. this cuſtom... The Perſians - firſt 
encloſe the dead body in in wan and alterwards 


> 


34 Names of Prefians.]Thie language {po 


] ce 
Ach in 


perſia, opens a wide field for unſutisfuctory enquiry. Dr. Hyde 
derives it. from that of Media; which is much the fame-as de- 
ducing one jargon of the Saxon heptarchy from another. The 


union of thoſe people named by Europeans the Medes 8 * 
Perfians, is of fuch high antiquity, that it is loft in darkneſs, 


and long precedes every glimmering we can diſcover of the ori- 


gin of their ſpeech. Nichardſem on Faſtarm Marions. 


185 1a. ab,. Bodies thus : encloſed continue perfect fr 
ages. Some gentlemen of the ſociety of antiquaries being 
deſirous to ſee how far the actual ſtate of Edward rhe Firſt's body 


anſwered to the methods rakien to preſerve it, by writs iſſued 


from time to time, in the feigus of Edward the Third and Henry 
the wr ont the treaſuty, to rezew the wax about it, obtained 
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prieſts in particular, Theſe laſt think” ene ü 

to their ſanctity, to deſtroy no animals but the vic? 
tims of ſacrifice. The mag? except 4 man aud 
24 dog, but put other animals without compund 
tion to death. N hey even think it an ten 

highly meritorious to deſtroy ſerpents, an „ and 5 
the different ſpecies of reptiles. e, this dig + 
my In return to 5 STE: Kaner AM] 


* 


"x 


NO Fs to KINO it. It was 0 entire, oe A Ag: Fs 
body muſt, have been preſerved above three centuries and a half, 
in the ſtate in which it was then found. Aunua Regiſter 1774. 
The magi, for a long time, retained the excluſive privilege | 
of having their bodies left as a prey to carnivorous a + 
In fucęeeding times, the Perſians abandoned all corpſes inſerts. - 
minately to birds and beaſts. of prey. 1 . 
This cuſtom ſtill in part continues; * face. of burial of 1 
the Guebres, at the diſtance of half a league from Iſpahan, is a 
round tower made of free: ſtone: it is thirty five feet in height, 
and ninety in diameter, without gate or any kind of entrance; 
they. aſcend it by a ladder. In the midſt of the tower is a kind | 
of trench, into which the bones are thrown. The bodies are 
ranged along the wall in their proper cloaths, upon a ſmall 2 1 
with bottles of wine, & ee. The . en fill the e, 2 
| devour them. —Chardin. : 
135 Serpents, ants, & ]—This, fo 1 is a — of 7 
the Sadder. The learned Dr. Hyde conſiders the Sadder as 


fragments of the works of Zoroaſter, the great Perfian legifla- 


tor. Upon this ſubje& it may not be amiſs to introduce the 1 


opinion of Mr. Richardſon. The Sadder, ſays he, are. the | 


wretched rhymes of a modern Parſi deſtour [prieſt] who lived 


about three centuries ago. F rom this work, therefore, we. * | 
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* 011 173 2 ie : Ten 
„ ambaſſadors to Sy: requ 


reply: «A certain piper, obſerving ſome fiſhes 
ſporting in the ſea, began to play to them, in hopes A 
that they would voluntarily throw eee on 
more; diſappointed in his expectations, he 

his nets, encloſed a great number, an 
to lang ſeeing them leap about, . 34 
now,” ſays he, as you refuſed to come out to me 
when I played to you. Cyrus was induced to re- 
turn this anſwer to the Tonians and Zolians; becauſe 
the Ionians had formerly diſregarded his ſolicitations 
to withdraw, their aſſiſtance from Crœſus, refuſing 
all ſubmiſſion to Cyrus, till they were compelled'by 
neceſſity to make it. This reply, therefore, of Cyrus 
was evidently dictated by reſentment; which, as ſoon 
as the Ionians had received, they fortified their towns, 
and aſſembled all of them ar Panionium, except the 
Milefians : Cyrus had received theſe into his alli- 
ance, upon the conditions which they had formerly 
enjoyed from Crœſus. The general determination 
of the Jonianz 2s to ſend amballadors to 8 | 


cannot ave e even the 8 | 
thing authentic of the genius oH 
Chardin informs us, that the 


fhippers of Perſia, deem I ir merioriour put. of 2 [kind 
| = n e — 


1 x : ; rb : "> liek . - 4 2 | 


ceſus Cady: had eee — | 
gave chem audience, and made them the following | 


e e 4 ; hee, Z . 


3 
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reren Arbe beyond all Wars — 
- purity. of air? and beauty of ſituation; the country; / 1 
above and — 
lie to the eaſt and weſt, being in every reſpect leſs . 
agreeable. Some of them are hoth cold and moiſt; 
others parched by the men e Their 
23 rpg poſſeſſes four ſeveral diſtinctions. Miles | 
$*% js their firſt city towards the ſouth, next to 
Ciel are Myus and Priene; all thels ues ſwam 
in Caria, and uſe the ſame language. In-I dia are 
the cities of Epheſus, Colophon, Lebedos, Teos, 
Clazomenz, Phocza, which have a dialect peculiar - 
to themſelves. There are three other cities pro- 
perly called Ionian; two of theſe, Samos and Chios, 
are ſituated in iſlands; the other, Erythræ, is on 
the continent. The Chians and Erythræans ſpeak © 
alike 1 the Samian tongue 18 e different. 


27 Purity ifs air. |—Theſe a of Wee and * 
climate, which the Ionians enjoyed, are enumerated. by mong : 
ancient writers. This people, unable to defend themſelves. | 

| (fays the Abbe Barthelemy) againſt the Perſians, conſoled them. 
ſelves for the loſs of their liberties in the boſom of rs. 
neſs and the cultivation of the arts,—7, _ ' 

10 Miluus, c.] For a particular account of the modern | 
names and cicumſtances of aheſc n cities, e Cl an 
ler and Pocock. Rs 
Miletus was the birth -placeof Thales, c of AN 
goras. Epheft us of Parthaſivs, FO of Xcnophanes, Teos 
| F Ahacreon.—5 Fs 
3 e 
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— 


particular, was their motive for ſepara! m- 
ſelves: from the body of chat nation of which cher. 
conſtituted a part 3; . Athens, of all the Grecian ẽi- 
ties, being the only one of any diſtinction. The 
appellation of Ionians was for this reaſon diſdained 
by the Athenians, and ſome other Ionians, which 
Prejudice does not yet appear to be obliterated. 
In oj tion to this, the above twelve cities are 
proud of the 1 name, and have in conſequence erected 


a ſacred edifice, which they call the Panjonium . 


They determined to admit no other of the I 
189 Panionium.]—About beben miles to the fouth of Scals 


Nuova there is a Chriſtian village called Changlee. It is ſup- 
poſed. to be cho ancient Paniogium, where the meeting of the 
twelve cities of Ionia was held, and. a ſolemn ſacrifice per- 
formed to Neptune Heliconius, in which the people. of Priepe 
prefided, —Poeock, _ 

The victim ſacrificed in this temple was 2 ball; ag it was. 


1 


deemed an auſpicious omen if he lowed whilſt they wok con- = 


duQting him co the place of ſacrifice. | KS 95 

Du na n Hatner: 1 | 1 
Not louder, roars, WER 

(Ae Noprans' ring on Helle's high Geer, 
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EY c L ti 8.5 . : 
cities to this SER and the ere wis 10 
thoſe of n done. 4 


cxlav. The Dekats x now intabiring 1 ren YN | 
polis, which was formerly called Hexapolis, inſti- 
tuted a ſimilar exemption; not admitting the — fl 
bouring Dorians, nor indeed ſome of their o -W 
people, who had violated a ſacred and eſtabliſned 
cuſtom, to the temple of Triope *. The prize 0E 
theſe games, which were celebrated in honour of the 


Triopian Apollo, was formerly a tripod of bra wy z 


which the victor was not expected to carry away v 45 
but to leave as a votive offering in the temple of de 
122 A man of Halicarnaſſus * n n 


8 


3 4 
, . EY 


: 5 * 5 
+: N 15 


. 290 Temple of 7 riepe.—Triopium was a es of Carla, founded.- 1 
by Triopas, fon of Eryſicthon. Hence the Triopean promontory. . - 
took its name, where was à temple known under the name of the 
Triopean temple, conſecrated to Apollo. The Dorians here cele- 5 
brated games in honour of that god, but e Joining with 
him Neptune and the nymphs, _ 

In this temple was held a general aſſembly 8 the Dorians of 
Aſia, upon the model of that of Thermopylz.—Larcher. "M2? 
1 Vat not erpected to carry away. In the games in Honqut 
of Apollo and Bacchus, the victor was not permitted to carry tb 
prize away with him. It remained in the temple of the deity,” 
with an inſcription ſignifying the names of the perſons at whoſe. > 
coſt the games were W with chat of the Vidorlous:” 5 
tribe. Larcher. 2 

1 Halicarnaſſus.]— The ently of Herodotus i is eminently 

conſpicuous from the faithful manner in which he relates circum. 
Mances but little honourable either for Halicarnaſſus, his country, "2 
or even for the Athenians, who had expreſſed themſelves anxious 
to receive him into the number of their citizens, and before 


. ke had publicly W his hiſtory. See ws chap. « exlvi. 3 


of 8 x 2 725 


5 lation of this culo carried the 9 — ts "his on e — 
houſe, where it Was openly | : In - 1 5 5 WE 4 

ment of this offence, Halicarnafſus was excluded” © 
from the participation of their religious ceremonies, ' | = | 
by the fire cine of ——A  _ 


© N Ys 


cxi x. v4 N to me, 5 « 1 ow 1 
vided themſelves into twelve ſtates, and were unwil-, 2 = © 
ling to connect themſelves with more, ſimply | becauſe 9 1 
in Peloponneſus they were originally ſo circumſtan- e 
ced as are the Achæans at preſent, by whom the 8 ” i 

Ionians were expelled, The firſt of theſe is Pellens ' 
near Sicyon, then Kigira and Xgz, through which . 
the Crathis flows with a never-failing ſtream, giving 
its name to a well-known river of Italy. Next to +. 
thele is RON then Helice, to which place, the : 


of this book; edle deen paſſages i the 50 30. and 7 | _ 
books. Boubie n. 5 "oi 
193 Cos, Cos was the birth-place eee e 5 1 
294 Cridus,]—Cnidus was celebrated for being the bia 1 5 
place of the hiſtorian Cteſias, and of the' aſtronomer Eudoxus; © ! 
and no leſs e 7 anamatrauaass 2 4 | — 
Praxiteles 77. SOPs 
The medals ſtruck at Cnidue in the ö Nuss of the Roman em- 
perors, repreſent, as may be preſumed, the Venus of Praxiteles. | 
The goddeſs with her right hand' conceals her ſex, with her left 
ſhe holds ſome nes over A veſſel of JE INE au 17 0 
Anachanſis. FW 
It is ITS WR of remarks eee *. R — 
nus de Medicis conceals with her left hand the diſtinQion of her + Bo” 
ſex, 9 her right is id to her e en „ 
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3 Ionians fled after being v attfe by due 
{3 Achæans. Next follow Fit, Aue F P Te, 
br — Pharz, and 8 2 which Bit by | Fire? * : 


* 
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the only inland city. 


CcxLVI. That; are the ay Ace & the 1 N 
chaans,” to which the Ionians formerly belongs ed, 

| who, for this reaſon, conſtructed an equal number 
of cities in the country which they afterwards in: 5 
„„ ane Tic theſe are more properly Tonians 
5 than the reſt, it would be abſurd to affert 6 
to imagine. It is certain that the Abantes wo of. E | 
f | Eubcea, who have neither name nor any thing e elſe 
= in common with Tonia, form a conſiderable part of 
3 them. T hey are, moreover, mixed with che Ainyai 


195 Egium. Erbe inhabitants of this place W vanquiſhed 
the AEtolians in a naval fight, and taken from them a veſſel of 7 
fifty oars, they made an offering of the'tenth. part to the temple. . 
of Delphi, at the ſame time they demanded of the god, who ' 
were the braveſt of the Greeks The Pythian anſwered thus: 
The beſt cavalry arc thoſe of Theſſaly; the lovelieſt women 
are thoſe of Sparta; they who drink the water of the fair foun⸗-⸗ 
tain of Arethuſe are valiant; but the Argives, who inhabit be- 
twixt Terinthus and Arcadia, abounding + in flocks, are more ſo. 5 
—As for you, oh, Egians you are neither the third, nor the 
. fourth, nor even the twelfth; you inſpire no reſpect, nor are e of. 
the ſmalleſt importance.” Larcber. To 
96 Abuntes.] — This people cut off their hair 3 and fuf- 6 
fered it to grow behind; being a valiant race, they did this to 
prevent the enemy, whom they always boldly fronted, ſeizing 
them by the hair. For the ſame reaſon Alexander the Great 
ordered his generals to make the ape cut off their hair -4 
Larcber. 7 4 
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of Athens leſter e ie le X 
„ their firſt ſettling in the eon 

ry, brought no wives, but married a number of 
can vomen, 5 PRA 


vered to their 1 never to \ fi at 8 ni 
their huſbands,” nor to call them by cheir appro _ i 175 
priate names ; which reſolution was provoked by 
A their parents, their huſbands, and 
children, and by their being afterwards con- 
pelled to marry the: aſſaſſin e . E 


755 2 ies Erbe } IN 10 de ico houſe of „„ 
Athens. After the ſenators ; were elected, p preſiding officers M 
appointed, who were called Pryranes "There were fifty of theſe, Ip 
and they refided conſtantly in the pr. 7 that they mightt- - 2 
be ready, ſays Potter, to give audience to whoever had any u 
to propoſe concerning the commonwealth, An the ſame lace. | 
alſo reſided ther citizens who had r rendereCimpofraneſe 7 | 1 
their country. The Prytaneum was ſacred to Veſta; it y . 3 


appropriate to Athens: mention is made of the P. of 3 
r of 8 of Syracuſe, and For e's 3 
1 i 5 3M,” 14 : 
fo 


; — Polit e Codris, es Me. 
lanthus. Of their Ionian name theſe were. Tony. 
tenacious than the reſt of their countrymen ; the L 
| are without Ga ee genuine Toni tans > - but XY 
. An gin 3 9 eee Kl, 
val 9, from which it is to be obſerved, chat de 0 
| Epheſians and Colophonians are alone exclu 
who had ee wee crime of murder. 


0 Glaucus. Jr Thig i is t | Glaucus who relies is 
| logy to Diomed in the fixth b of the IHad. | 


Hippolochus ſurviv'd; from him * came, „ 
The honour'd author of my birth and name; NN 15 "ag 5 
By his decree I ſought the Trojan town, &c.—Pope. 


Invidious as it may appear, we cannot help remarking, . 5 1 
the whole verſion of this epiſode is comparatively defective * © 
ſpirit and in melody.—-T. | 8 

"99 Apaturian Feffival. This was firſt inſlituted at A +4 
and thence derived to the reſt of the Tonians, Colophon, ad 
Epheſus alone excepted. It continued three days; the firſt | 
was called Dorpia, from Dorpos, a ſupper ; on the evening of 
this day each tribe had a ſeparate meeting, at which a ſump- 
tuous entertainment. was s prepared. The ſecond day was named 
Anarruſis. Victims were offered to Jupiter and to Minerva, in - 


it was uſual to turn the head of the victims opwards towards > 
heaven, The third day was called Koureotis, from Kouros, a _ 
youth, or Koura, ſhaving. The young men who preſented = 
themſelves to be inrolled amongf the citizens had then their hair. 
cut off. At this time their fathers were obliged to ſwear, that 5 
both themſelves and the mothers of the young men were free- 
born Athenians. For farther particulars on this ſubjeR, t wy 


r Potter's 9 of Greece.— 7. 4 
*I xn. 


\ 


cities, to aha Fun 'the Paniqnia. | 
proper names of theſe 


choſe of all che other Greeks, terminate, like he 5 


: Perſian pe MA; in the fame dame. 


cxIIX. The above are the cites dl ln, Tie Th 
of Zolia are Cyme, ſometimes called Phryconis, 


Lariſſæ, Neontichus, Temnos, Cilla, Notium, A 
welke Pitane, 4 ne and | 


54 ia; L1CH 
2 3% 'Ss n * > 
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00 e 1 oY ans were ths hos 


term originally, however varied afterwards, and differently ap- 


propriated. They are each a compound from Omphe, and re- 

late to the oracular deity. Ampelus, at Mycale in Ionia, Was 
confeſſedly ſo denominated, from its being a ſacred place, and _ 
abounding with waters, by which e who drank them ws * « 


ſuppoſed to be inſpired.Bryaut. 


20 Heliconi an Neptune. The Ionians had a great vention 75 
for Neptune; they had erected to him a temple at Helice, a 


city af Achaia, when that country belonged to them. From 


this place the deity took his name of Heliconius. Homer calls - 
him Helicogian king. The Ionians giving place to the Acha- 
ians, carried with them to Athens, where they took refuge, the 


worſhip of Neptune: afterwards fixing in Aſia, they conſtructed, 


in honour. of this divinity,” a temple, on the model of that at 


Helice, This temple was in the territories of Priene, to which 


place he who preſided at the ſacrifices was obliged to belong, 
its inhabitants giving out that they came from Helice.—Lar- 


cher 


C.. The loſs of 8 5 In: was — by t 
following incident. Some inhabitants of Colophon, 
who had raiſed a ſedition, and had deen driven from | 
their country, were received into Smyrna. They 
watched their opportunity, and Whillt the citizens | 
were engaged in celebrating the rites of Bacchus - 
without the town, they ſecured the gutes, and took 
poſſeſſion of the place. All the -Zolians aſſem 
bled for its relief: they afterwards came to terms, 5 
and it was agreed that the Tonians ſhould retain 
the city, reſtoring to the former inhabitants their 
; houſehold goods. The Smyrneans were in con- 
ſequence divided among the other cities, with 
Enjoyment of the TR e . 0 
each. 


7 


The above are the Zolian cites. cn. af 
Þ nel among which we have not enumerated | 
thoſe of mount Ida, which can hardly be faid to 
make a part of their body. They have alſo in 
TLeſbos five en, there is a fixth, named + 
—_ Leſte. ]—The names of Arion and Terpander, of Pitta-- | . 


dus, of Alcæus, and of Sappho, and, in after times, of Theo- : 


lay i 1 | aifparching 3 to Spar, .whos, 4 


man of Phocza, whoſe name Was Pythermus. 


when there, ſelected fer their 


and eee wit — bo 


Habited in purple , as a means of gerting "of 


eee eee oget 


phanes the hiſtorian, egen i making the fla 
| juſt object of claſſieal curioſity. Axion and Terpa 


all their cotemporaries in the ſcience and practice of 3 . 
Pittacus was eminent for his wiſdom; ; and of Alczus and Sap- 15 
pho little more need be ſaid, than that they have ever bern con- 


ſidered as the founders of lyric poetry. A proper opportunity 
ſcems here to preſent itſelf, of informing the Engliſh reader, that 


what has been ſaid of the diſſolute manners of Sappho is only / 


| to be found i in the works of thoſe who lived a long time after 
her. The wines of Leſbos were eſtermed the fineſt in Greece £ 


it is -now called Mytilene, which was the name of tho ancient 


capital of the.iſland—7; A 
_ Tenedbu.— The Grecian Meet which proceeded. againſt 


Troy lay here. It retains its name, is inhabited by Greeks | 
nd TY, AA CY WTO" 2 gpod wine and | 


brandy.— 7. | 
| 2% Habited in purple. ]—This dreſs was the ed likely to 

make him c In 
archer, 


is De an ery bacon | 


\ 


« %% _- 
in the wid ef chem my exeited all his powers td, 
prevail on them to communicate their aſliftance, 5 5 : 
The Lacedzmonians paid no attention to him, and, 
publicly reſolved not to aſſiſt the Ionians. On the 
departure of the ambaſſadors they nevertheleſs al. 5 
patched a veſſel of fifty oars, to watch the proceed⸗- 
ings of Cyrus, as well as of the Ionians. Ara f 
at Phocza, they ſent forwards to Sardis one Ln — 
nes, the principal man of the party, who was com- . 
miſſioned to inform Cyrus that the Lacedæmoni- 
ans would reſent whatever injury might | be ee 
to any of the Grecian cities. N „ 
D CLIIL Cyrus gave 1 to.Lacrihes; oe 
which he enquired of the Grecians around him, 
who theſe Lacedzmonians were, and what effec- _ 
tive power they poſſeſſed, to juſtify this lofty lan- 
guage? When he was ſatisfied in theſe particulars, 
he told the Spartan, c That men who had a large 
void ſpace in their city, where they aſſembled for 
the purpoſe of defrauding each other, could never 
be to him objects of terror: he farther obſerved, 
that if he continued but in health, he would take 
care that their concern for the Ionian troubles = 
\ ſhould be ſuperſeded by the greatneſs of their 15 
own.” Cyrus made this reflection upon the Greeks, 
from the circumſtance of their having large public 
ſquares s for the convenience of trade: the Per- 


CS 


bop! ; 
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205 1 public IT have my SE whether. nes. 


dotus was not miſin formed in this particular. Xenophon prds 


perly e the 28885 ſquare which was occupied by the 
| houſes 1 


* 


proceeded to Ecbatane, taking Crorkus with hn. 
The Ionians he held in trifling eſtimaric 3 
ed with what he expected in his vie Aon : 
lon and the Bactrians. He was prepared alſo for | 
more ſerious reſiſtance from the Sacians and Egyp- 
 tians; he therefore reſolved” to take the command 
in theſe expeditions himſelf, and to entruſt one ef 
his GAGE neee Tonian war. 


CLIV. As Dink as Cyrus had-lefe Sardis 8 ; 
tyas excited the Lydians to revolt. He proceeded | 
towards the ſea, and having all the wealth of Sar- 
dis at command, he procured a band of mercena- 
ries, and prevailed on the eee of the coaſt 
to enliſt under his banners; he then encamped os: 
fore Sardis, and EO Tam! in the WN 


CLV. Intelligence of this was tears to Cas ket 
on his march ; who thus addreſſed Crœſus on the 
ſubject: © What will, in your opinion, Creeſus, 
be the event of theſe diſturbances? The Lydians | 

| ſeem inclined to provide ſufficient employment for 
me, and trouble for themſelves : J am in doubt, 
whether it vill not be better to reduce them alto- | 


touſes of he aniline e 
tion of youth, from thoſe places in which nn, and mer- 
2 were fold. ear. 
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ed the child Vou, nen ae nh e 
parent of the Lydians, remain in captivity; and t 
f I. am ſurprized-that they, to whom I have reſtor- 
ed their city, rebel againſt: my; power. Cre 
on hearing theſe ſentiments of Cyrus, was-alarmed; 
for the ſafety of Sardis. Sir, — Syrari. : 
| marks are certainly reaſonable ; but do not, in your: 
anger, deſtroy an ancient city, which cannot juſtly: 
2 of the former or preſent commotions 
Of its preceding troubles I was the occaſion, the 
penalty of which I ſuffer in my own perſon: : PU 
tyas, who has abuſed your confidence, is the author 
of the preſent; let him, therefore, bee 
your reſentment; but let the Lydians be forgivenz: 
who may eaſily be prevented from giving you trou- 
ble or alarm hereafter. Let their. arms be taken 
from them; let them be commanded: to wear tu- 
nics under their cloaks, and buſkins/ about their 
legs; ſuffer them to inſtruct their children in danc- 
ing, muſic, and other feminine accompliſhments ; 
you will ſoon ſee them loſe the dignity of man- 
hood , and be effectually delivered from all u- 
. be | 


cIxI. 


** 26 5 the dignity . people berres b 
feminate, that the word ludixein ſignified to dance: the Ro- 
mans alſo called dances and pantomimes ludiones and ludii, 
which words are derived, not from Judus, but from the Lydians; ; 
for the Latins uſed Ludus, Surus, Suria, for Tydus, N _ | 
Syria. f 

* 


mak becauſe he though was rem ths ng 
be feud 5 
what ho hd e wa forcible, Cyrus would dor 


3-tted:aliw..00. the: junhabing- ett dafhomas - 


angels pa 


volting in future, if they oped iy "pl 
"9 and their ONICC | | | 1 
tion. Cyrus took eee mon 


Crœſus, with Which, forgetting his. . hs . 


promiſed to comply. He, in conſequence, dif- 
patched: Mazares the Mede, who was commiſſio 
cd to enforce theſe obſervances amon 
ans, which Crcſus had recommended. He further 


ordered all thoſe. to be ſold: as ſlaves who had been 


active in the Lydian revolt, excepting Pactyas, 


„ nnn 


preſence. 


— 


CLVil. These commands. 4s he ſued in be pb- 


greſs, and he marched without delay to Perſia. 
As ſoon as rann informed that an army 


was advancing to him, he fled. in affright 
to Cyme. N n e inſtantly to Sardis, 


with a ſmall diviſion of the army of Cyrus. When 
he heard of the flight of Pactyas, his firſt ſtep was 


Xerxes compelled the Babylonians, who had revolted from 
him, to adopt a ſimilar. conduct. He forbade ⁊heir carrying 
arms, and obliged them ta learn the practice of muſic, to have 


„„ n 
Larcher. qe | 2. 
oh” to 


the- Lydi- 


„ 


Cyrus had commanded. —— 15 effec tu! 
that it produced a total change in ene 6 
the Lydians. Mazares then diſpatched — 
to Cyme, demanding the perſon. of Pactyas: with: | 
this the Cymeans heſitated to comply, and firſt» of. 
Al ſent perſons to conſult the oracle of Branchid, 
== for directions how to act. This oracle was of che 
3 greateſt antiquity, and conſulted both by the Ioni- 
% | ans and olians: it is in the territories of vile, 
__ the om of Panormus wal 


. 3 


cLVII. Their 3 were e degel "as ew 
quire what conduct, with reſpect to Pactyas, would 
be moſt conformable to the will of the gods: the 15 . 
were in anſwer commanded to deliver him up to 
the Perſians; which ſtep, on their return, was 
about to be followed. In contradiẽtion to the g. 
neral inclination, Ariſtodicus, ſon of Eeraclides, 
a man exceedingly popular, diſtruſted the inter- 
pretation of the oracle, and the Hdelity of the mel. : 
ſengers. He propoſed, therefore, that a ſecond - 
. meſſage of enquiry ſhould be ſent to the 0 5 
and he himſelf was among the er an 
for this purpoſe. 


CLIX, On their arrival 1 Ariftadi 


/ 207 Port of Panormus.J-—It will be proper to as 13 | 
| thi there were two places of this name; and that this muſt hot 
be confounded with the Pert of TROY in the gs 0 


1 


the Perſians — us mY delive n into. . 
hands: much as We” are afraid of their power, we 
fear ſtill more to withdraw our protection from a 
ſuppliant; ail" we w, your immutable opinion of 
ſuch conduct.“ He nevertheleſs received the ſame 
anſwer; arg oy were ordered to deliver up Pac- 
yagi To give gr ater force to what he had Rid, 
Ariſtodicus made a circle round the temple, and. 
from ſuch” neſts as were built on the outſide he 
took the young. In conſequence of his doing a 


a voice is ſaid to have exclaimed from the inner- 785 


moſt receſſes of the temple, Impious' man bow 85 
dareſt thou to injure thoſe who have ſought my : 
protection? In anſwer to this, Ariſtodious Tow” - 
plied with perfect compoſ 1 attentive” 
to thoſe who have ſor be 

you command us to abandon thoſe wWho have 
ſought ours?” Ves, returned the oracle; FIG 
come! * that ROW . N men as 8 rai ene bal 


2 „ Such ge men as you. Dr. e . that Ju. | 
tice, charity, piety, and faith, were not with thoſe of the mid- 
dle ages, who cultivated logical or philoſophical divinity, what 
our Saviour and his apoſtles meant by theſe virtues. Thoſe 
doctors called that man pious and hely who ſtripped himſelf to 
enrich the prieſts, who built churches and monaſteries, who nei- 
ther rejected nor neglected any thing which the pope required 
to be believed and performed. The remark applies, with pe- 
culiar force and truth, to the fimes and circumſtances Oe 
in ORs, Pein or, n 333 


Bs; = . * 


, ene 1 
- periſh the ſooner, and that peu mah never you 
e me . Merck) Er aur * wo 


0 \ CLX. The nnen delibera g 
| WG in refolved to take a middle epy that er mig he 8 1 
neither offend heaven, by abandoning one who hack 
fought their protection, nor expoſe themſelves. to ” | 
the indignation of Cyrus, by refuſing: his requeſt. 
| Pactyas, therefore, was privately diſpatched to 
Mytilene. From hence alſo Mazares demanded {| 
him, and for a certain compenſation the inhabi- . | 
tants of Mytilene agreed to deliver him. This, 
however, as the matter was never bropght to an 
iſſue, I pretend not poſitively to aſſert. The Cy= . 
means, hearing the danger of Pactyas, ſent a veſſel | 
to Leſbos, in which he was conveyed to Chios. 
He here took refuge in the temple of Minerva 
The Thians were prevailed on by the offer of 
Atarneus, a place in Myſia oppoſite to Leſbos, to 
take him forcibly from hence, and furrender 
him to K enemies. The Perfinns thus obtain- 


; a 
2 N 2 


299 Minerva, ]- Minerva Poliouchos, the protectreſs of the ei- : 
tadel. All citadels were ſuppoſed to be under the mene, | 
this goddeſs, where alto ſhe had uſually a * 5 ; 


* 


Soon as to Ilion's tapmoſt tower they come, 
And awful reach the high . dome. - 
| Pope, I. vi. 


210 Serreador bis J-Chuiron the e ſays hi . 

| tarch, a more ancient writer than Herodotus,. relating this mat- 

ter concerning PaQyas, charges neither the Mytilenians nor | 

Chians with any ſuch action. Theſe are his words:“ Pac- 
18 N . 
4 „ 


ed . 

Pactyas delivered alive into his hands 

Long, however, aſtet this event, the Chiahs' re- 
i part of the produce of Atarneus 
in ay of their faordd ceremonies; they appeared 
4 it in ular Bap eee IP COR 


Chians) M 124 ae en reduce theft to obs: 
dience wha, had - oppoſed, Tabalus. The Prient⸗ 
ans were ſubdued and fold for flaves; the plains of 
the Meander, and the city of Magneſla, were given 
up for plunder to the ſoldiers: after, thels Sveni 
Mazares felt a victin to a aden dſsaſs, „ 


cats Harpugis ths Meds vas appoints. 
ſucceed him: this was the man whom Aſtyages 
had entertained with ſo unnatural a feaſt, and who . 


had affifted Cyrus in obtaining the Kingdom: tim 
Cyrus appointed to the command of his army. 
On his arrival in lonia, he blockaded ths different 
towns, by throwing up entrenchments before them; 
Phocæa was the firſt OY * on which. thus Jo 
into his hands. | | 2 


: CLXIIL The Phocaiins were pads feſt 4 the . 
Greeks who made long voyages. The Adriatic and 


tyas, „„ ecke the Fertan mz. £54 : 
to Mytilene, ccc 


a on the malignity of Herodotus. N 1 
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che Tyrthene ſeas; I Iberia * 8 arte f 


vereign of the place; he had then gov ee Jr f 
Tarteſſians for the ſpace of eighty years, and he 


lity. 
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all explored by them. Their veſſels were ne Wh round 
but of fifty oars. On their touching at Tartefſus, 
they conciliated the favour of Arganthonius*!” 2 


lived to the age of one hundred and twenty. Upon 


that occaſion he formed ſuch a regard for the Pho- 


cæans, that, ſoliciting them to leave Ionia, he give 
them permiſſion to chooſe within his territories 


whatever ſituation. they might prefer. On their re. 
fuſal of his offer, and when he heard from them that 


the power of the Mede was continually W 4 


he ſupplied them with money to build w 


city. The extent of the walls, which were of = . 
furlongs, the ſize of the ſtones, with the {kill of the 
workmanſhip, {ufficiently atteſt the Aer, 8 Aber = 


CLXIV. The Phacraus being thus 2 : 


| with walls, Harpagus advanced and attacked their 


city. He offered them terms, and engaged to leave. 7 
them unmoleſted, if they would Bo one of their 


** Arganthonius. ]—That Herodotus may not, in this Red: 2 
de accuſed of falſehood, be it known that in theſe our times, afi 7 


Engliſſrman, of the name of Thomas Parr, lived to the age f 


one hund red and ſifty- three. He was invited from his reſidence 
in the country to London, by king Charles, as a miracle of 36 
longevity, where he died, the change of-air and of diet not 0 


agreeing with him. In all probability if he had ſtaid at home, h 


might have lived longer. What is more remarkable, at the 
ige of one hundred, he was tried for his wi ob/vim ilatenk : 
ks e eee | | _ 


I L 1 0 N 6 

liſhed, anc 8 one edi 
ace 1 1 for a Rete purpoſe. From their averſion 
to ſervitude, the e requeſted a day to de- 
liberate. on his propoſal; deſiring him im that inter- 
val to withdraw his Nane Harpagus avowed him 
ſelf conſcious-of their intentions, but granted their 
- requeſt. - Immediately on his retiring from their 
walls, the Phoczans prepared their fifty=oar'd gal- 
lies, in which they placed their families and effects. 
They collected alſo the ſtatues and votive offerings 
from their temples, leaving only paintings, and ſuch 
works of iron or of ſtone as could not eafily be re- 
moved. With theſe they embarked, and directed 
their courſe to Chios. Thus deſerted by its A 
—_ the Perſians Won e 10 r 


CLXV. On cheir 0 at Chios, hey 1 
propoſitions for the purchaſe of the Enuſſæ iſlands; 
not ſucceeding in their object, as the Chians 
were afraid of being by theſe means injured” in 
their commerce, the Phocæans proceeded to Cyr- 
nus *. In this place, twenty years before, they had, 

242 Some one ed; ee 1 nis paſſage is involved in ſome obſcu- 
rity. The conimentators underſtand a temple, M. Reiſce wiſhes / 


to make an addition of the word mithre. But the Perſians did not 


confine the deity within walls. Perhaps, ſays Weſſeling, Har- 
pagus was ſatisfied with their conſecrating one ſingle building, 
in token of ſubjection. For my own part, I think that the kings 
having a palace in every large town of his dominions, the build- 
ing which Harpagus demanded, was probably intended for his 
reſidence,” whenever he might happen to viſit Phocæa; or it 
mi wn ry be intended for the n. his e = 
3 0 This i C | 
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which they gave the name of Alalia. Argaitfis ul „ 
in the mean while had died, and the Phocaand „ 
their way to Cyrnus touched at Phogæa, has they 


Put ta death every one of the garriſon, which hd”. | 
haan left by Harpagus for the defence of the place, | 


Aſter this they bound themfelves under ſolemn 
curſes never ta deſert each! other; | They farther 
agreed by an aath never to return to Phocea, till 
8 red-hot ball, which they threw into the ſea, ſhould 


Fi again. Notpithſtanding theſe engagements, | 


the greater part of them were, during the voyage, 
ſeized with ſo tender and ſuch affeftionate regret for 
their ancient reſidence, that they returned to Pho» 
cæa. Such of them as adhered to their formers 6. 
lemn reſolutions, proceeded in their courſe from -/ 
Ænuſſæ to Cyrnus, 7 Mi WEL 

CLXVI. Here 4 ſettled, lived i in peace wh 
the ancient inhabitants far the ſpace of five years, 
and erected ſome temples. In conſequence, hows 
ever, of their committing depredations an all their 
neighbours, the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians ool- 
lefted a fleet of fixty veſſels to appeſe them. The 
Phoczans on their Part were not inactive; they alſh 
fitted out ſixty veſſels, and advanced to meet their 
adverſaries on the Sardinian fea, The fleets en⸗ 
gaged, the Phaczans conquered, but ahtained what 
might be termed a Cadmean victory . They loft 


243 Cade aiv Erbe origin of this proverb i is 8 
N VO 


- loaded their i To all le ted — 1 
and, abandonin 5 mee 3 17 wa, ; 
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cl XVI. On board a the elk i Lehr ths 5 
ken by the enemy were a number of priſoners, | 
moſt of whom vere art 0 d on ſhore, and ſtoned to 
death. After which enormity it happened that all 
the men, cattle, "and different animals belonging to 


Agylla e, which approached this ſpot, were ſeized 


with convulſions, and deformity of one kind or other. 
This circumſtance, and a wiſh to atone for their 
crime, induced the-people of Agylla to conſult the 
Delphic oracle. The Pythian directed them to per- 
form, what is ftill obſerved as 4 cuftorn * among | 
them: - they inſtituted magnificent funeral rites in 
honour of thoſe who had been flain, and they 1 intro- | 
duced in their honour gyminaſtic and equeſtrian ex- 
erciſes. Such was the fate of this portion of the 
Phocæans. They who retired to Rhegium took 
poſſeſſion of a part of Anotria, and built a cit7 
called Hyela. To this they were perſuaded by a 
man of Poſidonia, who inſtructed them that the 5 


related. Suidas ſays, amongſt other things, that it became. a 
proverb, becauſe Cadmus having deſtroyed. the dragon, which 
guarded a fountain ſacred to Mars, lived afterwards for the 
ſpace of eight years in ſervitude to Mars. It was applied uni- 
verſally ta thoſe whoſe oſtenſible een was eee | 
with real difadvantage—T 8 N 5 
* This was Cirre | in Etruria. 


M4 orc 


| | 1168 | Fo 0 1. * 0. ; 1 N 
ee” oracle really intended them to.buildia. mauſoleum ta 

the hero Cyrnus, and not a city in the iſland fh 

name.—Such the hiſtory of the Phoczans of ma, 

2 och 

ELAVIL. 'T he fortune of tis ee was nearly 
1 | firnilar; Harpagus having taken their city by block: 
4 | ade, they embarked, and paſſed over into Thraces 


4", 5 


3 here they built Abdera * the foundations of which 
AN | were originally laid by T ee as of Clazomens 
| He enjoyed no advantage from his labours, but was 
1 baniſhed by the Thracians, though now venerated 
1 | by the Teians of Abdera as a hero. 's 
43 1 a XIX. T heſe Toni dans zlone, wi 5 a warm 
„„ attachment to liberty, . thus abandoned their native 
4 country. The reſt of theſe people, excepting the Mir 


. ſleſtans, met Harpagus in the field, and like their 
1 15 friends, who had ſought another reſidence, fought 
Uke men and patriots. Upon being conquered, they 

| continued in their ſeveral cities, and ſubmitted to. 
the wills of their new maſters. The een who, 


5 1 
1 3 


5 : 4 
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us Aödlera. J—Of this place many ſingularities are BIN 
Lucian and Pliny. The graſs of the country was ſo ſtrong, oy 
ſuch horſes as eat of it ran mad. The inhabitants were afflicted 
with a fever, which fo diſturbed their imaginations, that they 
fancied themſelves actors, and were, during the delirium, eternal- 
ly repeating ſome verſes from the Andromeda of Euripides. It ; 
produced, however, many famous men. It was the birth-place 
of Demoeritus, of Protagoras, Anaxarchus, Hecstaus, ant 
others.-T. 
215 Timeſtas. Ja-Larches, on the authority of plutarch Py 
Filian, reads Timeſias. The reading in all the manuſcripts 
and editions of * is Timefius, ; = 
Timely 
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Thus was Ionia reduced a ſeco! 
Awed hy the fate of their co ntrymen 1 
nent, hy Jonians of the iſlands, 1 any rat 


clxx. The ales though ow 4 ad 
ſſembling at Panionium, Where, as I 
formed, Bias of Priene gave them ad- 
vice 6 full of wiſdom, that their compliance with 
it would have rendered them the happieſt of the 
Greeks. He recommended them to form one general 
fleet, to proceed with this to Sardinia, and. there 
erect one city capable of receiving all the Ionians. 
Thus they might have liyed in enjoyment of their 
Hberties, and poſſeſſing the greateſt of all the iſlands, 
might. haye been. ſecure of the dependance of. the 
reſt. . On the contrary, their continuance. in Jonia. 
rendered. every expectation of their recoyering their 
independence altogether impoſſible, . This, in their 
fallen condition, was the adyice of Bias; but before 
their calamities, Thales the Mileſian, WhO Was in 

| Timeſias was governor of Clazomene, and a man of great 
integrity. Envy, which always perſecutes ſuch characters, ul- 
timately effected his diſgrace. He was for a time regardleſs of 
its conſequences: ; but it at length baniſhed him from his coun- 
try. He was paſling by a ſchool, before which the boys, diſ- 
miſſed by their maſter, were playing. Two of them were 
quarelling about a piece of firing... 1:wiſh,” ſays one of 
them, « might ſo daſh out the brains of Timeſias.” Hearing 
this, he concluded that if he was thus hated by boys, as well. 


as men, the diſlike of his perſon muſt be univerſal Inflecds he 
therefore Ty baniſhed himſelf. lian. | A | 


Teos, this * 4 N ee 2 vr 0 whi n 
ether cities, ſtill uſing their own cuſtoms and laws, 


might be aue as ſo many different tribes, | 


Such were the Afferent” e of theſe 
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err. On FRE feductlon of al Hapag 
incorporated the Ionians and Folians with his forces, 15 
and proceeded againſt the Carians, Caunians, and : 5 


Lycians. The Carians formerly were iflanders, in = 


ſubjection to Minos, and called Leleges. But Ido 
| 1 after the ſtricteſt examination, find that they 
ever paid tribute. They ſupplied Minos, as oſten 
as he requeſted, with a number of veſſels, and at 
the period of his great proſperity and various vic- 
tories, were diſtinguiſhed above their neighbours by 
their ingenuity. Three improvements now in uſe | 
among the Greeks are imputed to them. The 
Carians were the firft who added creſts to their hel- 
mets, and ornaments to their ſhjelds, They were 
alſo the firſt who gave the ſhicld 1 its handle” _ Be. BY 


e Is handle. n appears a We ied in 8 wah of 5 
the Trojan war the buckler had two handles of wood, one throug 
-which the arm was paſſed; ehe other was graſped by the hand, 
to regulate its movement, See Iliad 8, 193. This particu- 

larity is omitted by Mr. Pope, who contents himſelf with ſaying. 
ſhield of gold. The original is, the ſhield is W of gold, 5 

handles and all. . Ivo Ts 9 ur. 22 1 5 

Sophocles, therefore, has been guilty of an ee in- . 
giving the * of W a ane of leather, —Larcher. h 


0 £4 -FY 37 
ba as bore ſhields PETS no oth f 
means of uſing; them, but by, copia mf leather fob- - > 
praded n eee, oo WS 
baer e time, ON wah lente 5 
Gnlaks an the continent. be ahne ee e 

concerning the Cariaps: a receive from Cretes 
they themſelyes contraditt it altogether,: and aſfim 
that they are original natives of the continent, and 
had never. but ane name. In confirmatien of this 
they ſhew. at Mylaſſa , a: very ancient deuter, 
built in honour of the Carian Jove, to the privileges 
of which the Lydians and Myſians are alſo admit- 
ted, as being of the ſame grigin. According to their 
account; Lydus, Miſus, and Cares, were eee 
the uſe of the above temple is therefore granted to 
their deſcendants, but to na ather nation though - 
atmen 1 


cLXXII. 'T he Caunians are in my PR the 
aborigines of the country, notwithſtanding they aſ- 
ſert themfelves to have come from Crete. I am nat 5 
able ta ſpeak, with deciſion on the ſuhject; but it is . 
certain, that either they adopted the Carian language, | 
or the Carians accommodated themſelves to theirs. 
Their laws and cuſtoms differ eſſentially from thoſe 


of other nations, and no leſs fa from the Carians. 


217 Mylaſe)—Now called Melaſta. . Beſides the temple bere 
mentigned, there was anather of great antiquity, in honour. of : 
Jupiter Oſogus, In after-times 3 2 heautiful temple. was conſtruc- 8 

ted here, ſacred to Auguſtus and tg Rame. It is at the preſe * 8 
day for provecng ihe beſt e in Turkey oy 
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both men, women, and children, according to their 
different ages and attachments. In earlier times theß 
adopted the religious ceremonies of foreign nantes 
but determining afterwards to have 40 clannied but 
| thoſe of their own country, they aſſembled of 1 
ages in arms, and ruſhing forwards, brani 7 


their ſpears as in the act of purſuit, they ſtopped not 
until they came to the mountains of Calynda, crying | 
aloud that _ were expelling their TO an _ 


4. 


oF ; 7 


CLXXIH. The I. ycians Seide f N 
origin from Crete v. The whole of this iſland was 
formerly poſſeſſed by barbarians; but a conteſt for 


the ſupreme power ariſing between Sarpedon and 


Minos, the ſons of Europa Minos prevailed, and 
—_ Sarpedon and his adherents. Theſe, in 
kanns 


Foreign 3 3 of all polythelltta obſerves My. - 
Hume, are no better than the rk or fairies of- our anceſtors, . 
Theſe pretended religioniſts acknowledge no being which corre - 
Sponds to our idea. of a deity.” The Chineſe, when their prayers ae = 

not anſwered, beat their idols. The deities of the Laplanders are 


any large ſtone which they meet with of an extraordinary ſhape. 
"The Egyptian mythologiſts, in order to account for ind. 


worlhip, ſaid, that the gads, purſued by the violence of earth- 
vorn men, who were their enemies, had formerly been obliged | 
to diſguiſe themſelves under the ſemblance of beaſts. Not even 


"0s immortal gods, ſaid ſome German nations to Czfar, are a 


match for the Suevi.——E/ay on the Natural Hiſtory of Religion. 
9 Crtie. No called Candia. For an account of i its oY 


eiſe circumſtances, conſult Pocock.— F. 


* ye. ]-—The popular ſtory of Jupiter and Europa, is too 
well 


3 kx 


ans Was" nne called Milyas; 25 tha fi ns 

were n, oe nc Here 
neighbours: called Fermilians. e ſon of 
Pandion, being alſo driven from Athens by his bro- 
ther Ægeus, went to Sarpedon, at Termilæ; in pro- 


hi 


ceſs of time the nation was after him called Lycians. 


Their laws are partly Cretan and partly Carian: 


They have one diſtinction from which they never 


deviate,” which is peculiar to themſelves; they take 
their names from their mothers*** 5 Ad? not FO cheir | 


well 1 to require or to 0 juſtify hace ee iſcuſſaa. This 


name, however, may be introduced amongſt a thouſand others, 


to prove how little it becomes any perſon to {| peak peremptorily, 


and with deciſion, upon any of theſe more ancient perſonages. 


According to Lucian, Europa and Aſtarte were the ſame, and 


worſhipped with divine honours in Syria. She was alſo eſteem- | 


ed the ſame with Rhea, the mother of the gods —7, _ 

* Partly Cretan.]—The following ſingular circumſtance is 
related by Zlian. ' The Cretans,” ſays he, © are ſxilful ar- 
chers. With their darts they wound the wild goats which feed 


upon the mountains. The goats, on perceiving themſelves ſtruck; - 
| immediately eat the herb dictamnus; as l as they have taſted - 


it, the darts fall from the wound. —T. 
222 Prom their mothers. }—Bellerophon flew a wild bogs; ben 


deſtroyed all the cattle and fruits of the Xanthians, but for his 
ſervices he received no compenſation. He therefore prayed to 
Neptune, and obtained from him, that all the fields of the Xan- 
thians ſhould exhale a ſalt dew, and be univerſally corrupted. 

This continued till, regarding the ſupplications of the women, 
de e a ſecond time to Neptune, to remove this effect of his 
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fathers. If any ono is aſked converting his famil 8 

he proceeds immediately to give fl account of: his | 
_ defcent, mentioning: the female branches only. lf. 
any free wornan marries ſhave, the children of fue . 

marriage are reputed free; but if a man wWho is d 

citizen, and of authority among them, marry 4 cons + 

eubine, or a foreigner, his ee atta * 5 

TT . in ay . x ee, 
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Clxxlv. | Upon A ersten ahi eder 2 
no remarkable exertions, but affordect an eaſy vid. 
tory io Harpagus. The Carians, indeed, were not 
leſs puſillanimous than all the Greeks! inhabiting 
this diſtrict; among whom are the Cnidians, a LA. 
cedæmonian colony, whoſe territories, called Trio- 
pium, extend to the ſea. The whole of this country, 
except the Bybaſſian peninſula, is furrounded with | 
water: on the north by the bay of Ceramus ; and 
on the weſt by that ſea which flows near Syme and 
Rhodes. Through this peninfula, which was only. 
five furlongs in extent, the Cnidians endeavoured 10 


Keen from chem. "ie a Jane was :nſtirared * * | 
Xanthians, that they ſhould derive their names from their mo- 
thers, and not from their fathers.— Plutarch on the Virtue of 
Women. | ; 
The country of the X intldinns was in . If chis _ 5 
dFommenced with the Xanthians, the Lycians doubtleſs adopt- 
ed it. Amongſt theſe people the inheritance deſcended W 
daughters, the ſons were excluded. Larcher. 
N o leſs ſingular is the cuſtom which prevails in ans parts of | 
| this kingdom, called Borough Engliſh, which ordains that the | 
2 ſon: ſhall inherit the eſtate, in e his cider 


. 1 e 


— — — * 


* 


e 
may» poligns whill the fortes of Harpagus were 
employed againſt Ionia. The whole of this don 
lying beyond the iſthmus being their -own, — 
wean du 66 vellver-is into ht ben of in . 


body and: particularly in tlie eyes, by mall pieces 

of flint, which ſeemed to fly about in ſo wonderful 
2 manner as to juſtify their apprehenſions that ſame 
ſupernatural power Had interfered. They ſent there- 


fore to malte enquiries at Delphi what power it 
was which thus oppoſed their efforts? The Py= 
thian , according to their owh 0 anſwered 
them thus : 1 


Nor ang CART 18 for wiſer Heav' n * 
Had, were it belt, an iſland giv Mn 


dee this che Cridians deſiſt from their ve, 


2 Phe Pribian Tits of the EY 1 e. to mind” 
an hiftoricat anecdote,” which we may property introduce here: 
—The Dutch offered Charles the Second of Spain to make the 
Tagus navigable as far as Liſbon, at their own expence, pro- 
vided he would ſuffer them to exakt,. for a certain number of 
years, a ſfiputated duty on merchundiae which fiould paſs that 
way. It was their mteniotr to make the Manſanazer navigable 2 
from Madrid to the place where it joins the Tagus. After a 
ſage deliberation, the council of Caftile returned this remarkable - 
anſwer: „If it had pleafed God to make theſe rivers navigable, * 

the intervention of human induſtry would not Have been neteſſa- 
ry: as they are not ſo already, it does not appear that Providence 
intended them to be ſb. Such an undertaking would be ſeeming- 
ly to violate the decrees of Heaven, ang to attempt the artiend- 
ment of theſe apparent imperfections Viſible in its works. 
Tranflated by e nn Clathe's Kant on the Spaniſb Na-. 


tion. 
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and, on the 388 of the enemy, 


naſſus was inhabited by the Pedaſians. Of then ; 5 5 


They having fortified mount Lida, were the on 


176 8 11 1 0. 


TING e reſitance, tc to Har 


cl xxv. The inland country ee Hat 


is affirmed, that whenever they or their neigh 
are menaced by any calamity, a prodigious beard 
grows from the chin of the prieſteſs of Minerya my. 

this, they ſay, has happened three ſeveral times“ 


people of Caria who diſcovered any reſolution in op- 
poſing Harpagus. After a exertions s of bravery; 
they were at length a conc e 
7 
© CLXXVI. | When W led le army cowl 
Xantlius, the Lycians boldly advanced to meet kim, 
and, though inferior in number, behaved with the 
greateſt bravery. Being defeated, and purſued i into 


their city, they collected their wives, children, and 


valuable effects, into the citadel, and there conſumed 
the whole in one immenſe fre * ns hey afterwards 


224 7 be priefteſs of Minerva. —We expreſs ourſelves 3 i 
ed at the blind credulity of the ancients : poſterity, in its turd, 


will be aſtoniſhed at ours, without bang on this account N 


at all more wiſe. Larcher. 

The liquefying of the blood of St. Januarius at Mn which” 
by the majority of the people there it would at this day de 
thought 1 impiety to doubt, is recited in a very lively and em er : 
taining manner by Dr. Moore, and is an inſtance of credulity 
no leſs ſtriking than the, one recorded by Herodotys of the Ca- 
rian prieſteſſes— . 

225 One immenſe fre.]—The following KT 8 from r 
deſcribes ſimilar emotion of deſpair— The Xanthians made 2 
ſally in the night, and ſeizing many of the enemy's battering. 
engines, ſet them on fire. Being ſoon perceived by the Romans, 
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every. nw 2 at h. 45 
Lycia, We ee Xa 


the calargicy af rinks" 6 country, bells 2 ber e 


abſent on ſome foreign e. 5 5 hus Xanthus * 

fell into the hands of Hat 8 as a a ; 

whoſe people: imitated, almoſt in every reſp 
example of the Ly u.. d e „ 

cIXXVII. Wilk! larpagus 

in the conqueſt of the Lower Aſia, Cyrus | T 

conducted an army againſt the upper regions, of 3 
every part of which he became maſter;, The parti- 

culars of his victories I ſhall omit; expatiating N 5 


only upon thoſe: which are more memorable. in 
themſelves, and which * bound the moſt di- , 

cult to accompliſh. Ei cre 
whole of the continent, he commenced his march „ 


un the ee, | e 5 
* 10 25 a LE OE te] > I $i. IF ee off 05 25 
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they were denten back. As wind: forced the flanies _ 
the battlements of the city with ſuch violence, that the adjoi 
houſes took fire. Brutus, on this, commanded his ſoldiers to. aſſiſt 

the citiaens in Fare the fre: but they were ſeized with ſo 
ſudden a frenzy and deſpair, that women. and children, bond and % 
free, all ages and conditions, ſtrove to repel thoſe who came to 
their aſſiſtance, and, gathering whatever combuſtible ma xr they 
could, ſpread the fire over the whole city. Not only. men and 
women, . even boys and little children, leaped i into the fire; 
others. threw: themſelyes. from the walls; others fell upon their : 
parents ſwords, La theix e . to be flain—T. | 
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ad fine 78 Babylok ©, Where, alter the d deſtructios 
ale pig, Wl > ped Ws: ach at 
every approach is, in kength, one hundred. 2 
abit ” Wt ; the ſpace, 8 | 3 f 
e hs Hontns e S0 
extenſive is the ground which Babylon occur 
its internal beauty and maghificence encceds WHhEEr᷑ 
ever has come within my knowledge. It is fur 5 
tounded by a trench, very wide, deep, and fulll of 
water: the wall beyond this is two Hundred royal | 
tabits*” high, and fifty wide: the royal exceed che 
bre e eee e . 


cl xxx. ie will ox be cen to y ur 


= Bain. ehe Sreawlt'eives of dels Give bot a Lit 1 

idea of that grandeur which all hiſtorians iy e . 
the famous city of Babylon.—Dutens. 8 5 

Babylon, the glory of ag the beauty of the Chaldees = 
excellency.— Jaiab. : : 
997. Cubits. It moſt be confefſel, indeed, that in the com. 5 
pariſon of ancitht ad modern meaſures, nothing certain has 
been concluded. According to vulgar computation, a cubit is 
a foot and a half; and thts the aricients alſo reckoned it: but 


' then we are not certainly agreed zbpur the length of their Tot, 


—Momfttin. 
The doubt expreffed by Montfaucon appears —— 
theſe meaſures, being taken from the proportions of the human 
body, are more permanent than any other. The foot of a mu- 
derate-fized man, and the cubit, that is the ſpace from the end 
of the fingers to the elbow, have always ad. | 
| nadleightera inches x PT : . 
| | „ Cn 


* 


„ e as cad hg i . 
| the trench was converted, As Well gs the. 

manner in which. they conſtructs 

carth of che rrench. was fd of-all Jig — 3 


every thirtieth- courſe of bricl 
the ſides f the trench, they pi 
wall in the-ſame manner; on the dum of which, 
towers uf apa: oxy, leeving 8 ance Pcs 2h 
through which a chariot and four-horles might-paſs/ 
and turn. In the circumference of the wall ac 
different diſtances, were an hundred maſſy gates of 
braſs**, whoſe hinges and frames were of the ſome 
metal. Within an eight days journey from Babylon 
is a city called Is; near which flows 8-aiver of the 
ſame name, which empries itſelf into che Euphiates. ' 
With the current of this tiver particles of bitumen 
deſcend towards Babylon, IF, vow "RO of! WIR, 
its walls were conſtructed. . 


£ '# 4 


CLXXX.. The. grear river ES \ 


with its deep and rapid fireams, riſes in the Ame» * 


nian mountains, and pours ĩtſelf into the Red Sea , 


4 Gates FW 
Cyrus: 1 da gp before hee 3 I will hopak in fre the mas. 
of brafs.=/{/aiah.” 

229 Ned Sea. Ine qrigioal Erythrean or Red Sea was that 
part of the Indian ocean which forms the peninſula of Aral 


ihe Perſian and Arabian gulphs being only decker of . 
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| which abounds in houſes e Gree hoe in 
height, is regel ny divided into ſtreets. Thi 4 
theſe, Som ich are parallel, theye are crunſverſe .. 
Dn YE and feeured by a an n equal int 
little pies: of braſs. - * 8 N IO 5 "Ts + J 
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-CLXXXI. Tbe n d an is ; regularly fortified; 
the interior one, though leſs in ſubſtance, is of als 
moſt equal ſtrength. Beſides theſe, in tie centre of 
each diviſion of the city there is a circular pace 
ſurrounded by a wall. In one of theſe ſtands the 
royal palace; which: fills a large and ſtrongly" de. 
fended ſpace. The temple of Jupiter Belus o, 
cupies the other, whoſe huge gates of braſs may Rill 
be ſeen. It is a ſquare building, each ſide of which - 
is of the length of two Den 7 In the midſt 


220 7. emple of Jupiter Balle 15 is neceſſary to bart in l 4 
that the temples of the ancients were *effentially different from 
our. churches. A large ſpace was incloſed by walls, in which 

were courts, a grove, pieces of water, apartments ſometimes for 
the prieſts; and laſtly the temple, properly ſo called, and where 
moſt frequently it was permitted the prieſts alone to enter. The 
whole incloſure was named v0 s4poy : the temple, properly ſo cal. 
led, or the reſidence of the deity, was called dae (naos) er the 
cell. It is obvious, that this laſt is the JIE Ny alas. 
| boy to. Larcher. r tf. 
Bel and Belus was a title Weed vpon many perſons. E 
ricularly given to n who _ the _— Babel or Ba- 
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place. Ini Kc laſt 
is placed a couch 
a of Ga 
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enters e 
couch. A 


the temple of the Thebean Jupiter, a Woman in like 
0 Of theſe two women it is preſumed 
have any communication with 


* 
W dheſe are the perſonages called by- the 
The Ohaldeans caried to 
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chapel; lower in the building, Which © 


XIII. In this temple 40 . i 4 F fol 5 


figure of Jupiter in a ſitting poſture, with a der 
table before him; theſe, with the baſe of the table, 
and the ſeat of the throne, are all of the pureſt gold, 
and are eſtimated by the Chaldæans to be worthy | 


eight hundred talents. On the outſide of ws 


chapel there ate two altars ; one is of gold, the 
other is of immenſe ſize, and appropr the 
facrifice of full-grown animals: thoſe only which : 

have not left their dams OY be ddr the | 


* of the arty feſtival in Bases uf dleie ds J 
the Chaldæans regularly conſume incenſe to de 
amount of a thouſand talents. There was formerly 
in this temple a ſtatue of ſolid gold, twelve cubits | 
high; this, however, I mention from the informa- 


tion of the Chaldeans, and not from my own know- . 


ledge. Darius the * of . a Ra 
by . 


58s "EPI oracle. 3 to hates Apollo commu- | 
nicated. his oracles at Pataræ during the an 


Delos in the fix, months of ſummer. Larcher. 


.* 3. Darius the ſon of Hytaſpes.]==The. only Babylonith 3 and 3 
Perſian princes found in the Bible, are. Nehuchadnezzar, Exil 
Merodach, Belſhazzar, Ahaſuerus, Darius the Mede, Coreth, and 


Darius the Perſian ; Artaxerxes alſo is mentioned in Nehemiah. 


K has been the WR -of much wee inveſti. | 
gation. | 


2 be 8 Hyſtaſpes 
= — and Dr. 155 
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ferent opivions of authors about the Une wap 

ſuppoſed to have lived. 


According t ee to brad dan FI. 
Petavius makes the term + 
Helvicus 8 
Euſebius = = 
Philo Bibligs, from 
Herodotus about. 

What credit gan be gigen to the Wig: 

of whoſe life canngt be aſcertajne 
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ITY works; all W 4h” Sele I er Wa 5 | 
ſubject to violent inundations from! the river, #9. 
Wn ENS CES. e n ene, Os; neee 
<> elxxxv- Fhe other queen was Callec N LY < 
tocris; ſhe being a woman of ſupetior underſtand 1 
ing, not only left many permanent works, which! 
T ſhall hereafter deſcribe, but alſo having obſerved 
the encreaſing power and reſtleſs ſpirit of the 

Medes, and that Nineveh; with other cities, hac 
fallen a · prey to their ambition, put her dominions 
in the ſtrongeſt poſture of defence. To effect this, - 
ſhe ſunk a number: of canals above Babylon, Which 
by their diſpoſition rendered the Euphrates, which 
before flowed to the ſea in an almoſt even line, ſo 
| complicated by its windings, that in its paffage 
to Babylon it arrives three times at Ardericca, an 
Aſſyrian village: and to this hour they who wih 
to go from the ſea up the Euphrates to Babylon, 

are compelled to touch at Ardericca three times 
on three different days. The banks alſo, whe 
ſhe raiſed to reſtrain the river on each ſide, are 
really wonderful, from their enormous height ad” 
ſubſtance, * At a confiderable diſtance above Ba- \ 
bylon, turning aſide a little from the ſtream, ſhe, \} 
ordered an immenſe lake to be dug, ſinking. it till 8 


they came to the water: its circumference was 
no leſs than four hundred and twenty furlongs. 

The earth of this was applied to the _embankmengs - 

of the river; and the ſides of the trench or lake | 
were ſtrengthened-and lined with ſtones, brought: 
thither for that purpoſe, - She had in view Rc 
thele 


Pp 
+ 
$ 
a 
* 
4 


CLXXXVI. Having rent 
works ſtrong and ſecure, ſhe 
the following project. The city being vid ty - 
the river into two diſtinct parts, whoever 3 
to 8⁰ from one ſide to the other was obliged, in 
the time of the former kings, to paſs the water in 
boat. For this, > Which was 2 matter of general | 
inconvenience, the provided. this remedy, and te 
immenſe lake which ſhe had before funk. became e 
the farther means of extending her fame Ha 
procured a number of large ſtones, the changed the | pe 
courſe of the river, directing it into the canal pr. 
pared for its reception. When this was full, tile 
natural bed of the river became dry and e 1 4 
bankments on each ſide, near thoſe ſmaller gates 5 2 
\ which. led to the water, were lined with bricks Em 
Hardened by fire, ſimilar. to thoſe which had been 8. 
uſed in the conſtruction of the wall. She after. | 5 
wards, nearly in the centre of the city, with „ 
the ſtones aboye· mentioned, ſtrongly compacted 1 
wine iron and. with lead, erected a. dee over” 
255 ue TEL. 5 3 4 ware 3 
e five 435 
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the Euphrates was ſuffered to return to its origins! 
bed: apogee rem e, 


"Help of he greet eine 6 the 3 ublic 


+CLAXXVIL The\above Gees wes a ent. © 
wane rn ſhe. ca. 


| tive . „ * the Ee. : 
phrates was no more than one furlong wide, Rollin is of 5. 
opinion that the bridge could not be fo long as Diodorus de- 3 


ſeribes it. Although the Euphrates was, generally ſpeaking, no 5 
more than one furlong in breadth, at the time of a flood it 
was probably more; and, doubtleſs, the length of the bridge ss 


proportioned to the extremeſt poſſible width of the river. This 


circumſtance M. Rollin does not feem to have conſidered. The 5 


Manſanares, which waſhes one of the extremitics of Madrid, is _ 


but a ſmall ſtream :' but as, in the time of a flood, it ſpreads 


itſelf over the neighbouring fields, Philip the Second built a 


bridge eleven hundred feet long. The bridge of Semiramis, 


its length alone excepted, muſt have been very inferior to theſe 


of ours. It conſiſted only of large maſſes of ſtone, piled upon 
each other at regular diſtances, without arches ; they ue 


made to communicate by pieces of * thaown over each 5 


pile. Larcher. 


30 Her romb.J—Nitocris, in this Ae deviated from the ” 


cuſtoms of her country. The Afſyrians, to preſerve the bodies 
of their dead the longer from putrefaction, covered them with 


honey: the Romans did the ſame. As to their funeral rites, 


| the Aſſyrians in all reſpeQs imnated the Egyptians.—T. ; f 


6 


N 0 13 12 OT, 
cpal gates of the cin ca Co 


« if any ofthe @vretvigns,” — 
in mne Wenne 
——— — 185 


will perhaps be dangerous. The tomb remained 
without injury till the time and reign of Darius. 


He was equally offendedl at the gies Ang 
to become affiutur, 'ſhould'kave been in long be 
lected. The gate, it is to be obſerved, Was of 
no uſe, from the general averſion to paſs through - 
a place over which a dead body was laid. Darius 


dered uſeleſs, and that the i 


opened the tomb; but inſtead of finding riches, he 


ſaw only the dead body, with a label of this im- 


port: If your avarice had not been equally baſe 
and e 3 uded on 
cm tis quorn. 1 5 


cLXXXV II. Againſt her fon 1 1 


with the name of his father, enjoyed the eren ef / 


Aſſyria, Cyrus conducted his army. The great 
king of in | his Ou, 1 is provided 


i: avg hs Þ Plutarch, "alt 6 Tat be 


many of the princes of the Eaſt, were within the precindts of 
their cities. Bryant. 

1 Great ling. )—=This was the title by which the Greeks 
always diſtinguiſhed the monarchs of Perſia. The emperor of 


Conſtantinople is at the ann * 18 
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of the river 
_ the king drinks of no other; where mw: 
is attended by a number of four-wheeleit carriagedy | : 

drawn by mules, in which the water of Ch 8 
ee boiled, is p e in veſſels of fiber. gs Bu 


— 
bs 


from home with cattle; and all other neceſſities fo 9% 
his table. There is alſo 9 N water * 
Choaſpes „Which flows nap Suſa, tor * 


: 1 
85 1 3 ? 


- + CLAXXIK. Cyrus! in wy wikis Babylon ae 
rived at the river Gyndes, which riſing in the mou 1 


rains of Matiene; and paſſing through the country of 5 
the Difneans; loſes itſelf in the Tigris: and m. 17 


after flowing by Opis, i is finally diſcharged into thæ 


Red _ Nene Ne e. Was bee 6 o > fone 


I 
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Loſty titles have 1 wing and 4 ill continue to el 


ferred, upon the Oriental princes.— Thus ſaith Cyrus king o 


Perſia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the king- 5 - 
doms oft the earth. Exra, i k 2. 4 8 1 
For I never hurt any that was willing to ſerye Nabuchodono- 10 


13 king of all the be ee xi. 1. | 1 
* Choafpe.]— OE Nai MISSES DEW. 
- 'There Suſa 8 Choiſpe? 8 a 3 | 
The drink of none but kings. 


dls OS Milton 's Peradi life Regained, Bool 1 1 3 | 
Tpon the Kam paſſage of Milton, Jortin has this remark <: 


„ am afraid Milton is here miſtaken. That che kings 9 of _ 


Perſia drank no water but that of the river Choaſpes, is welt : 
known: that none but kings drank 8 it, is what j believe e cans 8 


not be proved.“ 


4 


ſert place, and was e i thirſty ; : his hdg with bis | 


baggage were at ſome. diftance : proclamation was made, that | 
whoever had any of the water of Choaſpes ſhould Producte it 


totally alt. Hrn Us, exaſper 239 1 
made a vom, that he would: 0 e 
very 1 Sat omen Shook, here: 


1 — eee forces 
then marked out with a line, 


= but 125 thus waſted the — £ 0 oper 


Mer. f 21 W 25 : 8 Li n, 20 6 12 18 N zig 


Cxc. Eran: es G | A hier 8 
wear ith ured to the Gynde 


mate N 0 l 18 TR eee err + + 
for the r king. - One perſon was found who, poſſ 0-8 | 
ſmall quantity, but it was quite putrid; Rexxes,. however 
it, and conſidered the perſon who ſupplied it as his RY u oY 28 
Wiſe eee 11 ONE 


* 
he: x <Y N * x IH 
* 4 wh = -» 5 24 * FE £5 * 


e as he "IPG NT 1 


Perſians is falbetently THING. The " wotiye with 8 | 2 
thus treating the Gyndes could not vo ſuch as is here delenbed. 285 {ab 
That which happened to the ſacred horſe might make him! ap- 
prehend a ſimilar fate for the reſt of his army; and compel. him 
to divert the river into a great numbet of canals ta render it 
fordable. A ſimilar example « 7 * 8 Fr. FINE 725 85 * 
Larcher, NID ths 
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n . <5 ah " 4 44, 89 Go 1 — 7 
N * . 2 3 3 
g's ns. Ef r e of 
— of 1 IH, ö ; 


weben deem now: —— ; 
awd clad into this en- The inhabiuams wind. 4 
well acquainted | with the reſtleſs and ambitions 


00 1 n Enes after nch Une d EY 
— en eee 


cxcl. ill in this fate ef el 
ed the following expedient, either from the ſug- 
geſtions of others, or from the deliberation of _ 
his own judgment :—He placed one detachment wot 4 
his forces where the river firſt enters the city, and . 
another where it leaves it, directing them to enter 
the channel, and attack the town whenever a paſ- 
ſage could be effected. Aſter this diſpoſition of 
his men, he withdrew with the leſs effective of his 
troops to the marſhy ground which we have before 
deſcribed. Here he purſued in every reſpe& the 
example of the Babylonian princeſs ; he pierced the 
bank, and introduced the river into the lake, bx 
which means the bed of the Euphrates became ſuf· 
ficiently ſhallow for the object in view. The Per- 
Fans in their ſtation watched the proper opportuni- 
ty, and when the ſtream had ſo far retired as not 
to be higher than their thighs, they entered Baby- 
Jon without difficulty, If the beſieged had ei ither 


+ 


„a Max 


encloſed che Perfiats in a ner from: wig: 


hey why tad in che ae we iu pl 


ſoners, before any alarm was cor 


embankimenits of Ger Ade, and. _— ie have. 


the centre f the place. Ie was u Gay H Ee . 


among them, and whilſt" the eitisenb were ctignged 
in dance and merrime: eee 
on WE | | 


ae n e 


power and greatneſs of Babylon. Independent of 


thoſe ſubſidies which are paid monthly to the Per- 
fian monarch, the whole of his dominions are ob- 
liged throughout che year 10 provide. ſubſiſtence 
for him and for his army. Babylon alone raiſes: 4 
ſupply for four months, eight being proportioned 
Ms all the reſt of Aſia; o that che relouſees of this 


240 A i e 
citadel did not know of the capture of the place till the break 
of day, which is not at all improbable : but it exceeds belief, 
what Ariſtotle affirms, that even on the third day it was not 
known in ſome quarters of che town that RS! was * 
Larcher. | „„ 
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nobieſt in the empire. When Tritanta hmes, 


N N The ar 1 is — He which 


exceeds the Attic medimnus by about three, cht . | : 2 | 
ces. Beſides his horſes for military ſervice, this 


of eight hundred ſtallions, and ſixteen ee 3 
mares, one horſe being allotted. to twenty mares, . | 
He had moreover ſo immenſe a number. of Indian” |} 
dogs that four great towns in the vicinity A 
Babylon were exempred from all other tax but that 
of ee them. 548% „ % 


cxclll. The Afyriand have but little wit - 
1 however, are fertilized, and the fruits of the 
earth nouriſhed by means of the river. This does ; 
wa IL : | 
__ The 3 of Acchria, ſays Mr. Gibbon, is 1 1 
by Herodotus, who ſometimes writes for children and ſometii mie 3 
for Philoſophers- It is given alſo by Strabo and Ammia- 
nus. The moſt uſeful of the modern travellers are Tavernier, 2 
Otter, and Niebuhr: yet I muſt regret, adds the hiſtorian, "2 
the Frak Arabi of Abulfeda has never been tranſlated. N 
2 Indian dogs. ]—Theſe were very celebrated. The aricient 5 
in general, believed them to be produced from a bikch and a 
tiger. The Indians pretend, ſays Pliny, that the bitches a 
lined by tigers, and for this reaſon: when they are at heat they 
confine them in ſome part of the foreſts. The firſt and fecond © 
race they deem to be e herce ; 3 io * up. allo he { 
third, Larcher. . 
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lee n aſs 


the olive, 8 the ks, ar A even a en 
cultivate; but the ſpil is ſo particularly well adapted 
for corn, that it never produces leſs chan two — | 
dred fold; in ſeaſons which are remarkably favour- 
able, it will ſometimes riſc to three hundred: the ear 
of their wheat as well as barkey is four digits in ſize, 

The immenſe height to which millet and ſeſa- 
wong z. e e ee e ne 
it 


2 T at wot: Gel-. e 1 overs 
| flows its banks, but its inundations do not, like thoſe of the 
Nile, communicate fertility The ſtreams of rhe Euphrates : and 
the Tigris do not, ſays Pliny, leave behind chem * mud 
which the Nile does in Egypt. Larcha. 8 ; 
2 Number of canali.]— The uſes of wee artificial cana 
were various and important: they faxved to dil 
perfluous waters from one river into the ather, at the ſeaſon of. - 
their reſ pettus inundations ; ſubdividing themſelves inty ſmaller 
and ſmaller branches, they refreſhed the dry lands, and ſupplied 
the deficiency of rain, They faeilitated the intercourſe of | 
peace and commerce z and as the dams could be ſpecdily broken 
down, they armed the CH of the Aflyrians with the 
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248 Selamum.]——Of ik plan hs are three oder 
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It egi, 1 know not how to m 3 4 an 'Y 
well aware that they who have not viſited this .- 


country will deem whatever I may fay on the 
ſubje& 4 violation of probability. They have no 


oil but what they extract from the ſeſamum. The 


palm is a very common plant in this coun 


and generally fruirful: this they cultivate Uke N. 


trees, and it produces them bread, wine, and 


The proceſs obſerved is this: they faſten ts | 


fruit of that which the Greeks term the male tres. 


to the one which produces the date, by this nia. 1 
the worm which i is contained in the former enter- 


d the Ae and the eas : it is ae feſt kind Z f 


which is here meant. It is an annual herbaceous plant; ite 5 


flowers are of a dirty white, and not unlikę the fox-glove; 3 it is „ 
cultivated in the Levant as a pulſe, and indeed in all the = 


eaſtern countries; it has of late years been introduced into Ca- : 


rolina, and with ſucceſs ; an oil is expreſſed from i its ſeed; its . 
the ſeed which is eaten: they are firſt parched over the wy 5 


and then ſtewed with other ingredients in water.—7. 


246 The palm.]—The learned Kæmpfer, as a botaniſt, an E 


antiquary, and a traveller, has exhauſted the whole ſubje& of - 


palm-trees. 'The diligent natives, adds Mr. Gibbon, celebrated 


either in verſe or proſe the three hundred and fixty uſes to 
Which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, the Jaice, and the 


fruit were ſkilfully applied. 


347 The procgſi.— Upon this ſubject the lear ned and induſ- ö 


trious Larcher has exhauſted no leſs than ten pages. The an- 
cients whom he'cites are Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and Pliny ; 
the moderns are Pontedera, and Tournefort, which laſt he 
quotes at conſiderable length. The Amcenitates Exoticz of 
Kzmpfer, to which I have before alluded, will fully ſatisfy 


whoever wiſhes to be more minutely informed on one of the 
moſt curious and intereſling ſubjects which the ſcience of na- Y 


| rural hiſtory involves. —T. 
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fruit, in the fame Manner as the wild 8. eg. 


immaturely. The male palms bear inſects in their 


cxcrv. of all 5 1 Cove in "this Suppe 18 | 
to Babylon itſelf, what to me appeared the CS: 
curioſity, were the boats. Theſe which are uſed by 
thoſe who come to the City are of a circular ts 
and made of ſkins. . They are conſtructed. in Ar- 


menia, in the parts above Aſſyria, where the ſides | 


of the veſſels being formed of willow , are covertd 
externally with ſkins, and having no diſtinction of 
head or ſtern, are modelled into the ſhape of a - 
ſhield. Lining the bottoms of theſe boats with reeds, : 


they take on board their merchandize, and thus 


commit themſelves to the ſtream. The principal 


article of their commerce is palm wine, which they 


carry in caſks. | The boats have two oars, one man 


"wn 7 of . 9954 
The bending willow into barks thiy ine, Pies 
Then line the work with ſkins of ſlaughter'd kine ; i 
Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, e 
Where in dull marſhes ſtands the ſeating o??: 
On ſuch to neighbouring Gaul, allur'd by gain, 
The bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main. 
Like theſe, when fruitful Egypt lies affoat, 
The Rn OE artiſt builds his reedy.boate.- = this! | 
=, a Rowe”. 4 Lucar. 


% \ 


The navigation of the Bun, never aſcended above Ba-. 


bylon,—-Gibbor. - . 

I have been informed, that a kad a made in a ail 
form, and preciſely of the ſame materials, is now in uſe in Mon- 
mouthſture, and offer parts of Wales, and called a corricle —7. 


On "En 1 


1586 che fruit ripens FRY S it * dropping 8 


796 hi „ 4 + 


toeach; one pede him, cheothet 
Theſe boats are of very differer 1011. 
ol them are ſo large as to bear Bae to ths ralne 
of five thouſand talents: the ſmaller of them has one : 
aſs on board; the larger, ſeveral. ' On cheir ] 
at Babylon, they diſpoſe of all their cargo, feng 
the ribs of their boats, the matting, and every — | 4 
bur the ſkins Wicht cover 1 theſe de upot 


rapidity of the french is too great to render t ch heir + 
' return by water practicable. This is perhaps the 
reaſon which induces them to make their it 
ſkin, rather than of wood. On their return with 
their aſſes to Armenia, they make other veſſels is 
he manner we _—_ before deſcribed. be bo 7h 


cv. Ther clorking is of this kind: they. 
have two veſts, one of linen which falls to the feet, 
another over this which is made of wool; a white 
laſh covers the whole. T he faſhion of. their ſhoes ” 


4 125 F. aſbion of i their fooes.]—The Bœotian ſhoes were — bs ' 
wood, and came up part of the leg. The dreſſes for che feet and 
legs amongſt the Greeks and Romans were nearly the ſame; they 
bad both ſhoes. and ſandals, the former covered the whole foot, 

the laſt conſiſted of one or of more ſoals, and were faſtened 
with. thongs above the foot. In the Gmplicity of primitive man. 
ners, the feet were only protected by raw hides. It is ſaid ins. 
Dion Caſſius, that Julius Cæſar gave offence at- Rome, by wear 
ing high-heeled ſhoes of a red colour. The ſhoes of the Roman. 
ſenators were diſtinguiſhed by a creſcent. A particular form 6f : 

"ſhoe or ſandal was appropriated to the army; and a deſcription” 
of thirty different kinds, as uſed by the Romans and fuch na- ; 

tions by they deemed: barbarous, may be found im ww 

con.—T.. 
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to mention one, 


wear i_ and o covered With A ws The and are — 


n has a ſeal 


in their uſe of perfumes? _ Each „ 
on the top of 


ring, and a cane, or walking-ſtick, 1 


which is carved an apple ***, a roſe, a lily, an eagle, 


or ſome figure or wer for to e a ſtick without 
a deviewy. is ee, 


* 2 4 - 
A 1 2 2 5 


1 of 


Cxcvl. Im my deſcription of eber lows I _- 
the wiſdom of. which I muſt ad- 


mire; and Which, if I am not miſinformed, the Ene- 


ti, who are of Illyrian origin, uſe alſo. In each of 


220 Their hgir.]—It cannot be a Ster of the ſmalleſt im- 
portance, to know whether the Babylonians. wore their hair 
ſhort, or ſuffered it to grow. But it is a little fingular, that in 
this inſtance Strabo formally contradicts e b owns. ah in 


others he barely copies him. —Larcher, 


5! Perfumes.— The uſe of aromatics in the Eaſt mr be. 
dated from the remoteſt antiquity; they are at the preſent period 


introduced, not only upon every religious and feſtive occaſion, 


but as one eſſential inſtrument of private hoſpitality and friend- 


ſhip. < Ointment and perfume,” ſays Solomon, rejoice the 

| Heart,” At the preſent day, to ſprinkle their gueſts with roſe= / 
water, and to perfume them with aloes wood, i is an indiſpenſable F 

ceremony at the gloſe of every viſit in Eaſtern countries, At z 


the beginning of the preſent century they were conſidered as a2 


proof of great extravagance and unuſual luxury; they have of 


late years been continually becoming more and more familiar, 
till they have at length — to be * diſtinction of elegance. 


of fortune, or of rank. 7 


252 4 apple. I- What, i in common wick Lindebury and Lar- 


: cher, I have tranſlate@ apple, Mr. Bryant underſtands to be a a 


pomegranate, which, he ſays, was worn by the ancient Perſians 
on their walking. ſticks al * on . ff” 
ſacred emblem. —7. = 
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obſerved: ſuch of their virgins as were eee 
were at an appointed time and place aſſembled to- 
gether. Here the men alſo came, and ſome pu 


officer fold by auction the young women one b 
one, beginning with the moſt beautiful. When ſhe 


was diſpoſed of, and as may be ſuppoſed for a con- 
ſiderable ſum, he proceeded to ſell the one who was 
next in beauty, taking it for granted that each men 


married the maid he purchaſed. The more affuent 


of the Babylonian youths contended with much ar- 
dour and emulation to obtain the moſt beautiful? 
thoſe of the common people who were deſirous of _ 


3 


marrying, as if they had but little occaſion for per- 1 


ſonal accompliſhments, were content to receive the 


253 Sold by auction.]Herodotus here omits one circumſtance | | 


of conſequence, in my opinion, to prove that this ceremony was 
conducted with decency, It paſſed under the inſpection of the 
magiſtrates ; and the tribunal whoſe office it was to take cogni- 
zance of the crime of adultery, ſuperintended the marriage of 
the young women. Three men, reſpectable for their virtue, 
and who were at the head of their ſeveral tribes, conducted the 
young women that were marriageable to the place of aſſembly, 5 


and there ſold them by the voice of the public crier. Larcher. 


If the cuſtom of diſpoſing of the young women to the beſt 


obtain her, was much more general. It was practiſed 3 
the Greeks, the Trojans, and their allies, and even amongſt the - 


deities. —Bellanger. | 5 


Three daughters i in my e court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed: . 
Laodice, and Iphigenia fair, 
And bright Chryſothemis with golden katy.” | 
Her let him chooſe, whom moſt his eyes approve ; ; _ 
T7 aſk no PI no af a for love—Pipe's Ihad.” 


5 5 i 1 
a 7 


| bidder was peculiar to the Babylonians, that of purchaſing the 
perſon intended for a wife, and of giving the father a ſum to 


\ "Fares crier, Pena his No Gld-che. | 
— alſo the moſt ugly, or one that was de 
ed; ſhe alſo was put up to ſale, and 


whoever would take her with the leaſt money. This 


money was what the ſale of the beautiful maid 

produced, who were thus obliged to portion out 
| hall who were deformed, or. leſs lovely than them- 
ſelves. No man was pany to provide a, match 
ſor his daughter, nor could any one take away the 
woman whom he purchaſed, without firſt giving ſe- © 
curity to make her his wife. To this if he did not 
aſſent, his money was returned him. There were no 
reſtrictions with reſpect to reſidence; thoſe of another 
village might alſo becomepurchaſers. This, although 
the moſt wiſe of all their inſtitutions, has not been 
preſerved to our time. One of their later ordinances 
was made to puniſh violence offered to women, and 
to prevent their being carried away to other parts; 


for after the city had been taken, and the inhabi- 


tants plundered, the lower people were reduced to 
ſuch extremities, that wy proſtituted cheir davgh- 
ters for Nie. | 


cxcyn. Thy, have alſo another 3 fe 


| the good tendency of which claims our applauſe, 
Such as are a 254 mans them they carry i into 


754 Dikahd, Ee may from ho obſerve the firſt rude com- 
mencement of the ſcience of medicine. Syrianus is of opinion, 
that this ſcience originated in gypt. from thoſe perſons who had 
been diſordered in any part of their bodies writing down the 


remedies from which they received benefit.—Lareber. | 
- 0 4 3, 4 
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= fore public ſquare: how have 10 profeſſr 1 8 af 


himſelf, or been its operation on en . 

communicate the proceſs by which his own + n e 
very was effected, or by which, in any other in- 
ſtance, he knew the diſeaſe to be removed. No ot „ 
may paſs by the afflicted perſon in ſilence, or wich N 
out enquiry into . nature of his we Lc i 


cxcvnl.. F to their! intel their deat 8 
are anointed with honey, and, like the Weta 2 
they are fond of funeral lamentations. Whenever 4 
man has had communication with his wifes, he fi”. 
over a conſecrated veſſel, containing burning pets 5 
fumes; the woman does the ſame. In the morning 
both of them go into the bath; till after, which appli- 
cation they will neither of them touch any dame 
utenſil. This "SUN is alſo Sites in Arabia 


cxcix. The Babylonians have © one cue in 
the higheſt degree abominable. Every womag 
who i is a native of the country is obliged « once in = 


| 1 Gebe aui bis 20175. J—1 much approve of che re * 
ply of Theano, wife of Pythagoras. A perſon enquired of her, . 
What time was required for a woman to become pure, after 
having had communication with a man. She is pure imme - 
diately,“ anſwered Theato, “ if the man be her huſband; But 
if he be not her huſband, no time will wake her o.“ Lars LE 

cher, from Diogenes Laertius. | : 


Ablution after ſuch a ae is s ſndlified uy 1 Mahome- 1 


4 * * 
ek 22 * « 2 n 3 
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perior rank do — ̃ — 
ſeparating themſeluct from their inſtrichn weft „ 


6 en in the veſtibule ; me . are e 
numbers coming and going. The ſeats have all of - 


256 Proftitute berfalf,} —T his, as an biſtorical fa, i is queſtion- 
ed by ſome, and by Voltaire in particular; but it is mentioned by 


, ſerena who lived almoſt two centuries before Herodotus, and N 


y Strabo, who lived long after him. See Baruch, vi. 42. 


“The women alſo with cords. about them fitting in the 5 50 | | 
burn bran for perfume, But if any of them, drawn by ſome that | 


paſſeth by, lie with him, ſhe reproacheth her fellow, that ſhe 
was not the 


is more particular : « Not only,” ſays he, the men and maid- 
ſervants proſtitute themſelves, but people of the firſt faſhion de- 


vote in the ſame manner their own daughters. Nor is. any = q 


at all ern abut n with a woman who 3 beets 
thus abuſed... | 
Upon the ph Fe, tler n no comment e ean be a; He" 
dotus calls it, what it muſt appear to every ene ON in 
the higheſt degree baſe, EO 
The proſtitution of women, onions as a ES e 
Gem, was not only practiſed at Babylon, but at Heliopolis; 3 At. 
A phace, a place betwixt Heliopolis and Biblus; at Sicca Vene- 
ria, in Africa, and alſo in the iſle of Cyprus. It was at A 
phace that Venus was ſuppoſed, according to the author of the 
ee ee to have firſt er red the embraces of 
them 


ht as worthy as herſelf, nor her cord broken,” © 

| Upon the above Mr. Bryant remarks; that inſtead of women; 
it ſhould probably be read virgins; and that this euſiom was uni- 
verſally kept up wherever the Perſian religion prevailed. Straho 


to the temple in ſplendid chariots, — 
2 nme ron woman e and e, hemſelves 
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„„ 5 
them a rope or n ee to hem, by which - 
the ſtranger may determine his choice. Ws wo ma . 
having once taken this ſituation, is not all 

return home, till ſome ſtranger throws ber a no” EY 
of money; and leading her to a diſtance from the + 1 
temple, enjoys her perſon. It is uſual for- the. : 


* L d to 


man, when he gives the money, to ſay, May 


the goddeſs Mylitta be auſpicious to thee!“ mm ; 
litta being the Aſſyrian name of Venus. The money _ 
given is applied to facred uſes, and . muſt not he” 


refuſed, however ſmall it may be. The woman, not 
ſuffered to make any diſtinction, i is obliged to ac 
company whoever. offers her money. She after- 
wards makes ſome conciliatory oblation tb the god- 
deſs, and returns to her houſe, never afterwards to n | 
be obtained on ſimilar, or on any terms. Such a 
are eminent for their elegance and beaney do not 5 


| continue long, but thoſe who are of leſs engaging | 


appearance, have ſometimes been known to remain __ 
from three to four years, unable to accompliſh the * 


terms of the law. It is to be remarked, that the 


inhabitants of C * have a ſimilar obſervance, x 


EC; In inen to ths di account of Bes 


bylonian manners, we may obſerve, that there are 
three tribes of this people whoſe only food is fiſh, 
They prepare it thus; having dried it in the ſun, 
they beat it very ſmall in a mortar, and afterwards 


ſift it through a piece of fine cloth, they then form Zn 


it into cakes, or bake i It as ym 


CCI. . his conquet of this Pepi en = 
5 5 un 
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3 magni dl af th Aram 
there are various repreſentationss: ſome pronouncing 

it leſs, others greater, than the Danube. Ther | 
are many iſlands. ſcattered up and down in it, ſome 
of which are nearly equal to Leſbos in extent. The 


on ſuch roots as they dig out of the earth, preſerv- 
ing for their winter's proviſion the ripe. produce of | 
their fruit-trees. They have amongſt them a tree 
whoſe fruit has a moſt ſingular property. Aſſem- 
bled round a fire, which they make for this purpoſe, 
they throw into the midſt of it the above fruit, and 
the ſame inebriation is communicated to them from 
the ſmell, as the Greeks experience from exceſs of 
wine. As they become more exhilarated, they throw 
on a greater quantity of fruit, and are at length ſo | 
far tranſported as to leap up, dance, and ſing. — This / 
is what I, have heard of the cuſtoms of this people. 
The Araxes, like the Gyndes, which Cyrus divided 
into three hundred and ſixty rivulets, riſes among 
the Matienian hills. It ſeparates itſelf into forty 
mouths , all of which, except one, loſe themſelves 


7 


%. 


257 „ Forty mouths J-—What me of the Araxes, is in 
a grow: meaſure true of Volga, wk empties itſelf i into the 


people who inhabit theſe ſubſiſt during the ſummer | > 15 
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communicates with no other. The lea frequented by 
the Greeks, the Red Sea, and that beyond the P 
lars, called the Atlantic, are all one ocean. The 


vweſt by mount Caucaſus, the largeſt arid perhaps” 
the higheſt mountain in the world. Caucaſus 3 
inhabited by various nations , many of whom ag 
ſaid to ſubſiſt on what the foil ſpontaneouſly pro 
duces. They have trees whole leayes poſſeſs a maß 
ſingular property: they beat them to powder, aud 
then ſteep them in water; this forms a dye % 
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- CCI, The Caſpian i- is in ocean 1 Mit 2 * 


Caſpian forms one unconnected ſea: a ſwiſt- O > 


boat would in fifteen 'days meaſure its length, hu] 4 
extreme breadth in eight. It is bounded on t 


4 


with which they paint on their garments figures — 


| animals. The eee is ſo "OE Ig a wh. 


85 Caſpian * a awe of channels, in which many ange, 
illands are ſcattered. But this river does not, nor dee) ac. 
it come from the Matienian mountains. Larcher. . 


258 Various nations.]—Of theſe the principal were the ous 7 
chians, of the excellent produce and circumſtances of whoſe _ 


country a minute and amn account is n by . 


—T, 
259 Forms a dye. }—By the 5 of 0 we far a * 
paſs the colours of antiquity, - Their royal purple had a frons 


15 5 and a dark _ as _ as pull Hed Horan 
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- tives. When he Pes Circur e 
ſtances of his birth, he himſelf more than "Eo 
human. He reflected alſe on che pro 
arms, and that wW.I he had exte 


| ſions, he had been fe loved by ſucceſs and vic 5 1 
queen, we was a widow, and her name Fours.  _—- 
Cyrus ſent ambaſſadors to her with overtures of W 
marriage; r ene 3 his res * 5 
ect was the | 135 
m, forbad his approach. = 
openly diſeovering his hoſtile d 1 
ſagetæ. He dorordinghy threw a | . 
| over the river for the ee his hich .. 
he alſo fortified: with turrets. 5 bs 5 27 5 ; * 5 wp 25 ap? 25 1 
* Whilſt he * Was engaged in this difficulc | 445 
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you muſt be ofthe cob wed you to. d ca 
from- your preſent purpoſe. Be ſatisfied wich the 
dominion of your 'own kingdom, and ſuffer us Ig. 
retain what is certainly our own. You. will: n | _ 


55 


however, liſten to this ſalutary counſel, loving any; 


thing rather than peace: If, then, you are really | 
impatient to encounter the Maſſagetæ, give up your | 4 


preſent labour of conſtructing a bridge, we will te- 
tire three days march into our country, and you. = 
ſhall paſs over at your leiſure; or, if you had rather 
receive us in your own territories, do you as much g 
for us.” On hearing this, Cyrus called a council of = 
his principal officers, and, laying the matter before 
them, deſired their advice how to act. They were ; 
unanimouſly of opinion, that he ſhould retire, and 
expect Tomyris i in his own mien, 5 


ccvl. Crœſus the 1 n aſſiſted at 4 bs 
meeting, was of a different ſentiment, which he de- 
fended in this manner: © I have before remarked, 3 
O king! that ſince Providence has rendered me 
your captive, it becomes me to exert all my. abili- 1 
ties in obviating whatever menaces you with miſ- 
fortune. I have been inſtructed in the ſevere but 
uſeful ſchool of adverſity. If you were immortal 


yourſelf, and commanded an army of immortals, 


my advice might be juſtly thought impertinent; 
but if you-confeſs yourſelf a human leader, of forces by 
that are humap, it becomes you to remember that 
ſublunary events have a circular motion, and that 
their revolution does not permit the ſame man al- 
ways to be fortunate. _ this preſent ſubject of 
| debate 


* 
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the enemy in v own e e wn ma | 


chance to loſe you all your empire; che victorious 5 
Maſſagetæ, inſtead of retreating to their On, iin 


make farther inroad into your territories. If you | 
ſhall conquer, you will ſtill be a loſer by that in- 
terval of time and 'place which muſt be EE wed 
employed in the purſuit. 1 will ſuppoſe that; aſter 
victory, you will inſtantly advance into \ 
nions of Tomyris; yet can Cyrus the ſon of Cam- 
byſes, without diſgrace and-infamy, retire one foovof 


ground from a female adverſary ? I would therefore 


recommend, that having paſſed over with our army, | 


we proceed on our march till we meet the enemy: 


then let us contend for victory and honour. I have 
been informed the Maſſagetæ lead a life of the 
meaneſt poverty, ignorant of Perſian fare, of Per- 
ſian delicacies. Let theſe therefore be leſt behind i in 


our camp: let there be abundance of food prepared, 


coſtly viands, and flowing goblets of wine. With 
theſe let us leave the leſs effective of the troops, 
and with the reſt again retire towards the river. If 
I err not, the foe will be allured by the ſight of our 
luxurious preparations, and afford us a noble occa- 

ion of we and . "I ST 


7 


ccvim. The refult of the hate was, a whe L 
rus preferred the ſentiments of Crœſus: he therefore 


returned for anſwer to Tomyris, that he would ad- 4 8 
vance the ſpace into her dominions which ſhe had 
propoſed. She was faithful to her engagement, and 


retired Ry "Own then W | 
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. was . of Arſunis, of the family. of the 
Achæmenides; the name of his eldeſt ſon W. 
Darius, a youth of about twenty, who had been 
left behind in Perſia as not yet of an age for m. 
litary ſervice. Cyrus awoke and weir che 
matter in his mind: as it appe 10 
importance, he ſent for Hyſtaſpes to his 
and, diſmiſſing his attendants, Hyſtaſpes,“ ſaid” 
the king, I will explain to you my reaſons, why 
I am fatisfied beyond all diſpute that your ſon is 
now engaged in ſeditious deſigns againſt me and 7 
authority. The gods, whoſe favour I enjoy, diſcloſe 
to me all thoſe events which menace my ſecurity. 
In the night juſt paſſed, I beheld your eldeſt ſon 
having wings upon his ſhoulders, one of which 


overſhadowed Aſia, the other Europe; from which 


| 26 His ſen Carbyſes.]—When the Perſian kings went on ay 
expedition, it was cuſtomary with them to name their ſucceſſor, 
in order to prevent the confuſion unavoidably . from __ 
thi Ving without having Gone thiseLercbere | | 
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acts of treachery — — there 


turn i 
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ccx. The fl wa esd of o the to 


of Darius induced Cyrus thus to addreſs the facher; 


chat the death of 


but the viſion in re: 


Cyrus Was at nee Darius ſhould ſi ceeed = 
to his power. © Far be it, Oh king! faid Hyſ- 7 
taſpes in reply, . from any man of Perſian origin 


to form conſpiracies againſt his r if ſuch 
there be, let immediate death be his Jou 


have raiſed the Perſians from ſlavery to ee 3 


from ſubjects, you have made them maſters: if a 


viſion has informed you that my ſon deſigns any 


thing againſt you, to you and to your diſpoſal I ſhall 
deliver him.” Hyſtaſpes, after this interview, paſſed 
the Araxes on his return to Perſia, fully intending 
to watch over his ſon, and . him to Cone” 


| CCXI. Don advancing a day's march fm: 
the Araxes, followed, in all reſpects, the counſel of 


Crœſus; and leaving behind him the troops upon 


which he had leſs dependence, he returned with his 


choiceſt men towards the Araxes. A detachment | 


of about the third part of the army of the Maſſagetæ 
attacked the Perſians whom Cyrus had left, and, 


after a feeble conflict, put! them to the ſword. When 


Vol, I. Pp Sn 
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the . rere v lich | 
had artfully been prepared; and yielding to tlie al. F 
lurement, they indulged themſelves in 1 n d | 
wine; till drunkenneſs and ſleep overcame them 
this ſituation the Perſians attacked them: v 1 | 
were ſlain, but the greater' part were made pt 1015 4 6 
ers, among whom was . IPOS. their _— i 
| the ſon * T „ i 
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ccxlII. As "ROW as d tha queen end of the defi. ; 
of her forces, and the capture of her ſon, ſhe A N 
patched a meſſenger to Cyrus with theſe words: 
« Cyrus, inſatiable as you are of blood, 08 not too a 
elate with your recent ſucceſs. When you your-" 
ſelf are overcome with wine, what follies do you not 
commit? By entering your bodies, it renders yout. 
language more inſulting . By this poiſon you have 
conquered my ſon, and neither by your prudence” } 
nor your valour, I venture a ſecond time to adviſe 
what it will be certainly your intereſt to follow, 
Reſtore my ſon to liberty, and, ſatisfied with the 
' diſgrace you have put upon a third part of the 
. Maſſagetæ, depart from theſe realms unhurt. If 
you will not do this, I ſwear by the Sun, the great 
god of the Maſſagetz, that, inſatiable as you are. | 
of blood, I will give you your fill of it“ “ 
5 c 
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88 l, of Sed —With this Pye of "RS that of ha Ro- , 
man Craſſus nearly correſponds. The wealth of Craſſus was 
only to be equalled by his avarice. He was taken priſoner in an 
N 9855 * the Parthians, who our CEO voy down : ; 


* upon n C 
vering from his inebriated ſtate; he knew the miſ- 


fortune which had Befallen him, ener Cyrus to 


releaſe him from his bonds: he We enn | 
ty, and i mr "Oo deſtroyed mae. 2580 


1 


CCXIV. On 65 refuſal of W to liſten to her 
counſel, Tomyris collected all her forces: a battle en- 


ſued, and of all the conflicts which ever took place 


amongſt barbarians, this was I believe by far the 


moſt obſtinately diſputed. According to ſuch par- 
ticulars as I have been able to collect, the engage- 


ment began by a ſhower of arrows poured on both - 


ſides, from an interval of ſome diſtance; when theſe 
were all ſpent, they fought with their ſwords and 


ſpears, and for a long time neither party gained the 


ſmalleſt advantage: the Maſſagetæ were at length 
victorious, the greater part of the Perſians were 


lain, Cyrus himſelf alſo fell; and thus terminated 
a reign of twenty- nine years. When after diligent 


ſearch his body was found, Tomyris directed his 
head to be thrown into a veſſel filled with human 
blood, and having inſulted and mutilated the dead 
body, exclaimed, © Survivor and conqueror as I 


am, thou haſt ruined my peace by thy ſucceſsful. 


ſtratagem againſt my ſon; but I will give thee now, 
as I threatened, thy fill of. blood.” This account 
of the end of Cyrus, ſeems to me moſt conſiſtent 


his throat, 3 in order, as they laid, that he whaſe: thirſt of gold 
could never be ſatisſied when he was de = be filled with 
it when dead. —T, 


Fx: with 


ach The ſon of Tomyris, abby xeto- 
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ce xv. The Maſſugetz i in e clokihs hal bd 5 
reſemble the Scythians: : they fight on horſeback and | 
on foot, and are both ways formidable. They have 
ſpears, arrows, and battle-axes. They make much 1 
uſe both of gold and braſs. Their ſpears, the points 3 
of their arrows, and their battle-axes, are made of : 
braſs ; their helmets, their belts, and their ban > 
plates are decorated with gold. They bind alſo a 
plate of braſs on the cheſts of their horſes, a 
reins, bits, and other harneſs, are plated with - 
gold. They uſe neither iron nor ſilver, which in- 
dieed their country does not produce, thoughts it : 
- abounds with gold and E 1 


ccxvl. Concerning their manners we have to 
obſerve, that though each man marries but one 
wife, ſhe is conſidered as common property. For 
what the Greeks aſſert in general of the Scythians, 
is true only of the Maſſagetæ. When a man of 
this country deſires to have communication with a 
woman, he hangs up his quiver before his waggon, 
and en oys her without fear of interruption. To ſpeak 
of the number of years to which they live; 1 Is pos | 


oe | Different latin, ]—Xenophon makes 8 die pence. : 
ably in his bed ; Strabo inclines to this opinion ; Lucian makes | 
him live beyond the age of an hundred. Larcber. 5 

The Maſſagetæ are by ſome authors confounded with the . 
Seythians. Diodorus Siculus calls Towyris: queen. of the . f 
thians—Larcher, 5 


; CE able. 


bble. „ 9 > nm ro | 
age, his aſſembled relations put him to death © 
boiling along with the body the fleſh of ” oy 
and other animals, upon which they feaſt: e | 
ing univerſally this mode of death the happieſt. | Of | 
thoſe who die from any diſeaſe, they never eat; 
they bury them in the earth, and eſteem their fate 


a matter to be lamented, becauſe they have not 


lived to be ſacrificed. ＋ hey {ow no grain, but 
entirely ſubſiſt upon cattle, and upon the fiſh _ 
which the river Araxes abundantly ſupplies ; milk _ 
alſo conſtitutes à part of their diet. They. facrifice 


horſes *® to che fun cheir ironly deiy . it right 
to 


A 


0s Pit Jos to death. Ache ſpeaking of the . 
reans, who live beyond the Rhipean mountains, obſerves, that 
they learn juſtice, that they do not eat meat, but live entirely 
on fruit. Thoſe of fixty years they carry out of the town, and 
put to death. Timæus ſays, that in Sardinia, when a man has 
paſſed the age of ſeventy years, his ſons, in honour of Saturn, 
and with ſeeming ſatis faction, beat his brains out with clubs, _ 
and throw him from ſome frightful precipice. The inhabitants 
of Tulis, in the ifle of Ceos, oblige thoſe wie are paſt the age 
of ſixty years to drink hemlock, &c. | 

This cuſtom, ſo contrary to our manners, will, doubtleſs, ap- 
pear fabulous to thoſe who are no friends to antiquity, and 
whoſe judgments are regulated entirely by modern manners. 
It is practiſed nevertheleſs at the preſent day in the kingdom of 
Aracan: the inhabitants of this country accelerate the death 
of their friends and relations, when they ſee them afflicted by a 
painful old age, or incurable SIA it 15 with them an act of 
piety. Larcher. 

. Sacrifice horſes. ]—This » was a avery ancient e it was 
practiſed i in Perſia, in the time of Cyrus, and was probably ante- 
rior to that prince. Horſes were alſo ſacrificed to W 
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of immortal 


' honour of Neptune, whoſe ſon he profeſſed himſelf to dens? 
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and the deities of the rivers, being precipitated into 


Into rivers. e Af oh „„ 
Sextus Pompeius threw into the ſea horſes and live oxen, 
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Larcher. | by | ed "On 
Placat equo Perſis radiis Hyperiona cinftum 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda deo. O. 
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JAMBYSES, the fon of Corus 

by Caſſandana, daughter of Pha- 
[ naſpe, ſucceeded his father, The 
wife of Cyrus had died before 
8 | þ him; he had lamented her loſs 
| rm himſelf with the ſincereſt grief, 


and commanded all his ſubjects to exhibit public 


marks of ſorrow-*. Cambyſes thus deſcended, con- 
ſidered the Ionians and /Eolians as his flaves by 


Public TEE of ſorrow. ]»Admetus pays the ſame tributs wed 1 
reſpect to the memory of his deceaſed wife Alceſtis. 
Han 9a Grooakoiow, wy 270 xf rd, 0 5 . 
Ilirlog yuramd; Thad xoyebolas AG hon, ey | 
FF ˖ ns pe: ; 
en 425 
Which 1 thas kad by Potter: 3 
_ Through my realms of Theſlaly 
I give command, that all, in ſolemn grief 
For this dear woman, ſhear their locks, wen, 
„eee hs T, 
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Agypt, e 


expedition 


55 for this purpoſe, compoſed as wel of his be , 
Jjects as of thoſe Seren uw: e en 


N - = : * 
- 4 ? 5 ho | i : 


II. Before che reign bf Gr Aang Plammis- 
chus* , the Egyptians eſteemed themſelves the moſt ' 


ancient of the human race; but when this prince 


came to the throne he took conſiderable pains to 


inveſtigate the truth of this matter; the reſult was, 


that they believe the Phrygians more ancient than 
themſelves, and themſelves than the reſt of man- 


kind. Whilſt Pſammitichus was engaged in his 
enquiry, he contrived. the following as the moſt. | 


effectual means of removing his perplexity. He 
procured two children juſt born, of humble paren- 
tage, and gave them to a ſhepherd to be brought 
up among his flocks. He was ordered never to 


ſpeak before them; to place them in a ſequeſtered 
hut, and at proper intervals to bring them goats, 


whoſe milk they might ſuck whilſt he was attend 
ing to other employments. His object was to 
know what word they would firſt pronounce arti- 
culately. The experiment ſucceeded to his wiſh ; 
the ſhepherd complied with each particular of his 
directions, and at the end of two years, on his one 
day opening the door of their apartment, both the | 


* Before the reign f a king Pſammitichus. lt i is read i in- 25 
differently Pſammetichus, Pſammitichus, and Pſammietichus. 
According to Juſtin, the Scythians believed themſelves to be _ 


more ancient than the * 


« e oadong children 


k 
* 
; | 1 
4 ; 
: ; 


what people it was in uſe: he 


ing * incident, mm W ns. 
| themſelves, e TRENT 


1 That this Was rely done, + myſelf head l 
at Memphis from the prieſts of Vulcan. 
Greeks, among other idle tales, rela; 
mitichus gave the children to be nurſed by women 
whoſe tongues were previou 2 
reſidence at Memphis, the ſame prieſts informed 


me of many, other curious particulars: but to be 


better ſatisfied how well the narrative which. E 


have given on their authority was ſupported, 1 ! 


made it my buſineſs to viſit Thebes and Helio- 
polis , 5 the Ind of which Ive x Par; are 


4 F _ deemed; E 


3 Ae Jnfante, f in all 1 probability, 1 the 


word Bec, the cry of the animals which they imitated, os being 5 


a termination appropriate to the Greek language. Larcber. 
+ Bread. ]—Hipponax, ſpeaking of the people of Cypras, 
uſes this word as ſignifying bread. Larcher. 


Heliopolis. — This place was not only celebrated for hikes 
in a manner the ſchool of Herodotus ; Plato here * 5 Philo- 55 


ſophy, and e e s 


coma Re the "children to * pes erm FE 
When Pſammitichus had heard them repeat PR : 
ſame word, he. endeavoured to; diſcover : among 

found it was the | 
Phrygian name for bread (. F rom ſeriouſly revolv- 5 
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ſhall be n to. FRA F n Aenne c 2 0 | 


torns, unleſs my ſubject demand it;-this, being Cf 
matter YAM which men in rome" are equ ally. 7 


Tv. In n all 0 Fi i of . „ 
they were uniform and conſiſtent with each other 


they agree that the Ægyptians firſt defined the 7 


meaſure of the year, which they divided into twelye _ 
parts; in this they affirm the ſtars to have been 
their guides. Their mode of computation is in my 5 


opinion more ſagacious than that of the Greeks, . 
who for the ſake of adjuſting the ſeaſons accurately . 


add every third year an intercalary month. 1 he 
Egyptians divide their year into twelve 1 : . 5 


giving to each month thirty days: by adding five. | 
days to every year they have an uniform revolutions, 


of time. The people of this country firſt invented? 
the names of the twelve gods, and from them he? f 
n e dN . ps. WIG firſt 4% . 
A barbarous Perſian has cad hos temples, : a e 
Arab burnt her books, and one ſolitary obeliſk overlooking . 


ruins, ſays to paſſengers, this once was Heliopolis. Savary. 


Firſt invented. Larcher in a note vindicates the expreſſon 
of firſt invented, but this was already done to his hands by | 
Bentley, in his preface to Diſſertation on Phalaris.—- 7. 

7 Grecians borrowed them.] — At the ſame time that Plato 


| confeſſes that the Grecian mythology was of foreign original. 


he derives Artemis from a Greek word ſignifying integritß; 
poſeidon, from poſi, de —_ chains for * NP Pallas, from 


on 166 de we Fa ee ently 
chene The name of their frſt king was 


nes , in whoſe reign the whole of Egypt, except he 
province of Thebes, was one extended marſn. No 
part of all that diſtrict vhich is now ſituate beyond 


the lake Meeris, was then to be ſeen, the diſtance 


between which lake and the! ſea | is W oe p 


ſeven days. - LE Fab 0 1 135 


"7 The account e Ae, 2 of Weir combiry ; 15 


appears juſt and reaſonable. It muſt be obvious 


to the inſpection. of any: : one of common ſagacity, | . 


even though he knew it not before, that the part of 


Egypt to which the Greeks now fail formerly 


conſtituted a part of the bed of the riverꝰ; which 
thing may always be obſerved of all that tract of 


county 188 the lake, th pas over which would 


IF the ®gyptian Aa od at dw hundred —9 


fixty-five entire days, the ſeaſons would be far from returning re- 
gularly at the ſame period. After ſome ages the winter months 


would be found to return 1 in he n oy fo or this On. | 


ſons Lareber. 


_ 8 Menes, F. Dees, Sicatus e ok 1 in N p 


ing Menes reign in Egypt, e after * _— 
heroes. Lareber. 1 | 
Bed of the rn teens was adopted by all the 


b ancients, and a great part of the moderns. If it be true, all 
the country from Memphis to the ſea muſt have been formerly 
a gulph of the Mediterranean, parallel to the Arabian gulph. 
The earth muſt have been raiſed up by little and little, from a a 


depofit of the mud Which the waters mg the Nile carry with 
them.—Larcher. 12 0 eee 7 
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exiſts anter'” ets if from a veſſel bound „ 
Egypt, the lead be thrown at the di 
0 8 t Gat the Rep.” it dare come aber che 


1 * Dube N pr the ule? n ith ve cight leagues 
from the land they know by the ſounding plummet if they are 
near Egypt, as within that diſtance it brings up the black um; 
mud of the Nile, that ſettles at the bottom of the ſea, which is 
often of great uſe in navigation, the low land of Us ene 
not being ſeen afar off. Pocock. | 

IT know not whether it has ever before been det) but it 
ſhould ſeem, from the deſcriptions of modern travellers, that the 5 
approach to Alexandria in Ægypt greatly reſembles che ſoa 
proach to Madras in the bay of Bengal. “F = 

It appears from Norden, that the Nile forms every year new 
illands in its courſe, for the poſſeſſion of which the petty princes: 5 
inhabiting the banks of the river eagerly contend. 7. 

The majority of travellers inform us, that upon an averigs, 
the water uſually riſes every year to the height of twenty-two _ 
cubits. In 1702 it roſe to twenty-three cubits four inches; in the _ 
year preceding it roſe to twenty-two cubits eighteen inches: ac- 
cording to theſe travellers, the favourable height is from twenty- 
two to twenty- -three cubits ; according to Herodotus, from fifteen, 
to ſixteen. The difference is ſeven. Larcher. 

No addition ſeems to have been made, during the ſpace of five : 
hundred years, to the number of cubits taken notice of by Hero- - 
dotus. This we learn, not only from the fixteen children that 
attend the ſtatue of the Nile, but from a medal alſo of Trajan, 
where we ſee the figure of the Nile, with a boy ſtanding upon 
it, who points to the number ſixteen. Fifteen cubits are re- 
corded by the emperior Julian as the height of the Nile's inun- 
dation. Three hundred years afterwards the amount was no 
more than ſixteen or ſeventeen; and at preſent, notwithſtanding | 
the great acoumulation of ſoil, when the river riſeth to ſixteen 
cubits the Ægyptians make great rejoicings, and call out, Wan | 


Allah ! God has "_ all they wanted.—Pocock, | 
Twenty- 


bed 15 1 5 


lich n frogs tha banief 3 | lake ele . 


nis, near mount Caſius, the whole extent of the 


xty ſchæni. It may not SE 


to remark, that they. who have ſmaller. portions 2 


land, meaſure them by orgyiæ, they who have larger 
by ſtadia, ſuch as haye conſiderable tracts by para- 
ſanges. The ſchænus, which is an Egyptian mea- 
fure, uſed i in the ion of more extenſive do- 


N cables is "the 3 height to which he Wie - 
was ever known to riſe, When our TI en was - 
there it roſe to twenty three. . 

The following beautiful deſcription of the time of the Nite's 
inundation 1s given by Lucan : | 


| Whene'er the Lion ſheds 1. fires around, 
And Cancer burns Syene's parching ground, 
Then at the prayer of nations comes the Nile, - 
And kindly tempers up the mouldering ſoil; 
Nor from che plains the covering god retreats, 
Till the rude fervour of the ſkies abates ; 
Till Phœbus into milder autumn fades, | 
And. Meroa Projects her length'ning ſhades: 
Nor let enquiring ſceptics aſk the cauſe— _ | 
"Tis Jove? s command, and theſe are nature's laws. MP 
. Rowe, 


* Sixty Akon Erbe Greeks; whoſe territories 'were not 
extenſive, meaſured them by ſtadia; the Perſians, whoſe region 
was ſtill greater, uſed paraſanges. The Egyptians, whoſe 
country was more ſpacious than Perſia, properly ſo called, ap- 
plied in their menſuration ſchæni. Herodotus, when he ob- 


ſerves that this laſt is an Egyptian meaſure, indirectly informs 


us that; the ſtadium and paraſangis was not there uſed.— Larcher. 


mains 


2 


— 


/ 


n E Un 
mains, is equivalent to ſixty ſtadia, 25 t . Ard. - 
ſange is 7 3 3 linens | 


in length theo 


- vil. 8 10 inland to o Heliopolis *, 
country of Egypt is a ſpacious plain, which, . 5 
without water, and on a declivity, is a rich nd 
ſlimy.” foil. The diſtance betwixt Heliopolis and 
the ſea, is nearly the ſame as from the altar of the 
twelve deities , at Athens, to the ſhrine of Jupiter 
Olympus, at Pia. Whoever will be at the trouble 
to aſcertain this point, will not find the difference to 
exceed fifteen ſtadia: the diſtance from Piſa to A-. 
thens wants preciſely fifteen ſtadia of one thouſand 
five hundred, which is the exact number of Rios 
berwixt Heliopolis and the ſou; © 


VIII. From Hcliopolis to the 1 parts of | 


| n Hellepolis Now called Matanea. It was as the 
On of the ſcriptures, and, according to Strabo, celebrated for 
the worſhip of the ſun. There are but inconſiderable remains 
of this city.— 7. | | Þ 
There were in Ægypt two cities of this name—T: ; 
73 Rich and ſlimy.]—The ſoil of Ægypt, except what it has ; 
received from the overflowings of the Nile, is naturally ſandy. 
It is full of nitre, or ſalt, which occaſions nitrous vapours» 
making the nights cold and dangerous. It is this and the rich qua- 
lity of the earth, which is the ſediment of the water of the Nile, 
which makes Egypt ſo fertile, that ſometimes they are obliged 
to temper the rich ſoil by bringing ſand to it.— Pocock. . 
14 Altar of the twelve deities.] — This was in the Pythic * 93 
of Athens. Piſiſtratus, ſon of Hippias the tyrant, dedicated ĩt 
to the twelve gods when he was archon.— Lareber. „ 
Egypt 


> ; bj 


is cam — by 2 — of Krain 
mountains, which, from the north, ſtretch fourth 
5 ſouthowelt, in 4 e dear 4 ie ly * 
. The pyramids of Memphis * s were built witk 
oh drawn from theſe mountains; which' "from 


| we have before deſeribed. I have been inforrtied; | 
that to travel along this range of hills, from eaſt to 

weſt, which is the extreme length of the country, 
will employ a ſpace of two months: they add, 
that the eaſtern parts abound in "aromatics. © On 
that ſide of Egypt which lies towieds Lybia, there 
is another ſteep and ſandy mountain, in which cer- 
tain pyramids have been erected: theſe extend them- 
ſelves, like thoſe Arabian hills which ftretch to- 
wards the ſouth. Thus the country beyond Helio- 
polis differs exceedingly from the reſt of AÆeypt. 


55 Abu. I Aeupt, in pe as i . from the 8 
Mediterranean, is regularly elevated. —Larcher. 

5 Memphis.]—If we give credit to ſome authors, the city of 
Memphis was ſituated in the place where at preſent ſtands the vil- 
lage of Gize; and I own that this opinion does not want probabi- 
lity. But if we attend to it carefully, we ſhall find it heceſſary to 
ſtrike off a great deal of the grandeur of that ancient capital of 
Egypt, or elſe raiſe extremely all the plains about it. In effect, 
Gize does not occupy the half of the ſpace of Old Cairo; and the 
plains that extend ail around never fail to be deluged at the 
time of the overflowing of the waters of the Nile, Is it credible 
that they ſhould have built a city ſo great and famous in a place 
ſubject to be under water the half of the year? till leſs can it be 
imagined, that the ancient authors | ſhould have e ſo 
particular a circumſtance. Norden. 


The deſcription here given by Herodotus is is confirmed 7 
Nerd and by Savary . | 


met 


n E ur 7 
and may be paſſed in a journey of four days. ; The. 

intermediate ſpace betwixt theſe mountains bs an 5 
open plain, in its narroweſt part not more in n 
than two hundred ſtadia, meaſuring from the Ara- 


bian to what is called the Lybian mountain, from! - 
vhence Egypt A again we; 7 NE 


IX. F rom Heliopolis to Thebes is a 1 A 
about nine days, ora ſpace of four thouſand eight hun- 
dred and ſixty ſtadia, equivalent to eighty-one ſchæni. 
I have before obſerved, that the length of the AÆgyp- 
tian coaſt is three Thouſand ſix hundred ſtadia; from 
the coaſt to Thebes is fix thouſand one hundred and 


17 Thebes.]—According to Norden, ancient 'Thebes was pro- 
bably in the place where Luxor and Carnac now ſtand, A better 
idea of the magnfficence and extent of Thebes cannot perhaps 
be "given, than by the tollowing lines tranſlated from Homer: 


Not all proud Thebes! unrivall'd walls contain, | 
The world's great empreſs on th* Ægyptian plain, 
That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand ſtates, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates; 

Two hundred horſemen, and two hundred cars, 

From each wide portal iſſuing. to the wars.—Pope. 


Diodorus Siculus and Strabo both ſpeak i in the moſt exalted 
terms of its opulence and power. Never was there a city, 
obſerves the former of theſe writers, © which received ſo many 
offerings in filver, gold, ivory, coloffal ſtatues, and obeliſks.“ 
There were in particular four temples greatly admired.. Near 
this place ſtood the celebrated vocal ſtatue of Memnon. Its 
eaſtern part only was called Dioſpolis, according to Pocock. 
This writer, without citing his authority, remarks, - that in the 
opinion of ſome writers, Thebes was the Sheba of the ſcriptures; 


and that the Greeks, having no way of writing this word, altered 


ñũt to Thebai.—7. | x 


F Ren ; 
* t * + ty 
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q 
Jſ, 553 
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a 3 u T E R p J 
twenty y ſtadia; from Thebes to Elephantin in e 
hundred and . 


4 


x. The, avid tort * the 8 | 


above, as I was informed by the prieſts, (and my 


own obſervation induced me to be of the fame 


opinion) has been a gradual acquiſition "2 to the in- 


habitants. The country above Memphis, between 


the hills before mentioned, ſeems formerly to have 
been an arm of the ſea, and is not unlike the region 
about Ilium, Teuthrania, Epheſus, and the plain of 


the Meander, if we may be allowed to compare 


ſmall things with great. It muſt certainly be al- 


lowed that none of the ſtreams which water the 
above country may in depth or in magnitude com 


pare with any one of the five arms of the Nile. I 
could mention other rivers, which, though inferior 


to the Nile, have produced many wonderful e. 
fects; of theſe, the river Achelous © is by no means 


the leaſt conſiderable. This flows through Acar- 
nania, and, few. f in the n Which waſhes 


the 4 


7 Blphantine)—is. now called Ell sag. In this hem was 
a temple of Cnuphis, and a nilometer.—7. | 
When Herodotus ſpeaks of the length of Egypt, * reckons 
from the Sebennitic mouth. Larcher. 


'9 Aequiſition.]—This remark of Herodotus is confrmed by 


Arrian and by Plüny.—7. 


10 Achelous. This river, from its violence Te rapidity, was 


anciently called Thoas. Homer calls it the king of rivers. Its 


preſent name is Aſpro Potamo. Hercules, by checking the inun- 
dations of this river by mounds,, was ſaid to have e 1 one 


of his horns; ; whence . —7. 
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226 EUTERPE et 
the Echinades *, has connected one . of thoſy 
Wands with the continent. 8 | | 4 


XI. ui Arabia, at no great diftance from Rege, = 
there is a long but narrow bay, diverging from the 
Red Sea, which J ſhall more minutely deſcribe. | 
Its extreme length, from the ſtraits where it com- 
mences to where it communicates with the main, - 
will employ a bark with oars a voyage of forty days, 
but its breadth in the wideſt parts may be failed over 


in half a day. In this bay the tide daily ebbs and 


flows; and I conceive that Ægypt itſelf was. a 
gulph formerly of ſimilar appearance, and that, if | 
ſuing from the Northern Ocean, it extended itſelf 
towards Xthiopia; in the ſame manner the Arabian 
one ſo deſcrihed, riſing 1 in the ſouth, flowed towards 


The ſea * the continent may be conſidered as two great. 
empires, whoſe places are fixed, but which ſometimes diſpute 
the poſſeſſion of ſome of the ſmaller adjacent countries. Some- 
times the ſea is compelled to contra its limits by the mud and. | 
the ſands which the rivers force along with them ; ſometirnes 
theſe limits are extended by the action of the waters of the | 
ocean. —Yoyage du jeune Anacharſis. 
1 Febinades. ]—Theſe iflands, according to the old Greek 5 
hiſtorians, are ſo cloſe upon the coaſt of Elis, that many of them 
had been joined to it by means of the Achelous, which ſtill con- 5 
tinues to connect them with the continent, by the rubbiſn which 
that river depoſits at its mouth, as I have had an ee 8 


| of obſerving, — IJ ood on Homer. 


The — note from Wood I have introduced principally 
with the view of refuting his groſs miſtake. Achelous is a river 
' of Acarnania, and the Echinades cloſe to that coaſt, and diſtant. 
from Elis a confiderable ſpace. Nodeſcent of earth from Ache- 
bous could poilibly 3 join them to any thing but the main land bi 


whereas Elis 1s in the Peloprancleonels 
Syria 
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Syria; and that the two were only ſeparated 


each other by a ſmall neck of land: If the Nile 


| ſhould by any means have an iſſue into the Arabian 
gulph, in the courſe of twenty thouſand years it 
might be totally choaked up with earth brought 
chere by the paffage of the river. I am of opinion, 
that. this might take place even within ten- thouſand 
years: why then might not a' gulph ſtill greater than 
this be choaked up with mud in the ſpace of time 
which has paſſed before our age, * a ſtream 0 © rnb 


and powerful as the Nue? 5 . 55 


XII. All, cafes ca 1 dead from en natives 
concerning Egypt, was confirmed by my own ob- 
ſervations. I remarked alſo, that this country 15 


apo the region which it Joins ; .that thells 955 
eee e ee bend 


2 let is very certain chat bel are Fra upon the 
mountains of Agypt, but this by no means proves the exiſtence 


of the Fgyptian gulph. Shells alſo are found upon mountains . 


much higher than tlioſe of Ægypt, in Europe, Aſia, and Ame- 
ca. This only. proves that all thoſe regions have in part been 
covered by the waters of the ſea, ſome at one time and ſome at 


another. I ſay in part, becauſe it is certain, from the obſerva- 
tion of the moſt ſkilful naturaliſts, that the higheſt mountains 


have not been covered with water; Theſe, in the times of ſuch , 
general inundations, appeared like ſo many iſlands. —Larcher. 


That the deluge was not univerſal, but to be underſtood as 


confined to the inhabitants of Paleſtine, was the opinion, of many 
ancient writers, and in particular of Joſephus, ſee his ſecond book | 
apainſt Appion, where he ſpeaks of Beroſus. In | confirmation 
of the above. opinion of Joſephus, I have ſomewhere ſeen the 
following verſe from Geneſis. adduced, « And the dove came 
in unto him in the evening, and lo, in her mouth was an olive 


=_ 
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found upon the mountains; and that an acrid mat- 
ter ** exudes from the ſoil, which has proved i in- 
Jurious even to the e 4 and that the only : 
CER TE; mountain | 


leaf pluckt off.“ This, it has been urged, could. not poltbly 
be a leaf of an olive-tree which, for ſo great a length of time 
had been immerſed in water, and probably buried under mud 
and other ſubſtances. It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it 
was gathered from ſome tree in the more elevated parts of Afia; to 
which the inundation of Noah had not extended. As to the 
circumſtance of ſhells being frequently found on the ſummits of 
mountains; many naturaliſts are of opinion that this may have 
been produced by earthquakes, to which cauſe alſo the deluge 
has by ſome been aſcribed. Our countryman, Woodward, con- 
ſiders this fact of ſhells being found on mountains, as an incon- 
teſtible proof of a deluge; but this opinion is contradicted by Lin- 
næus, in his Syſtem of Nature, who ſays, that no certain marks of 
a deluge are any where to be found; his words are, . Cataclyſmi 
univerſalis certa rudera ego nondum attigi, quouſque penetra- 
vi.“ Inreturn, we have recently been informed by Sir William 
Jones, that in the oldeſt mythological books of Indoſtan there 
is a deſcription of the deluge, nearly correſponding with that of 
the ſcriptures. Non noſtrum eſt tantas componere lites.—7. 

?3 Acrid matter. ]—In every part of Ægypt, on digging, a brack - 
iſh water is found, containing natrum, marine ſalt, and a little 
nitre. Even when the gardens are overflowed for the ſake of wa- 
tering them, the ſurface of the ground, after the evaporation and 
abſorption of the water, appears glazed over with ſalt — lng. 

** Irjurious to the pyramids. ]—Mr. Norden informs us, that 
the ſtones of the great pyramid on the north ſide are rotten; bot 
he aſſigns for this phenomenon no cauſe. 7. 

It appears from experiment, that the water of the Nile leaves 
a precipitation of nitre; and all travellers, of all ages, make 
mention of the nitrous quality of the atmoſphere. To this 
cauſe Pocock and Savary agree in imputing thoſe diſeaſes of 
the eyes, ſo. common and ſo fatal in Egypt. Eight thouſand: 
blind people, accordin g to this latter author, are decently main- 

tained 
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mountain in Egypt which produces ſand is the 
one ſituate above Memphis. Neither does Egypt 
poſſeſs the ſmalleſt reſemblance to Arabia, on which | 
it borders, nor to Lybia and Syria, for the ſea-coaſt 
of Arabia is poſſeſſed by Syrians. It has a black 
and crumbling { foil, compoſed of ſuch ſubſtances as 
the river in its courſe brings down from Ethiopia. 
The ſoil of Africa we know to be red and ſandy; 
and the earth, both of Arabia and ORs is 385 
and mixed with ye? | | 


XIII. The e of the Nes See | : 
the account which I have already given of this — 
country. In the reign of Meœris, as ſoon as the 

river roſe to eight cubits, all the lands above Mem- 
phis were overflowed; ſince which a period of about 
nine hundred years has elapſed: but at preſent, un- 

leſs the river riſes to ſixteen , or at leaſt fifteen 
cubits, its waters do not reach thoſe lands. 

If the ground ſhould continue to elevate itſelf as 
it has hitherto done, by the riyer's receding from it, 
the Ægyptians below the lake Mceris, and thoſe who  - 
inhabit the Delta, will be reduced to the ſame per- 
plexity which they themſelves affirm, menaces the 

' Greeks. For as they underſtand that Greece is 
fertilized and refreſhed by rain, and not by rivers 
like their own, they predict that the inhabitants, 


tained in the great moſque of Grand Cairo. It may ſeem a littla- 

remarkahle, that of this quality and probable effect of the air, 

Herodotus ſhould make no mention.—"7, _ | | 
#5 To fixteen.] — See remarks on chapter 3th. T7. 


23 truſting 
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truſting to their uſual ſupplies, will KN ſuf, 
fer the miſeries of famine ; meaning, that . 


have no reſource, and only ſuch water as the cl 


ſupply, they muſt: inevitably periſh i prin 
of rain at the Proper ſeaſons, 


XIV. Puch being the not unreaſonable — 
of the Ægyptians wa reſpect to Greece, let us 


enquire how they themſelves are circumſtanced. If, 


as I before remarked, the country below Memphis, 
which is that where the water has receded, ſhould 
progreſſively from the ſame cauſe continue to ex- 
tend itſelf, the Ægyptians who inhabit it, might 
haye ſtill Juſter apprehenſions of ſuffering from fa- 
mine. For in that caſe their lands, which are 
never fertilized by rain ” could not receive benefit 

| from 


26 Probably Jagger. It follows, ect that ht Pgyp- 


tians had no knowledge of thoſe ſeven years of famine which . 


afflicted their country during the adminiſtration of Joſeph. Theſe, 
however, were the more remarkable, as occaſioning an entire 
change in the conſtitution of the ſtate, The people at firſt gave 
their gold and their filver-to the prince in exchange for corn; 
they afterwards reſigned to him their flocks and their herds, 
and ultimately became his flaves.—Larcher. 

77 By rain. I In Upper Egypt they have es a little 
rain; and I was told that in eight years it had been known ta 
rain but twice very hard for about half an hour. —Pococh, 

Maillet quotes Pliny, as affirming there were no rains in E- 
gypt; he however affirms that he had ſeen it rain there ſeveral _ 


times. Pitts, an eye-witneſs, confirms Maillet's account of the 


rain of Egypt, aſſuring us that When he was at Cairo it rained. 
to that degree, that having no kennels in the ſtreets to carry off 
the vater, it was ancle deep, and i in ſome n half way up the 


leg. 
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ſrom the overflowings of the river. The people who 


poſſeſs that ditrict, of all mankind, and even of all 


the Egyptians, | enjoy the fruits of the earth with the 


ſmalleſt labour. They have no occaſion for the pro- 
ceſs nor the inſtruments of agriculture uſual and ne- 
ceſſary in other countries. As ſoon as the river 
has ſpread itſelf over their lands, and returned to 
its bed, each man ſcatters the ſeed over his ground, 
and waits patiently for the harveſt, 3 any 
other care than that of turning ſome ſwine * into 


wm 


leg. When the cel writer cherpfore 3 (Zeck xiv. Ia that 
Ken has no rain, he muſt be underſtood 3 in a malie ſenſe. 
| Olyerwations on Paſſages of Scripture. = 

It rains but ſeldom in Egypt, the natural cauſs of which i in 
the inland parts, is, I imagine, the dryneſs of the ſands, which 
do not afford a ſufficient moiſture for forming clouds, and de- 


ſcending i in rains. Norden, 


Rain is more frequent at Alexandria and Roſetta, than at 
can and at Cairo than at Mineah, and is almoſt a prodigy 


at Djirdha, 
When rain falls in Koopk wers is a general joy amongſt the 


people. They aſſemble together in the ſtreets, they ſing, are all 


in motion, and red Ya Allah, 7 a Mobarek (- Oh God, Oh 


Blefſed.—Polngy. 


The earth burnt up with the violent fervour, never refreſhed 


with rain, which here falls rarely, and then _— in the winter. 


—dandys, 


* Seine, J—pPlutareh, Eudoxus, and Pſiny relate the Lon | 


fact. Valcnaer does not heſitate to conſider it a fable invented 
by Herodotus ; and the ſagacious Weſſeling ſeems to be of the 


ſame opinion, though he has not rejected the expreſſion. Gale, 


not thinking ſwine adapted to tread down the grain, has ſubſti- 
tuted oxen, becauſe in Heſychius and Phavorinus, the word vs 

ſeems to ſignify an ox. They are at preſent made uſe of in 
ſome of our e to find out trouffles, with a kind of muz- 
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the fields to tread down the grain. T heſe, are. at. 


the proper ſeaſon again let looſe to ſhake the c 
from the car, which | is then DES 1 8 


XV. If we n the tradition of che Ionians, 


it will appear that all which may be properly deno- : 


minated Egypt is limited to the Delta. This 
region, from the watch-tower erected by Perſeus, 
extends along the coaſt to the ſalt- pits of Peluſium, 
to the length of forty ſchæni. From the coaſt 
inland it ſtrerches to the city of Cercaſora * where 


zle to prevent their devouring them. My own A on thi 
matter is, that Herodotus is miſtaken only with regard to the- 


time when they were admitted into the fields. It was probably 
before the corn was ſown, that they might eat the roots of the 


aquatic plants, which might prove of injury to the , 
Diodorus Siculus. | 
It has been objected, that the Egyptians conſidered ſwine as 
unclean animals, and that therefore probably they had not a 
ſufficient number of them for the purpoſes here ſpecified. To this 
I reply, that as they ſacrificed them at the time of every full 
moon to the moon and to Bacchus, they had r a es | 
abundance of theſe animals. Lareber. 
I dare afſert, by what I have ſeen, that there is ſcarce a coun- 
try where the land has greater need of culture, than in Agypt.. 


I muſt own that in the Delta, which is more frequented and more 


cultivated, the mechanical contrivances are more plain and 
ſimple than what you wall find —_— up in the country. 
Norden. 

They ſpread out the corn when reaped, and an ox draws a 
machine about on it, which, together with the treading of the 
ox, ſeparates the grain- from the ſtraw, and cuts the ſtraw. 
Pocock.. . 

29 Cercafira. D Concerning g the etymology of this. place, 
conſult Bryant, vol. i. 57 —7. 
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the Nile vides itfalf into two 1 one of 
which is termed Peluſium, the other Canopus. Of 
the reſt of Egypt, they affirm that part of it belongs 
to Lybia, and part to. Arabia, which if it be true 
we ſhall be obliged to conclude that formerly the 
Egyptians had no country at all. The Delta, as 
they aſſert themſelves, and as I myſelf was con- 
vinced by obſervation, is ſtill liable to be overflow- 
ed, and was formerly covered with water . Under 

theſe circumſtances, their curiofity to examine 
whether they were the moſt ancient of the human 
race muſt ſeem prepoſterous, and their experi- 
ment of the two children to diſcover what language 
they ſhould firſt ſpeak, was abſurd and unneceſſary. 
For my own part I am of opinion, that the Ægyp- 
tians did not commence their origin with the Delta, 
but from the firſt exiſtence of the human race. 

That as their country became more extenſive, ſome 
remained in their primitive places' of reſidence, 
whilſt others migrated to a lower ſituation. Hence 
it was ne Thebes, comprizing a . of wa 


__ Covered with water,]—Diodorus Siculus is alſo of opinion 
that Egypt formerly was one extended ſea, and that the land 
was formed by the meg brought down from Æthiopia by the 
Nile.—7. 

3* Ancient of the human race. ]--Diodoras Siculus informs us, 
that the Æthiopians conſider the Ægyptians as one of their co- 
lonies, at the head of which was Ofiris, He obſerves alſo in 
another place, that the inhabitants of the Thebaid confider them- 
ſelves as the moſt ancient of mankind. This hiſtorian, doubt- 
leſs, has a view to the traditions of the two mo without giving 
us his own opinion. — Larcher. 


which 
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which is fix thouſand one hundred and twenty ſtadia 5 
in circumference, went formerly undet the name of i 
E pt. | 


; 


XVI. 1 our opinion concerning Feypt te true, 
that of the Tonians muſt certainly be wrong; if on the 
contrary the Ionians are right in their conjecture, it 
will not be difficult to prove che Greeks, not excepting : 


the Tonians, miſtaken in their account of the earth; 


of which they affirm that Europe, Aſia, and Lybia 
conſtitute the proper diviſion: but if the Delta be- 
long neither to Aſia nor Africa, it makes by itſelf 


neceſſarily a fourth and diſtinct portion of the globe; 


for, according to the above mode of reaſoning, the 
Nile cannot completely form the diviſion between 


Aſia and Africa; at the extremity of the Delta 


it is ſeparated into two branches, and the country 
lying between, cannot an belong either to An 


or Africa. 


XVII. Avoiding further comment upon the ſen⸗ : 
timents of the Ionians, I myſelf am of opinion, that | 
all the tract of country inhabited by Ægyptians is 
properly termed Mgypt, as the countries inhabited 
by the Cilicians and Aſſyrians are reſpectively de- 
nominated Cilicia and Aſſyria. And I muſt think 
that the land of Ægypt alone conſtitutes the natu- 
ral and proper limits of Aſia and Africa, If we 
adhere to the opinion received amongſt the Greeks, 


we are to conſider the whole of Ægypt commenc- 


ing from the cataract, and the city Elephantine as 
divided into two parts, with diſtinct appellations, 
| - 
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the one belonging to Lybia, the other to Aſia; the 
Nile, beginning at the cataract, flows through the 
centre of Ægypt, and empties itſelf into the ſea. 
As far as the city Cercaſora it proceeds in one un- 
diyided channel, but it there ſeparates itſelf into three 
branches ** ; that which directs itſelf towards the 


32 Three branches. =» This river, whoſe ſource has not yet 

een explored, comes by one ſingle channel from Æthiopia to 
the point of the Delta; arrived here it ſeparates itſelf into three 
principal branches: of theſe one takes a direction towards the 
eaſt, and is called the Peluſian channel; a ſecond proceeds north- 
ward, and is called the Sebennitic branch; the third flows to- 
wards the weft, and takes the name of the Canopic branch. 
The Sebennitic arm is. divided into two others, the Saitic and 
the Mendeſian: the Saitic is between the Bolbitine, which is an 
artificial branch, and the Sebennitic. 'The Bucolic alſo is the 
production of the inhabitants, and flows betwixt the Sebennitie, 
from which it proceeds, and the Mendeſian. Thus the ſeven 
branches of the Nile, from eaſt to weſt, are the Peluſian, the 
Mendeſian, the Bucolic, the Sebennitic, the Saitic, the Bolbitine, 
and the Canopic. Such is the account of Herodotus.—-Larcher. 

The different appearances which the Nile exhibits in its courſe 
is beautifully deſcribed by . apd 3 15 thus not unſkilfully 
tranſlated by Rowe: | 


— 


Who that beholds thee, Nile; thus 1 flow, 
Wich ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glaſſy brow, 
Can gueſs thy rage when rocks reſiſt thy force, | 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downward courſe; 7 
Whea Leg cataracts thy torrent pour, 
And nations tremble at the deaf'ning roar; 
When thy proud waves with indignation riſe, 
And daſh their foamy fury to the ſkies? 


The Arabian account of the Nile and its different diviſions, 


may be found! in the Bibliotheque Ortentale of Herbelot, which 
the 


„ n * 
eaſt is called the Peluſian mouth, the Canopic i 13 4 
clines to the weſt ; the third in one continued: line 
meets the point of the Delta, which dividing in two, | 
it finally pours itſelf into the ſea ; this arm is <qually q 
celebrated, and not inferior in the depth of its 
waters, it is called the Sebennitic mouth, and this 
again divides itſelf into two branches; one is called 
the Saitic, and one the Mendeſian channel; both 
empty themſelves into the ſea. There are two 
other mouths, the Bolbitinian and the Bucolic ; theſe 

are not ans 1 nature, but by art. 


XVII. My opinion concerning the extent 0b, 
Egypt, receives farther confirmation from the 
oracle of Ammon, of which however I had no 
knowledge, till my mind was already ſatisfied on 
the ſubject. The people of Marea and Apis, who 
| | inhabit the borders of Libya, thinking themſelves 
i to be not Ægyptians but Libyans, both of them 


diſliked the religious ceremonies of the country, 
, and that particular reſtriction which did not per- 
[ mit them to kill heifers for food: they ſent there- 
4 fore with this impreſſion to Ammon, declaring that 
| | they had no connection with the Egyptians ; for 


they lived beyond the Delta, had their opinions and 
prejudices as diſtinct as poſſible, and wiſhed to 
| have no reſtriction” in the article of food. The 
4 deity ſignified his diſapprobation of their conduct, 
and intimated that ny part of that region which 


7 the curious reader will do wal to compare with the deſcription | 
. given by Herodotus, and that of modern travellers, particularly 
1 of Pocock, Norden, Volney, and Say ary —T, | 
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was watered by the Nile, was ſtrictly to be deno- 


minated Zgypt; and that all who dwelt below 
Gwen. and e of this fheam N were K 


XIX. In its more extenſive inundations, the 
Nile does not overflow the Delta only, but part of 
that territory which is called Libyan, and ſome- 
times the Arabian frontier, and extends about the 
ſpace of two days journey on each ſide, ſpeaking on 
an average. Of the nature of this river ** I could 
obtain no certain information, from the priefts or 
from others. It, was nevertheleſs my particular 
deſire to know why the Nile, beginning at the 
ſummer ſolſtice”, continues ann to riſe for 

the ö 


37 Drank of this fream. The ancients, ſays Strabo, confined 
the appellation of Ægypt to the inhabited country watered 9 
the Nile, from the environs of Syene to the ſea. ; 

34 This river. That the Nile was conſidered by the natives 
as a tutelar deity, appears from the ANT * of Ti- 
bullus and of Statius. 


Nile pater, quanam poſſum te dicere cauſa, 
Aut quibus in terris acculuiſſe caput? 
Te propter, nullos tellus tua poſtulat imbres, 
Arida nec plus##ſupplicat. herba Jovi, 
Te canit, atque ſuum pubes miratur Oſirin 
Barbara e plangere dota bovem, 


\ 


See alſo Statius, Theb. 4. » 
| Tu nun ventis pluvioque rogaris | 
Pro Jove. 28 


35 Summer folflice. I The inundation commences e 
* | 


Tibelles. 4. 7 Vit. 23. 
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the ſpace of an hundred days, after which r the 
fame ſpace it as gradually recedes, remaining 
throughout the winter, and till the return of the 
ſummer ſolſtice, in its former low and quieſcent 
ſtate : but all my inquiries of the inhabitants proved 


ineffectual, and I was unable to learn why the Nile 


was thus. diſtinguiſhed in its properties from other 
ſtreams. I was equally unſucceſsful in my wiſhes 
to be informed why this river alone, wafted no 


breeze from its ſurface. | 


[XX From . dee of gaining a reputation for 


fagacity, this ſubject has employed the attention of 


many among the Greeks. There have been three 


different modes ** of explaining it, two of which 


merit no farther attention than barely to be men- 
tioned ; one of them affirms the increaſe of the Nile 


to be owing to the Eteſian winds, which by blow- 


ing in an oppoſite direction, impede the river's en- 
trance to the ſea, But it has often happened that 
no winds have blown from this quarter, and the 
phznomenon of the Nile has ſtill been the ſame. 
It may allo be —— that were this the real 


about the month of July, -or three oth after the rains have 
begun to fall in Æthiopia. Larcher. | f 

The Nile is not the only river which increaſes its waters in 
the ſummer ſeaſon; it has this property in common with many 
others, both of Africa and India. Larcher. T's 

26 Three different modes] — Diodorus Siculus allows only two 
of theſe hypotheſes to be Grecian; the one by Thales, the other 
by Anaxagoras; the third, concerning the ocean, he makes of h 
Egyptian extraction amongſt the prieſts.— Norden. 1 
. caule, 


a. 
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cauſe, the ſame events would happen to other rivers, 
whoſe currents are oppoſed | to the Eteſian winds , 
which, indeed, as having, a leſs body of waters, und 
a weaker current, would be capable of {till lefs re- 
ſiſtance: but there are many ſtreams, both in Syria = 
and Africa, none of which exhibit the ſame appear- ä 
ances with the Nile. 1 


* The ſecond opinion is ill leſs agreea- 
ble to reaſon, though more calculated to Excite 


37 Etefin nid. 1—0f theſe winds the following accontt is 
given by Pliny In the hotteſt part of the ſummer the dog ſtar 
riſes; ; this is uſually the fifteenth day preceding the calends of 
Auguſt, when the ſun enters Leo. About eight days before 
this ſtar riſes, the north-eaſt winds rife, which the Greeks call 
Prodromi (fore-runners) : about two days afterwards theſe 
winds increaſe in force, and continue for the ſpace of _ days; "My 
theſe are called the Eteſian winds.—7. 

The moſt fatisfaRory explanation of the inuadation of the 
Nile is given by Pocock. It muſt be ſuppoſed,” he obſerves, 
that the north winds are the cauſe of its oyerflow, which begin 
to blow about the latter end of May, and drive the clouds form- 
ed by the vapours of the Mediterranean ſouthward, as far as 
the mountains of Athiopia, which ſtopping their courſe, they 
_ condenſe and fall down in violent rains. It is faid, that at this 

time not only men from their reaſon, but the wild beaſts by a 

fort of inſtinct, leave the mountains. The wind, which is the 
_ cauſe of the rife of the Nile, driving the clouds againſt thoſe hills, 

is alſo the cauſe of it in another reſpect, as it drives in the water 
from the ſea, and keeps back the waters of the river, in ſuch a 
manner as to raiſe the waters above.“ F or further particulars 
on this curious fubject, ſee Pocock. -. 

33 The ſecond opinion. This ſecond was the opinion of Eu- 
thymenes of Marſeilles. According to Diodorus Siculus it was 
the Fm, of the he ARA Pian Frleſts.— . 
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Gender, This affirms, that the Nis pf. 


qualities, as flowing from che Ocean, w ich en- | 
18 ſurrounds the earth. „„ 


XXII. The third opinion, though more 9 55 
in appearance, is ſtill more falſe in reality. It 
ſimply intimates, that the body of the Nile is Pea 
ed from the diſſolution of ſnow, which coming from 
Libya through the regions of Ethiopia, diſcharges 
_ itſelf upon Egypt. But how can this river, de- 
ſcending from a very warm to a much colder cli- 
mate, be poſſibly compoſed of melted ſhow? There 
are many other reaſons concurring to ſatisfy any 
perſon of good underſtanding, that this opinion 
is contrary to fact. The firſt and the ſtrongeſt ar- 
gument may be drawn from the winds, which are 
in theſe regions invariably hot: it may alſo be 
obſerved, that rain and ice are here entirely un- 
known 39. Now if in five days “ after a fall of ſnow 
it muſt neceſſarily rain, which is indiſputably the 
caſe, it follows, that if there were ſnow in thoſe 


29 Rain and ice are here entirely unknown:]-=Nonnus reports, in 
the hiſtory of his embaſſy, that during the period when the Nile 
inundates Ægypt, there are very violent ſtorms in the different 
parts of Æthiopia. The atmoſphere is exceedingly cloudy, and 
the rains fall in ſuch torrents as to inundate the country. | 

The Portugueſe miſſionaries inform us, that from June to 
September there does not paſs a day i in Abyſſinia without rain, 
and that the Nile receives all the rivers, ſtreams, and torrents, | 
which fall from the mountains, Larcher. | 

42 If in five days.]—Herodotus had probably contacting that 
at Halicarnaſſus or at Thurium, where he lived, ſnow was in 
che ſpace of a few days ſucceeded by rain, eeling. | 
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countries, there would certainly be rain. The third 
proof is taken from the colour of the natives, Who 
from exceſſive heat are univerſally black; moreover, 
the kites and the ſwallows are never known to 
migrate * from this country: the cranes alſo, flying 
from the. ſeverity of a Seythian winter, paſs that 
cold ſeaſon here. Tf therefore it ſnowed although 


but little in thoſe places through which the Nile 


paſſes, or in thoſe where it takes its riſe, reaſon de- 


monſtrates that none 'of the above-mentioned | cir- ; 


cum could a: happen. 5 

XXIII. The argument hich ateetbigss to . 
ocean * theſe phænomena of the Nile, ſeems rather 
to partake of fable, than of truth or ſenſe. For my 
own part, I know no river of the name of Oceanus; 


and am inclined to believe that Homer, or tone | 


* . known to 3 Erbe kites and f wallows of thoſs 
regions through which the Nile flows continue there through- 
out the year without injury: differing in this reſpe& from thoſe 


of our climate, it may be reaſonably concluded that dals te- 


gions are of a warm temperature. Reiſte. 


42 Ocean. ] Larcher refers to the circumſtance of Homer's 
mentioning the riſing and ſetting of the ſun in the ocean, as . 


proof of his excelling Herodotus in the ſcience of geography. 


Wood is of a very different opinion: « Upon further conſidera- 


tion,” ſays Mr. Wood, © I was induced to think that Homer's 
account of the ocean, upon which ſo much of his geographical 
ſcience is founded, will, if rightly underſtood, rather convince us 
of his ignorance on that head, and that the ocean in his time had 
a very different meaning from that which it now conveys 3 nor 
am I ſurprized that ſo much later - Herodotus ſhould treat this 
idea of an ocean where the ſun riſes, as a poetical fiQtion. bow 
Wood farther on this ſubject, P- 48, 50, . 
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ments on this intricate ſubject.—It is my opinion 


kcientl proved by Ariſtides, in his oration on the RR the 
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other poet of former times, firſt invented, wa TY 


882. 


XXIV. But as I have Meinel he: ptecis 
opinions only to cenſure and confute them 1 
may be expected perhaps to give my own R 


that the Nile overflows © in the ſummer ſeaſon, be- 
cauſe in the winter the ſun, driven by the ſtormg' 
from his uſual courſe, aſcends into the higher regions 
of the air aboveLibya. My reaſon may be explained 
without difficulty; for it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, ; 
that to whatever region this power more nearly * 
approaches, the rivers and ſtreams of that OM 

will be proportionably dried 5 and diminiſhed. 


XXV. If I were to go more at lenach into * 
argument, 1 ſhould fay- that the whole is occa- 
fioned by the ſun's paſſage through the higher 


parts of Libya. For as the air is invariably fe- 
rene, and the heat always tempered by. cooling 


breezes, the ſun acts there as it does in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, when his place is in the centre of the hea- 
vens. The ſolar rays abſorb the aqueous particles, : 


which their influence forcibly elevates into mw 53 


% 


Nile ever floxws. Inis explanation of the 3 of 
ak Nile in the ſummer, which ſeemed probable to Herodotus, ' 
is not only obſcure. but abſurd; not to ſay falſe. This is ſuf- 


increaſe of the Nile. —-Reifte. 
This hypothefis of Herodotus is compleatly refuted by bo. 
dorus Siculus, Book ii. 1 2 20, 24 —2. | 
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ions; here they are received; ſeparated, 

and diſperſed by the winds: And it may be ob- 
ſerved; that the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, which are the 
moſt common winds in this quarter, are of all others 
moſt frequently attended with rain: it does not how- 
ever appear to me; that the fun remits all the water 
which he every year abſorbs from the Nile, ſome is 

probably withheld; As winter diſappears he re- 

turns to the middle place of the heavens, and again 

by evaporation draws to him the waters of the 
rivers, all of which are then found conſiderably en- 
creaſed by the rains, and riſing to their extreme 
heights: But in ſummer, font the want of rain, 
and from the attractive power of the ſun, they are. 
again reduced : but the Nile is differently circum- 
ſtanced, it never has the benefit of rains, whilſt it is 
conſtantly ated upon by the ſun; a ſufficient rea- 
ſon why it ſhould in the winter ſeaſon be propor- 
tionably lower thaii in ſummer. In winter the 
Nile alone 4 is diminiſhed by the influence of the 
ſun, which in ſummer attracts the water of the 
rivers indiſcriminately; 1 impute therefore to the 

lun the nn . of the Nile. 


XXVI. 'Th the ſaxie cauſe is to be aſcribed, as 


IIS... Nile FS J-If the ſun attrated medio, from the Nile 
inns the winter ſeaſon, it would do the ſame with reſpect to 
the other rivers of Libya, and in-like manner diminiſh the force 


of their currents. As this is not the- fact, the reaſoning of this 


- author falls to the ground. The rivers of Greece are increaſed. 
during the winter, not on account of their diſtance from the'ſunz 
but from the frequency of the rains. — Diodorus Siculus. 
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1 fuppoſe, the ſtare of the air in that buhtry; wi 
from the effect of the ſun is always dre tare- 


filed, fo that in the higher parts of Africa there pre. 
voails an eternal ſummer. If it were poſſible to 


produce a change in the ſeaſons, and to place the 
regions of the north in thoſe of the ſouth, and thoſe = 


of the ſouth in the north, the fun, driven from his 


place by the ſtorms of the north, would doubtleſs 
affect the higher parts of Europe, as it now does 
thoſe of Libya. It would alſo, I imagine, then act 


upon the waters of the Iſter, as it now does « on thoſe 
of the Nile. | 


Wis 
/ 


XXVII. That no breeze 4 blows Gon hi * a 


face of the river, may I think be thus accounted 


for:—Where the air is in a very warm and rarefied 8 
ſtate, wind can hardly be expected, this generally 
riſing in places which are cold. Upon this ſub- 
ect I ſhall attempt no, further illuſtration, but leaye 
it in the ſtate 1 in which it has fo long remained. > 


— \ . 
, * 
- 


4 No breeze.]—An immenſe body of water, from which? no 
breeze is exhaled, naturally excites an idea of peſtilence and pu- 
tridity. The waters of the Nile, on the contrary, are not only 
wholeſome but extremely delicious. Maillet informs us, that 
the /Egyptians are ſo fond of it, that they endeavour to procure 
an artificial thirſt in order to drink the more of it. Of this 
acknowledged excellence of the waters of the Nile, Mr. Harmer 
avails himſelf to explain a paſſage in Exodus: «The Zgyptians A 
Mall loath to drink of the water of the river :”—that is, they 
ſhall loath to drink of that water of which they were formerly 
ſo fond. This may to ſome perhaps appear forced, but — | 
. in genious.—2. | 


. XXVIII. 


XXVUIL In al my . nts. 
Lybians, and Greeks, 1 have only met with one 

perfon who pretended to have any knowledge of 
the ſources of the Nile ©. This was the prieſt who 
had the care of the ſacred treaſures in the temple of + 
Minerva, at Sais. He aſſured me, that on this 
ſubject he poſſeſſed the moſt unqueſtionable intelli-, 
gence, though his aſſertions never obtained my 
ſerious confidence. He informed me, that betwixt 


Syene, a city of the Thebais, and -Elephantines 


chere were two mountains, reſpectively terminating 
in an acute ſummit ; the name of the one was 


Crophi, of the other Mophi. He affirmed, that the - 


ſources of the Nile, which were fountains of unfa- 
thomable depth, flowed from the centres of theſe 
mountains; that one of theſe ſtreams divided 
E gypt, and directed its courſe to the north; the 
other in like manner flowed towards the ſouth, 
through Ethiopia. To confirm his aſſertion, that 
thoſe ſprings were unfathomable, he told me, that 
Pſammetichus, ſovereign of the country, had aſcer- 
rained it by experiment; he let down a rope of the 
length of ſeyeral thouſand orgyiæ, but could find no 


46 Sources of the Nile.) Much as has han written on hs | 
ſubject of the ſources of the Nile, it is ſtill involved in obſcurity - 
and darkneſs. The world are taught to expect ſome illuſtrations 
on this head from the promiſed publication of Mr, Bruce, Who 
penetrated into the interior parts of Abyſſinia; and much may 
be reaſonably hoped from the ſpirit and liberality which has in- 
duced ſome individuals amongſt us to patronize an expedition 
to Africa, of which the e of the 8 of che _ : 
is one avowed . 


Mt: 2 . bo 


truth a which: I „ to deter nine. : 
ſuch an experiment was really made, dere might ben. 1 
haps in theſe ſprings be eertain vortiees, occaſioned 
by the reverberation of the water from the moi 
tains, of force ſufficient to buoy up the ſounding. 
line, and pr vent its reaching the bottom. 5 


- XXIX. Any other intellig Fence than the above! 
was not able to procure, 3 I ſo far carried my 
enquiry, that, with the view of making obſervation, 
I proceeded myſelf to Elephantine : of the party 
which lie beyond that city I can only ſpeak from 
the information of others. Beyond Elephantine 
this country becomes rugged; in advancing up the 
ſtream it will be neceſſary to hale the veſſel on each 
ſide by a rope, ſuch as is uſed for oxen. If this 
ſhould give way, the impetuoſity of the ſtream 
forces the veſſel violently back again. To, this 
place from Elephantine is a four days voyage; and 
here, like the Meander, the Nile becomes winding, 
and for the ſpace of twelve ſchæni there is na 
mode of proceeding but that above mentioned. Af. 
rerwards you come to a wide and ſpacious plain, 
and meet an iſland which ſtands in the centre of the 
river, and is called Tachompfo. The . part 
47 On the truth of which.]—Herodotus could not have told os 2 
More explicitly that he diſbelieved the whole of this narrative, 
On this occaſion Strabe ſpeaks contemptuouſly of Herodotus, 
as a retailer of fables. But the geographer had not always ſo, | 
| bad an opinion of him, for he frequently copies him without ac- 
knowled ging it.—Larcher, 


been 


fed sene 


herds reſide; aue over this jon 1 again enter into 
a channel of the Nile, which flows into the above 
lake. Beyond this “ it is neceffary, for the ſpace of 
about forty days, to travel on the banks of the river, 
— is here ſo imp with rocks, as to render 
the paſſage in a veſſel impoſſible,” At the end of 
che forty days the traveller enters a ſecond veſſel, 
and after a voyage of twelve days will arrive at 
Meroe *, a very conſiderable town, and as ſome ſay 
the capital of the reſtef Æthiopia. The inhabitants pay 
divine honours to Lhe nar _ MT? * only, but 


43 s this is, c. I This uſage is mentioned. by Long | 
nus in terms of admiration.—- 7. 

The above i is alſo imitated by Lucan; in his Effay on W ting 
True Hiſtory.— Having paſſed theſe __ 705 will come to a 
great continent; &c.—Larcher. . 

49 Merce. The jeſuit fathers, who refided long 3 in 1 FE 
country, were of opinion that the kingdom of Gojam in Abyſ- 1 
ſinia was the ancient Meroe; this is diſputed by Ludolf, and 
poſitively denied by Voſſius. Father Lobo, in diſcuſſing this 
ſubject, enumerates the different opinions, and concludes with 
ſaying, that the ancients knew ſo very little of that part of 
Ethiopia, and have ſpoken ſo variouſly and ſo confuſedly about 
Meroe, that as much may be ſaid in favour of its IF the 
modern kingdom of Gojam, as againſt it.. | 4 

59, Fupiter and Bacchus] — Strabo, in deſcribing the manners. 
of the Ethiopians, makes no mention of either Jupiter or 
Bacchus. Every. thing, therefore, muſt have been changed 
from the age of Herodotus to that of Strabo, or theſe two au- 
thors muſt have received very different impreſſions with, reſpect | 
v the two countries —Larcher. 
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rations, with the moſt implicit obedience, 
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theſe 4 worſhip with be. Us emeſt Venerätiom 
At this place is an oracle of 7 905 wy r 


mit to re al oe" en nee ny 0 
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XXX. Avi) this city at ber the ſam WY ; 
tance as from hence to Elephantine, your bark Will 


arrive at the country of the Automoli, Who are { 
alſo known by the name of Aſmach. This wort „ 
tranſlated into our language, ſignifies thoſe h 


ſtand on the left-hand of the ſovereign. This pe vic 195 
ple, to the amount of two hundred and forty thous. 

ſand individuals, were formerly Ægyptian War. 
riors, and migrated to theſe parts of Ethiopia on 
the following occaſion: In the reign of Pſammeti- 
chus they were by his command ſtationed in dif- 

ferent places; ſome were appointed for the defence 


of Elephantine againſt the Zthiopians, ſome at the 


Peluſian Daphne, others were detached to prevent 
the incurſions of the Arabians and Aſſyrians; ere 
to awe Lybia there was a garriſon alſo at Marea: 

at this preſent period the military ſtations are regu - 
lated by the Perſians, as they were under king 
Pſammetichus; for there are Perſian garriſons now 
ſtationed at Elephantine and Daphne, When theſe _ 
Egyptians had remained for the ſpace of three years 
in the above ſituation, without being relieved, they 


determined by general conſent to revolt from Pſam- * 


metichus * 0 "he OY 3 on 3 of 
| which 


3 Rewolt from — ]—Diodorus Siculus aff igns a very 


3 


Aigerent reaſon for the revolt of theſe Agyptians, © Pfammeti- 


ce chus, ”E 


| {x ately followed by 
metichus, who, on is coming up wit hem, 
ſolemnly adjured them not to delertthe gods of 


country, their wives and th. 1 7 children... One i 


is ſaid rwe AA penny the mark of his 
ſex, and to have r lied, c 1 


that, they ſhould doubtlefs obrain hook: wives and 


children. * Tu arrival in ZEthiopia,. the A 
tomoli *5* themſelves ee ſervice of the 


monarch, who "Me 'recompence for their conduct | 


aſſigned them a certain diſtri of Ethiopia poſ 
ſeſſed bra analy rebellion againſt him, whom 
he ordered them to expel for that purpoſe. After 
the eſtabliſhment of the Ægyptians among them, 
the tincture which they imbibed of Egyptian man- 
ners had a very n effect in e the 
Kthiopians. | 


7 


XXXI. Thus, W computing chat part Rn 


it which flows through Egypt, the courſe of the 3 


Nile is known to the extent of four months jour- 


ney, partly by land and partly by water; for. it 
will be found on experience, that no one can go in 


a leſs time from Elephantine to the Automoli. It 


is certain that the Nile riſes in the weſt, but beyond 


« chus,” ſays that hiſtorian, © having meditated an expedition 
againſt Syria, gave the place of honour in his army to ſtrangers, 


and diſcovered on all occaſions a preference to. them, to the pre- 


judice of his natural ſubjects.” A predilection of a ſimilar nature 
was the cauſe of thoſe repeated and formidable revolts, which ſo 
eſſentially diſturbed the repoſe of Charles the fifth, on his firſt. 
acceſſion to the Spaniſh throne.— 7. 

* 1 Automali. ]—Automoli is Greek, and means deſerters, —T, 
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' Ocean, from Mgypt to the promontory of Soloeis, 
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the Automoli all is uncertainty, this part pf. be 
ke per from ge 1 en n A = | 


XXXII. 85 may not be in bars ; h 5 - 9 
account which I received from certain Cyren | 
On an expedition which they made to the oracle wy F 


Ammon, they ſaid they had an opportunity of con. 


verſing with Etearchus, the ſovereign of the coun- 
try: among other topics. the Nile was mentioned, 
and it was obſerved, ee eee 
were hitherto entirely unknown; Et rm 
ed them, that ſome Naſſamoniana once viſited his 


court; (theſe are a people of Africa who inhabit the 


Syrtes, and a tract of land which from thence extends, 
towards the eaſt) on his making enquiry of them 
concerning the deſerts of Africa, they related the 


following incident: ſome young men, who were 


{ons of ions: of diſtinction, had on their coming 
to man's eſtate ſignalized themſelves by ſome ex- 
travagance of conduct. Among other things, they 
deputed by lot five of their companions to explore 
the ſolitudes of Africa, and to endeavour at extend- 
ing their diſcoveries beyond all preceding adventu- 
rers. All that part of Lybia towards the Northern 


which terminates the third diviſion of the globe, is 
inhabited by the different nations of the Lybians, 
that diſtrict alone excepted in poſſeſſion of the 
Greeks and Phcenicians. The remoter parts of Ly- 
bia beyond the ſea- coaſt, and the people who inha- 
Mes its borders, are infeſted by various beaſts of prey; 

\ the 


3 


1 r E Ar. 2 
the county yet more diſtant is a parehed and im- 


urable deſert. The young men left their com- 
panions, well provided with water and with food, 
and firſt proceeded through the region which was 
inhabited; they next came to that which was in⸗ 
feſted by wild beaſts, leaving which, they di- 


rected their courſe. weſtward through the deſert. 


After- a journey of many, days, over a barren and 
ſandy ſoil, they at length diſcerned ſome trees grow- 
ing in a plain; theſe they approached, and ſeeing 


fruit upon them, they gathered it. Whilſt they 
were thus employed, ſome men of dwatfiſh ſta- 


ture came where they were, ſeized their perſons, 
and carried them away. They were mutually igno- 


rant of each other's language, but the Naſſamoni- 


ans were conducted over many marſhy grounds to 
A city, in which all the e were of the . 


- Dwarf haue Ihe pigmies. are as ; oll as . 
They were not conſined to Ethiopia, they were believed to exiſt 
A0 in India. Homer thus mentions them: | 


80 when inclement 5 vex the plain, . 
With piercing froſts, or chick deſcending nn 
To warmer ſeas the cranes embodied fly, 
With noiſe and order through the midway ſæy; 

To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, 
i And all the war deſcends upon the wing Pope. 


Mention alſo is made of em by Pliny and Strabo. Pompo- 
nius Mela places them in a certain part of Arabia. P. Jovius 
ſays they are found in the extremities of the northern regions. 
The circumſtance of their hoſtilities with the cranes is mentioned 
by Oppian, in his firſt book of Halieutics; by Juvenal, fat. 13; 
by Ovid, Faſt. bock vi. Mr. Gibbon properly enough treats 
the whole as a che fable.—T; 
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XXXII. Such was ale converſation. . 


river which waſhed their city, according to the 


| conjecture of Etearchus, which probability confirms. 


was the Nile. The Nile certainly riſes in TI; 
which it divides; and if it. be allowable to dra 
concluſions from things which are well kno own, 
concerning thoſe which are uncertain and obſcure, 
it takes a ſimilar courſe with the Iſter . This 
river, commencing at the city of Pyrene “, a——_ 
the Celtæ, flows Gough 1 centre of La Wo 

Tek 


33 The Iter.]—A deſcription of this river cannot poſbly be 


given better than in the words of Mr. Gibbon. The European 


provinces of Rome were protected by the courſe of the Rhine 
and the Danube. The latter of thoſe mighty ſtreams, which 
riſes at the diſtance of only thirty miles from the former, flows 
above thirteen hundred miles, for the moſt part to the ſouth-eaſt, | 
collects the tribute of ſixty navigable rivers, and is at length, 
through ſix mouths, received into the Ren which e 
ſcarcely equal to ſuch an acceflion of waters.” 

5+ Pyrene.]—Many critics have ſuppoſed that Herodotus here 


intended to ſpeak of the Pyrenean mountains; but this opinion 


cannot poſlibly be ſupported by any plauſible reaſoning.—T. 
55 Centre of Europe.] — This is not quite true. He means the 
ſame as when he obſerves, a little before, that the Nile divides 


Libya in the midit, But this 2 will not juſtify our fol- 


on n 


5 city was waſhed by a great river, w which ou fo 7 85 
from weſt to caſt, and abounded i in rene . 


8 chus, as related to me; he added, as the cyrenæ. 
ans farther told me, that the Naſſamonians returned 
to their own country, and reported the men whom 

they had met to be all of them magicians. The 


| 


Ek UTE R E. - 464 
Theſe Celts i are found beyond the n of Her- 
cules ** ; they border on the Cyneſians, the moſt re- 
mote of all the nations who inhabit the weſtern 
parts of Europe. At that point which is poſſeſſed 
by the Iſtrians, a Mileſian colony, the her TTY 2 
n into * Euxine. 1 5 


XXXIV. T he Salva of the ier, as it paſſes 
through countries well inhabited, are fufficiently. : 
notorious ; but of the fountains of the Nile, waſh- 
ing as it does the rude and uninhabitable deſerts of 
Lybia, no one can ſpeak with preciſion. All the 
knowledge which I have been able to procure from 
the moſt diligent and extenſive enquiries, I have 
before bestell Through Zgypt it directs | 
its courſe towards the ſea, Oppoſite to Ægypt are 
the mountains of Cilicia, from whence to Sinope, on 
the Euxine, a good traveller may pals in five days: 
on the fide immediately oppoſite to Sinope, the 
Iſter is poured into the ſea. Thus the Nile, as it 
traverſes Africa, may properly enough be compared 
to the Iſter. But on this ſubject J have faid all 
that I tunk neceſſary. 


lowing the ratios of Bouhier, who accuſes e of con- 
founding the Nile with the Ni ger.— Larcher. 

86 Columns of Hercules. — Africa is divided from Spain by a 
narrow ſtrait of about twelve miles, through which the Atlantic 
flows into the Mediterranean. The Columns of Hercules, ſo. 
famous among the ancients, were two mountains which ſeemed 
to have been torn aſunder by ſome convulſion of the elements; 
and at the foot of the e mountain ä is now ſi- 
tuated.— Gibbon. = \ | 
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other can be compared, poſleſling a river different . 
in its nature and properties from all the rivers in the 


XXXV. Concerning Egybe itſelf I malt ſpek 
more at large; it claims our -admiration _ 
all other countries, and the wonderful things” which 
it exhibits demand a very copious deſcription, 
The Ægyptians, born under a climate to whieft ho 


7 5 


world, are themſelves diſtinguiſhed from the reſt uf 
mankind by the ſingularity of their inſtitutions and 
their manners. In this country the women leave 
to the men © the management of the loom i in the 


57 Wonderful things. The Ægy ptian nation might well * 
bound in prodigies, wlien even their country and ſoil itſelf was 4 
kind of prodigy in nature. Lord Shafteſbury — 5 

zs The avomen leave to the men, &c,] This ciftom was con 


tradictory to the manners of Greece. 


The employments of the two ſexes prove, that i in Baypit be 
women had more authority than their huſbands, although Hero- 
dotus ſays nothing of the matter: But Diodorus Siculus is of 
this opinion; and he thinks that by this peculiarity they wiſhed to 


' perpetuate the gratitude which they felt from the mild goverti- 


ment of Iſis. * Thus,” ſays he, “in Ægypt, the queens are 
more honouted than tlie kings, and the influence of the women 


is greater alſo in private life. In the contracts of marriage it is 


Ripulated, that the woman ſhall be miſtreſs of her huſband; 
and that he ſhall obey her in every particular.” =Larcher. 
Nymphodorus (in the Scholia to the d. Col: of Sophocles) 
retharks, that Seſoſtris ſeeing Zgypt become exceedingly popu- 
lous, and fearing leſt the inhabitants ſhould conſpire againſt himg | 
obliged them to employ themſelves in feminine occupations, in 

order to enervate them. Larcher. 

The preſent aſpe& of Ægypt exhibits a ſcene of very different 
manners. © Each family,“ ſays Savary, « forms a ſmall ſtate, 
of | mon the father is N the members of it, attached to him 

| by 


* v = * „ 285. 
Ce houſe, whillt they themſelves are | 
engaged abroad in the buſineſs of commerce . 
Other nations in weaving ſhoot the woof above, the 
Ægyptians beneath: here the men carry burdens on 
their beuge, women on their ſhoulders; women 
ſtand erect to e water, the men ſtoop. The 
offices of nature are performed at home, but 
they eat their meals publickly i in the ftreets. in 
vindication of this 9 ey aſſert, that thoſe things | 
which though, neceſſaly: are unſeemly, are beſt done 
in private; but whatever has no ſhame” attach- 
ed to it, ſhould be done openly. The office 
of the prieſthood is in every inſtance confined to 
the men; there are no prieſteſſes in Egypt, in the 
ſervice either of male or female deities; the men 
are under no obligation to ſupport their parents, 
if unwilling to do ſo, but the women are. | 


= by 4 XXXVI, : : 


by the ties of blood, \ bee 1 aba to his power. 
When the maſter of the family dines, the women ſtand, and 
frequently hold the baſon for him to waſh, and ſerve him at ta- 
ble, and on all occaſions behave to him with the extremeſt humi= 
lity and reverence. The women ſpend their time principally 
among their llaves, in works of embroidery, &. 7. | 

59 Bufenc/s of commeret]— The fame fact! is mentioned in the 
Qdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, verſe. 352. It occurs alſo in 
| Pomponius Mela, which, however, is little more chan a tranſ- 
lation of our author 7. | 

©, Offices of nature. I or this purpoſe the W rent out 
of doors. T. 

6 Men are W 0 obligation. 1-13 this Sa cuſtom 1 
can by no means diſcern the ſo much boaſted wiſdom of the 
Zgyptians. The law of Solon ſeems much more commendable : 
this permitted a young man to neglect the maintenance of his 

. father, 
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| theſe in their ſons'; abſence would probably have 


266 EV TERPE. | 
- XXXVI. The prieſts of the gods **, who-in ) 


Ker, and to refuſe him «miſſion into his | houſe, if he TY 
been proftituted by his means. He was nevertheleſs ada 
after his death, to "wu him ſepulture, n the uſual funeral _ 
lemnities. + * 
The law of which Banden a bad probably FRY 
foundation—The prieſts and the military having duties to pers. 
form which did not ſuffer them to take care of their parents, | 


neglect. It is well known that the prieſts were alſo judges, = 
that they were diſpatched to different places to adminiſter juſtice, 
and that of conſequence they muſt often have been abſent from 


their families. Larcher. 


61 The priefts of the gods.] — Amongſt the fngularties 8 


| which diſtinguiſhed the Jewiſh prieſthood, there is one ſo 


ſtriking, that I cannot forbear pointing it out to the atten» 
tion of the reader. The Jewiſh high-prieſt was not allowed 


to marry except with a virgin. He was forbidden to marry 


either with © a widow, or a divorced woman, or profane, or 
an harlot.”* See Levit. x#i. 14. The diſcipline of the primitive 
chriſtians was not in this inſtance much leſs rigorous: they 


were excluded from the prieſthood who had either married two 


wives, or a widow, or whoſe wives had been guilty of e tery, 
If this laſt incident happened, they were either _— to be di- 
vorced, or to renounce their profeſſion. f 

It can by no means be impertinent to add, from Moſheim, 
that the chriſtian doors had the good fortune to perſuade 
the people that the miniſters of the chriſtian church ſuc- - 
cceded to the character, rights, and privileges of the Jewiſh | 
prieſthood, which perſuaſion was a new ſource of honour and 
of profit to the ſacred order. Accordingly, the biſhops con- 
ſidered themſelves as inveſted with a rank and character ſimi- 


lar to thoſe of the high-prieſt among the Jews, while the preſbyters 


repreſented the prieſts, and the deacons the Levites. The errors 
to which this notion gave riſe were many, and one of its imme- 


diate conſequences was the eſtabliſhing a greater difference be 
tween 


it is elſewhere crſtomary®; in caſes of death, for thoſe 
who are moſt nearly affected to cut off their hair in 
teſtimony of forrow ; but the Ægyptians, who at other 
times have their heads cloſely ſhorn, ſuffer the hair on 
this occaſion to grow. Other nations will not ſuffer. 

animals to approach the place of their repaſt; but 
in /Egypt they live promiſcuobſly with the people. 
Wheat and barley is a common article of food 
in other countries; but it is in Ægypt thought mean 
and diſgraceful, the diet here conſiſts principally of 
ſpelt; a kind of eorn which ſome call zea . Their 


on; e dough 


tween the chriſtian paſtors and their flock, than the genius of 
the goſpel ſeems to admit.—7, 

6%. Flſeqwhere cuſtomary. ]-—Amongt che Greeks when any ſad 
calamity befalls them, the women eut their hair cloſe, the 
men wear it long; in general the women wear their hair long, 
the men ſhort.— Plutarch. : 

63 Zea. I ſuſpect this to be a kind of ined wheat. The 
far, olyra, æca, all mean a corn which we have not in culti- 
vation, but which our writers call pelt. | 

What Martyn ſays upon this ſubje& very much deſerves atten- 
tion. See his note upon Georg. i. 73. at the word farra: * Far, 4s 
ſays he, « ſeems to be put here for corn in general.” It ſeems 
to me pretty plain that it is the Ce or gi of the Greeks, and 
what we call in Engliſh /þelr. It is a ſort of corn very like 
wheat, but the chaff adheres ſo ſtrongly to the grain; that it re- 
quires 4 mill to ſeparate them, like barley. Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus ſays expreſsly that the Greeks eall that &a which the 
Latins call far. The principal objection to this ſeems to be, that 
Pliny treats of zea and far as two different ſorts of grain; but we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that what Pliny ſays of zea, was taken 
from the Greek authors, and that they are the ſame grain, not- 
withſtanding bis having diſtinguifhed them. Beſides this, in the 
219th verſe of this Georgie, do has * the * robufta 


Vol. I, | 8 to 


dough they knead with their feet; whilſt in the ren 
val of mud and dung they do not ſcruple to uſe their 
hands. Male children, except in thoſe places Hen 
have borrowed the cuſtom from hence, are leſt in 
other nations as. nature formed them; in Agypt 3 
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they are circumciſed . The men have two v ſts, 


\ 


to 7 "8 which is the very ſame that Teras has gies 
to Zea, &c. | ot 
64 Circumciſed.—“ Jam aware, * „ ſays Mr. Gibbon, 9 10. 
tender is the queſtion of circumciſion.” He affirms, however, S 
that the Ethiopians have a phyſical reaſon for the circumciſion” 
of males and even of females, and that it was praRtiſed i in Athi- - 
opia long before the introduction of Judaiſm or Chriſtianity, 
Its commencement with the Jews was. unqueſtionably winh 
Abraham, and by the command of God. Marſham is of opi- 
nion, that the Hebrews borrowed it from the Egyptians, and that 
God was not the firſt author of this cuſtom. This latter is con- 
trary to the teſtimony of Moſes, the former poſition will admit 
of more debate. This practice, as is prevails amongſt the Jews 
and Egyptians, had a very different object: with the firft it 
was a ceremony of religion; with the latter a point of decency. 
or cleanlineſs, or as ſome ſay, of phyſical neceſſity. With the 
former it was performed on the eighth day from the birth 
of the child; with the latter not till the thirteenth years: and. | 


then on the girls as well as boys. | 


There is a kind of circumcifion practiſed in G which - 
conſiſts of ſlitting the prepuce rouge the ng gk py” 5 


Hawkeſworth's Voyages. 


From the pain attending the operation, when pete at an 4 
advanced age, Mr. Harmer takes occaſion to explain a paſſage 
in. the Old Teſtament, concerning which commentators have: 
materially differed. ee Ober vations on Paſſages of We | 


vol. ii. p. 500. 
After a generation's Mute rien, the Jews returned to cir- | 


cumciſion under Joſhua, See Joſhua, v. 2. And. the Lord 


ſaid 


their. fails on che 1 Ae he when Hog 
write or reckon with Counters, go from the left to. 
the right, the Ægyptians from right to left; not- 


withſtanding which they perſiſt in affirming ''- 4 


the Greeks write to the left, but they themſelves 


f to the right. They have two ſorts of let= 555 a 


ters ®, one of which is appropriated to ſacred ſub- 
7 the other uſed on common occaſions. 55 


XXXVIͤI. Their veneration of. 9 deities is 
ſ e to an extreme: of their cuſtoms one is 


2 


aid undd Joſhua, Make a ſharp knives, and circumciſe again 
the children of Iſrael the ſecond time.“ | 

The curious reader may alſo conſult Fania 3 A iv. to 
50 what paſſed betwixt Moſes and his wife Zipporah, on the 

ſubject of eircumciſing their ſon. Upon this laſt the author of 
the Characteriſtics remarks, that Zipporah, from reproaching 
Moſes with the bloodineſs of the deed, ſeems to have been 
a party only through neceſſity, hay. in ho rather of her buſ- 
band, than of God. | 

Upon this ſubje& ſce alſo 3 de To . | 
The above obſervations are compiled from the different writers 
on this curious topic. It may not be improper to add, that 
circumciſion is ſometimes uſed medicinally.—T. 

65 Tave ſorts of letters. Diodorus Siculus agrees in this re- 
ſpect with, Herodotus, Clemens Alexandrinus and Porphyry re- 
mark, that the Egyptians uſed three ſorts of letters: the firſt 
is called epiſtolary, the ſecond the ſacerdotal, the third the hie- 
roglyphic. Warburton, in his Divine Legation of Moſes, attri- 
butes to the Ægyptians four ſorts of letters. Although I am 
ignorant of the time when the Egyptians firſt began to have 
an alphabet, I am fatisfied it muſt have been long before the 
invaſion of Cents La 12 | 


260 E U T E R 13 E. 1 
to drink out of brazen goblets, which it is an U- 
verſal practice among them to cleanſe every days. 

They are fo regardful of neatneſs, that they wear 

only Imen ©, and that always newly waſhed; and ir : 
is from the idea of cleanlineſs, which they regard ö 
much beyond comelineſs, that they uſe circumei- 
ſion. Their prieſtsꝰ every third day ſhave every : 
part of their bodies, to prevent vermin ** or any . 
ſpecies of impurity from adhering to thoſe who are 
engaged in the ſervice of the 20ds : the prieſthood 
is alſo confined to one particular mode of dreſs ; they 

have one veſt of linen, and their ſhoes are made of 
the byblus ; they waſh themſelves in cold water 

twice in the courſe of the day, and as often in the 5 


6 Ozly linen. ]—So much was faid by the ancients upon the” 
linen of Egypt, that many have been induced to ſuppoſe it 
remarkably fine, but it was certainly very coarſe. The 
Greeks had no flax, and were not ſkilled in the art of weaving, 0 
which circumſtances excuſe the praiſe they have beſtowed on the 
Egyptian linen. It appears from the Philoſophical Tranſae- 
tions of 1764, that Dr. Halley, after a minute examination of an 
Zgyptian mummy, found' the upper filleting hardly equal in 
fineneſs to what is ſold in the ſhops for two and bun, 2 
yard; the inner filleting was coarſer. 7. | 
67 Their priefts,]—For a more particular account of the pe- 
culiarities obſerved by the Egyptian prieſts, ſee Porphyrius de 
Abſtinentià, Ib. iii.; from whom it appears, that their whole 
time was divided betwixt ſtudy and acts of devotion. It may 
not be improper to advertiſe the Engliſh reader, that the inſti- 
tutions of Pythagoras appear to have been almoſt wholly found- 
ed upon the manners and cuſtoms of theſe prieſts.— . ; 
Jo prevent vermin.]—In this reſpect the Jews were in like 
manner tenacious: if a Jewiſh prieſt found any dirt or dead 
yermin betwixt his inner garments and his ſæin, he might not 
| perform the duties of his office. See Maimonides,-T, 


night; | 


night; it would; inc 
their religious ceremonies,. all of which they prae- 
tiſe with ſuperſtitious exactneſs. The facred mi- 
niſters poſſeſs in return many and great advan- 


tages : they are not obliged to conſume any part ; 


of their domeſtic property; each has a moiety of 
the ſacred viands ready dreſſed aſſigned him, beſides 


a large and daily allowance of beef and of geeſe; 


they have alſo wine“ N : re not ene to ed 


on fiſh”, TIE 


69 Pofeſe many and great n enjoyed one great 


3 advantage, of which Herodotus takes no notice: Ælian poſitive- 


ly affirms, chat they were the judges of the nation; Larcher, from 


whom the above remark is taken, proceeds to a minute compa- 
riſon betwixt the cuſtoms of tho prieſts of Egypt a thoſe of 


the Jews. 
| See alſo Geneſis, chap. xlvii. ver. 223 from which i it appears 
that the prieſts of Egypt had no ſhare in the miſeries of the 


famine, © Only the land of the prieſts bought he not, for che 


prieſts had a portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh, &c.” 

0 They have alſo wine.]-—This aſſertion of Herodotus is con- 

tradicted by other writers; but, as Montfancon obſerves, the 
cuſtoms of he prieſts N yary e to times and places. 
„ 
1 Nor Sermitied to o feed on 772 J—The 1 of this, according to 
Plutarch, was their exceſſive enmity to the ſea, which they con- 
dered as an element inimical to man: che ſame reaſoning they 
extended to the produce of the Nile, which they N cor- 
rupted by its connection with the ſea.—T. 

Various motives are aſſigned, why the Pythagoreans, in imi- 
tation of the Egyptians, abſtained from beans, by Plutarch, 
Cicero, and others. ( The Pythagoreans,” ? obſerves Cicero, 
6 abſtained from beans, as if that kind of food inflated the mind 
rather than the belly; but there is nothing ſo abſurd which has 
not | been affirmed my lou one of the philoſophers.” —7. 85 


Sq . 
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Beans are ſown i in tis. part bf Tü eln 

will the inhabitants eat them, either boiled qr raw 

the prieſts will not even look at this pulſe, cha | © 


=, I... 


W 7 ing it exceedingly unclean. Every god has ſey 
; 3 attendant prieſts, and one of ſuperior dignity, whe 
; preſides over the reſt ; when any one dies he is fuc- 
ceeded by his ſon 7 FR. | RET 


XXVXVIII. T hey eſteem bulls as faced to 8. 
phus , which previouſly to ſacrifice are thus cate- 
fully ized: : if they can but diſcover a ſingle 
black hair in his body; he is deemed impure ; for 
this purpoſe a prieſt is particularly appointed, who 5 
examines the animal as it ſtands, and as reclined on 
its back : its tongue is alſo drawn out, and he ob- 
ſerves whether it be free from thoſe blemiſhes 4 which 


12 Succeeded 55 his ſon.]— Amongſt the n the els 
compoſed a diſtinct claſs, as the Levites amongſt the Jones 5 
the Brachmans with the Indians. Larcher. = 
73 Bulls as ſacred to Epaphus.]It was doubtleſs Gow a cir- 
cumſtance of this idolatry that Aaron erected the golden calf in 
the wilderneſs, and Jeroboam in Dan and Bethel. —7. ; 
ZEeyptia ſuperſtitione inquinatos TIfraelitas vitulum aureüm 


coluiſſe certum eſt.— Selden de Diis Syris. 
It is in this place not unworthy of remark, that Herodot 


uſes the word pooxog, Which my be interpreted- vitulus. Sea 
alſo Virgil: | 1 2 


Ego hanc W ne ores recuſes 
Bis venit at multram, binos oy ubere foetus 5 
Depono. | 
4 Free from theſe blemiſhes. ]—See Numbers, chap. xix. Ver. 3. 
* Speak unto the children of Iſrael, that they bring thee a red 
heifer without ſpot, wherein is no blemiſh, and upon which- never 


came yoke,” | 
are 


* 
* . 


Ts EUTERPE -- 5. 
are {pecid ied in their ſacred books, and of which I 
Mall ſpeak hereaſter. The tail alſo undergoes ex- 
amination, every hair of which muſt grow in its 
natural and proper form: if in all theſe inſtances 
the bull appears to be unblemiſhed, the prieſt faſtens 
the byblus round his horns ; he then applies a pre- 
paration of earth, which receives the impreſſion of his 
ſeal, and the animal is then led away; this ſeal is of 
ſo great importance, that to ſacrifice a beaſt which | 
has it —_ 18 enen 4 fre, rap offence, : RP Oy 


XXXIX. 15 proceed to deſeride hel ed of. 
ſacrifice: Having led the animal deſtined” and 
marked for the purpoſe to the altar, they kin- 
dle a fire; a libation of wine is poured upon the 
altar; the god is ſolemnly invoked, and the victim 
then is killed; they afterwards cut off his head, ant 
take the-{kin from the carcaſe; upon che head they 
heap many imprecations: ſuch as have a market 
place at hand carry it there, and ſell it to the Gre- 
cian traders; if they have not this opportunity, they 
throw it into the river. They imprecate the head, 
by wiſhing that whatever evil menaces thoſe who 
ſacrifice, or Egypt in general, it may fall upon 
that head. This ceremony reſpecting the head of 
the animal, and this mode of pouring a libation of 
wine upon the altar, 1 18 indiſoriminately gs = 


7s Fall upon . 12 1—Sce Leviticus, chap. xvi. ver. 21. 
“And Aaron ſhall lay both his hands upon the head of the 
live goat, and confeſs-over him all the iniquities of the children 
of Iſrael, and all their wan{grettions, e them 1 the 


esd of the den.“ WY - 4 
"$4 , 


PLE. 
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alt the Zgyptians : : in conſequence of the | 15 
no Egyptian will on any account cat of the N 

of a beaſt. As to the examination of the victims, 
and their ceremony of burning them, they have 4 


ferent methods, as their different occaſions of es 
fice require, At; 


5 XL. of that goddeſs whoa they eſteem che firſt 


of all their deities, and in whoſe honour their great- 
eſt feſtival is celebrated, I ſhall now make more 
particular mention. After the previous ceremony 


of prayers, they ſacrifice an ox; they then ſtrip off 


the ſkin, and take out the inteſtines, leaving the fat 


and the paunch ; they afterwards cut off the legs, 
the ſhoulders, the neck, and the extremities of the 


loin ; the reſt of the body is ſtuffed with tine bread, 
honey, raiſins, figs, frankincenſe, myrrh, and various 


aromatics ; after this proceſs they burn it, pouring 


upon the flame a large quantity of oil: whilſt the 


victim 1s' burning the ſpectators flagellate them- 
ſelves 76, having before the ceremony faſted j 


76 Plagellate themſelves.) —Athenagoras, in his Legat. pro 
Chrif. ridicules this cuſtom of the Ægyptians; Larcher quotes 
the paſſage, and adds, that it 15 ſomewhat ſingular that ſuch a 


ceremony ſhould ſeem ridiculous to a chriſtian. Flagellation, 5 


however inflicted, or voluntarily ſubmitted to as 2 penance, was 


"ſubſequent to the time of Athenagoras, 


It is a maxim, ſays Mr. Gibbon, of the civil law, that he w 
cannot pay with his purſe muſt pay with his body. The prac- 
tite of flagellation was adopted by the monks, as a cheap 


though painful equivalent. 


The thirteęnth century, according to Moſheim, my birth o 
the ſect of the F lagellants.—7. f 
the 


che Whole 1s complexed by xeir feaſting « 
ſidue of the ee . 


XI 3 Al th; Egypti: ſacuilice bulls * 
blemiſh, and calves, the females are ſacred to Iſis, 
and may not be uſed for this purpoſe. This divi- 
nity 1s repreſented under the form of a woman, and 
as the Greek paint Io, with horns upon her head ; 
for this reaſon the gyptians venerate cows far 
beyond all other cattle, neither will any man ar 
' woman among them kiſs a Grecian, nor uſe a knife, 

or ſpit on any domeſtic utenſil, belonging, to a 
Greek 7, 77, nor will they eat even the fleſh of ſuch 
beaſts as as their law are pure, if jt has been cut 
with a Grecian knife. If any of theſe cattle die, 
they thus diſpoſe of their carcaſes, the females are 
thrown into the river; the males they bury in the 
vicinity of the gity, and by way of mark one and 
ſometimes both of the horns are left projecting from 
the ground: they remain thus a ſtated time, and 
till they begin to putrefy, when a veſſel appointed 
for this particular purpoſe is diſpatched from Pro- 
ſopitis, an iſland of the Delta, nine ſchæni in ex- 
tent, and containing ſeveral cities. Atarbechis “s, 

| "Da one 


77 Belonging to a Greek. That the Egyptians would not 
eat with ſtrangers, appears from the following paſſage in Gene- 
ſis, chap. xliii, ver, 32. And they ſet on for him by himſelf, 
and for them by themſelves, and for the Ægyptians which did 
eat with him by themſelves, becauſe the Egyptians might not 
eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to the 
£gyptians,” | 
9 drarbechis. * in Ægypt is the temple of Atar or 
| Athar, 
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one of theſe cities, in a en is a temple of Ven, 
Provides the veſſels for this purpoſe, Wich are 4 * 
to the different parts of Egypt: theſe. collect and 
tranſport the bones of the animals, which are all 
buried in one appointed place. This law and cof- 
tom extends to Whatever cattle may happen to die, 
As _ Aan U a og 5 none to dcath. 


> 


XIII. Thoſe 58 wotſhip i in the temple of the 
Theban Jupiter, or belong to the diſtrict of Thebes, 
abſtain from ſheep, and ſacrifice goats. The ſame dei. 
ties receive in Egypt different fortoodf worſhip ; the | 
ceremonies of Iſis and of Oſiris, who they ſay is no 
other than the Grecian Bacchus ??, are alohe unva- 
ried; in the temple of Mendes, and in the whole. 
Mendefian diſtrict, goats axe preſerved and ſheep _ 
facrificed. Why the Thebans, and all who. are 
under their influence, abſtain from ſheep, is thug 
explained: Jupiter, they ſay, was long averſe to the 


Athar, called Atarbechis by Herodotus: the ſame is Athyr- bet, 
and ſtyled Athribites by Strabo.— Bryant. | 

Atar ſignifies Venus, and Bec a city, as Balbec the city of the 
ſun, called by the Greeks Heliopolis. 

Whoever wiſhes to be minutely informed concerning the va- 
rious names and attributes of Venus, the different places where 
ſhe was worſhipped, and indeed every thing which antiquity-has 
handed down concerning this goddeſs, will do well to conſult the 
Memoire ſur Venus, by Larcher, to which the prize of the 
French Academy was aſſigned in 1775.—T. 

79 The Grecian Racchus.]J—The Agyptians maintain, that 
their god Oſiris is no other than the Dionuſus of Greece. In 
like manner the Indi aſſure us, that it is the ſame deity who is 
converſant in their country. — Dliodorus Sic. I. iv. 210. 
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god, in compliance, wet 


cules: from this incident, the Egyptian ft: 


th, ®: 


Jupiter repreſent that div 
ram. This cuſtom was b 


this however it is, that the Thebans eſteem tlie 


ram as ſacred, and, except on the annual feſtival uf 
Jupiter, never put one to death. Upon this ſolem- 5 


nity they Kal a ram, "WF e its Fa 1 


80 Call Jupiter, COR — a * of” all _ a 


Mgyptian names which ſeemed to have any correſpondence with. 


the Zeus of Greece, Amoun or Ammon was the moſt peculiar. 


and adequate: he ſpeaks of mY people who were of it this *. 


nion.— Bryant. 


The following line occurs in the 3 ta Piadar, Pyh. 
Ode 4th, v. 28. 
Zeus Algune Aupwy via rope XezAuTs — | 
Jupiter was almoſt as much in faſhion amongſt the old 
worſhippers of images, as the Virgin amongſt the modern: 
he had temples and different characters almoſt every where. 
At Carthage he was called Ammon; in Egypt, Serapis; at 
Athens, the great Jupiter was the Olympian Jupiter; and at 
Rome, the greateſt Jupiter was the Capitoline.— Spence, Polyme- 
tis,—T, | | 
I | image 


a with the Read of 
zorrowed of the Z#gyp- Et 
tians by the Ammonians, who are compoſed partly 
of Ægyptians and partly of Ethiopians, and whoſe 
dialect is formed promiſcuouſly of both thoſe len- 
guages. The Egyptians call Jupiter, Ammoun _ 
and I ſhould think this was the reaſon why this i 
above people named themſelves Ammonians. From 


cut off the head of a ram, a covering himſel IE 2 x 
with its ſkin, ſhewed himſelf in that form to Her- „50 


„% Fer "IE 
a god, they introduce before i it a figure 


of Hercules; the aſſembly afterwards beat the fam, 
and conclude the ceremony by oe TIF a 
in a ſacred chelt. 


XIII. This Ga as] hams been inf rmed, 
is one of the twelve great gods, but of the Grecian 
Hercules I could in no part of Egypt procure any 
knowledge; that this name was never borrowed by 

Agypt from Greece, but certainly communicated 
dy the Ægyptians to the Greeks, and to thoſe in par- 
zicular who aſſign it to the ſon of Amphitryon, is 
among other arguments ſufficiently evident from 
this, that both the reputed parents of this Hercules, 
Amphitryon and Alcmena, were of Ægyptian ori- 
gin. The Egyptians alſo diſclaim all knowledge 
both of Neptune and the Dioſcuri, neither of whom 
are admitted among the number of their gods: if 
they had ever borrowed the name of a deity from ü 
Greece, the remembrance of theſe, ſo far from be- 
ing leſs, muſt have been ſtronger than of any other; 
for if they then made voyages, and as ] haye great | 
ar reaſon to believe, there were at that time Greek 
1 failors, they would rather have been acquainted | 
10 with the names of the other deities, than with that 
of Hercules. Hercules is certainly one of the moſt 


ancient deities of Ægypt ® ; and as they themſelves 
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FE Dani of Agypt.]—The rin; that the FAgyptian | is a 
very diſtinct perſonage from the Grecian Hercules, is not pe- 
culiar to Herodotus; ; It 1s affir med by all the authors who have 


na 


EA EEE E 

affirm, f is one of the twelve, who were produced 

from the eight gods, pence gn YOu be- 
fore the 1 reign of Amaſis. (NE, | 


XLIV. From my en 2h to obtain in- 
formation on this ſubject, I made a voyage to 
Tyre, in Phcenicia, where is a temple of Hercules 
held in great veneration. Among the various of- 
ferings which enriched and adorned it, I ſaw two 
pillars; the one was of the pureſt gold, the other of 
_ emerald *, which in the night diffuſed an extraor- 
- dinary ſplendour! I enquired of the' prieſts hoc 
long this temple had been erected, but I found that 
they alſo differed in their relation from the:Greeks. 
This temple, as they affirmed, had been ſtanding 
ever ſince the firſt building af the | city, 2 id of 


had ocotifion to ſpeak « on the ſubject; Cicero gives bin the Nie 


as his father: Nilo genitus.—Larcher. 

| According to Cicero, the Ægyptian Hercules was not the 
moſt ancient : he calls him the ſecond Hercules. The Hercules, 

ſon of Amphitryon and Alcmena, was the ſixth: this laſt, ho- 

ever, was the one moſt known, who is repreſented in almoſt all 

cur ancient monuments, and who was n by! the Greeks 

and Romans.—T. | 

52 Of emerald. ]-— This pillar, of which Herodotus here ſpzaks, 
could not, ſays Mr, Larcher, have been a true emerald, it was 
probably a pſeudoſmaragdus. The learned Frenchman agrees 
in opinion with the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, that it was 
of coloured glaſs, illuminated by lamps placed within. 

Whether at ſo early a period they had knowledge of glaſs, may 
be diſputed; but it is well known, that before the diſcovery 
ol glaſs, or the application of it for windows, the rich uſed tranſ- 
parent ſtones for this purpoſe, which will ſolve the * 


quite as well.— 2. 
TWO 
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Tyre another temple conſecrated to the 


alſo.“ See Porphyr. lib. 11. chap, 9. —T. 


two thouſand three aged years. 1 g allo at at. 


0 


Hercules. At Thaſus, which I viſited, I, Fund 1 
temple erected to this deity by the Phcenicians, who 


\ built Thaſus while they were engaged in ſearch of 
Europa: an event which happened five generations 


before Hercules, the ſon of Amphitryon, was known 
in Greece. From all theſe circumſtances 1 was 
convinced that Hercules muſt be a very ancient 


deity. Such therefore of the Greeks as have erected 


two temples to the deity of this name, have, in my 
opinion, acted very wiſely: to the Oly mpian Her- 
cules they offer as to an immortal being; ; to the; 


other they pay the rites of a an hero. 


XLV. Ang: the many prepoſterous fables. 


current in Greece, the one concerning Hercules 


is not the leaſt ridiculous. He arrived, they ſay, in 


Ægypt, where the inhabitants bound him with the 
facred fillet, and the uſual ornaments of a victim 
and made perparntions to ſacrifice him to Ju Pier. "0 


2 Of a victim] The gradations by which akids was led 

from offering the produce of the earth to the gods to ſacrifice.” 
animals, are related by Porphyry, in his ſecond book, de Abſti- 
nentia, He relates the following ſtory on this ſubje& : S0 ab- 
horrent,” ſays he, © were the antient Athenians from the deſtroy- 

ing of any kind of animals, that a woman, named Clymene, was 
deemed guilty of a very criminal act, from her having without | 
deſign killed a hog. Her huſband, from the ſuppoſition that 
ſhe had committed an impiety, went to conſult the oracle on 
the occaſion. - But as the deity did not conſider it in a very 
heinous light, men were afterwards induced to make light of it 


For 


e Ye. 


ing condudted with the my. to che altar 


he exerted his ſtrength, and put all his opponents to 
death. This ſtory of the Greeks demonſtrates the 


extremeſt 1 ignorance of the Egyptian m 


how can it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that thes wilt 
offer human beings in facrifioe, who will not for. 


this purpoſe deſtroy even animals, except fwine, 
bulls, male calves without blemiſn, and, geeſe? Or 
how could Hercules, an individual, and as they 


themſelves affirm a mortal, be able to deſtroy many 
thouſands of men ?ꝰ— I hope, however, that what I 


have introduced on this ſubject will give no 0 


either to *. or heroes. 


XLVI. The Mendeſians, off 12 1 ” 7 
before ſpoken, refuſe to ſacrifice goats of either ſex, 


out of reverence to Pan, whom their traditions aſ- 
ſert to be one of the eight deities, whoſe exiſtence 
preceded that of the twelve. Like the Greeks,” - 


they always repreſent Pan in his images with the 
countenance of the ſhe-goat ** and legs of the male; 
not that they believe this has any reſemblance to 


his n or that he in any reſpect differs from the 


* — ts He- goat, c. 5 obſerves, that 
what Herodotus ſays in this place of tlie Ægyptian manner of 
repreſenting Pan, does not agree with the ſtatues and images 


of Pan which have come down to us. Both the Greeks and 
Romans, if we may credit their monuments, which are very 
numerous, pictured Pan with a man's face, and with the FS 


ears, and feet of a ſhe or he-goat—T, 
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reſt of the deities : the real motive which they L. 


ſign for this cuſtom I do not chooſe to relate. 1 
veneration of the Mendeſians for theſe animals, and 
for the males in patticular *, is equally great . 


univerſal: this is alſo extended to goat-herds. There 


is one he-goat more particularly honoured than the 
reſt, whoſe death is feriouſly lamented by the whole 
diſtrict of the Mendefians: In the Z-gyptian lan- 


guage the word Mendes is uſed in commor for Pan 


and for a goat. It happened in this country, wich- 


in my remembrance, and was indeed univerſally 


notorious, that a goat had indecent and public com- 
munication with a woman. „ 


XLVII. The gyptians regard the hog as 
an unclean animal **, and if they caſually touch one 
5 Males in particular. The Egyptians venerated the be. 
goat as a deity, for the ſame reaſon that the Greeks do Pria- 


pus. This animal has a ſtrong propenſity to venery, and the 
member which is the inſtrument of generation they eſteem 


honourable, becauſe from it, animals derive their exiſtence. 


Diodorus Sic. lib. i. 98. 
*5 Unclean animal. — The abhorrence of the * to the freſh 
of ſwine is generally ſappoſed to have been imitated from the 


 Zgyptians; they differed in this, the Jews would never eat it, 


the Agyptians occaſionally did. The motives aſſigned by Plu- 
tarch for the prejudice of both theſe nations in this particular 
inſtance is curious enough: *The milk of the ſow,” ſays he, 
« occaſioned leproſies, which was the reaſon why the Ke 
entertained ſo great an averſion for this animal.“ 

The ſame author in another place explains in this manner the 
diſſike of the Jews to ſwine. The religion, the ceremonies, and 
feaſts of the Jews, were, as he pretends, the ſame as thoſe prac- 
tiſed in Greece with reſpect to Bacchus. Bacchus and Ado- | 

| nis 
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they immediately plunge themſelves, clothes! 1 


all, into the water. This prejudice operates to the 


lulion of all. ſwine-herds,. although natives 


ſeription a connection by marriage is ſtudiouſſy 
avoided, ar they are reduced to the neceſſity. of 
intermarrying among thoſe of their own profeſſion. 


The only deities, to whom the Egyptians offer 


ſwine, are Bacchus and Luna; to theſe they ſacri- 


fice ſwine when the moon is at the full, after which - 
they eat the fleſh. - Why they offer ſwine at this 
particular time, and at no other, the Egyptians 
have a tradition among themſelves, which delicacy 


forbids me to explain. The following is the wages 
in which they facrifice this animal to Luna as 


ſoon as it is killed they cut off the extremity of the 


tail, which, with the ſpleen and the fat, they incloſe 
in the cawl, and burn; upon the remainder, which 


at any other time they would diſdain, they feaſt at 


the full moon, when the ſacrifice is performed. 


They who are poor make. the figures of ſwine. Wik 


meal, which er firſt Oy _ tay: on uche 


. altar. 8 1 


- K - 
** 
4 ON > 


XLVIII. On the 8 of ths feaſt of Backe, at 
the hour af eee the door 


nis are the fame divinities; mat "the N. hein from Mur 
fleſh, becauſe Adonis was ſlain by a boar. 3 


It is no leſs worth remarking, that Plutarch explains the 3 


rivatĩon of Levites n rx lios,. Aue, « a name > Bacchus.— 


m the temples: with people of this de. 


274 EUTERYPE 
of his houſe, offers. 4 hog in ſacrifice. 0 "he {wir I 
herd of whom they purchaſed it, is ee t 
liberty to take it away. Except this ſacrifiee of the A 
ſwine, the Egyptians celebrate the feaſt of Bacchus 
in the ſame manner as the Greeks. Inftead of the 


phalli v, they have contrived certain figures af 
about a r in length; the private members of 
' which are made to move. Theſe the women carry 
about the ſtreets and villages, and the member 
Which diſtinguiſhes the ſex, being almoſt as large us 
the feſt of the body, with theſe, and preceded by a 
piper, they ſing. in a long proceſſion the praiſes of 
Bacchus. Why this member is ſo diſproportionably 
large, and why they give a motion to it alone, d 
pow a ſacred and myſterious reaſon. 168; 


xIIx. I a am of opinion, that : Melampus , 


| | of 
| 1 | 1 17 Pali. J. — Macrobius 8 che a ee ol. the 
1 | Phallus i into an emblem of the power of generation, whole | pro- 
=. Bic virtue is thereby invoked to impregnate the univerſe ;: for 
1 which reaſon that ceremony is for the moſt part performed 


in the ſpring, when the whole world receives a kind of rege. 
neration from the gods. Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. i. 7. 
See alſo on this ſubje& Lucian de Dea Syria; Apuleius; Letters 
en Mythology. See oo Foyage du N N W Ws 
138.—7. 
Mention is made in N of a phallus, carried in a Bac- 
chanal proceſſion, of gold, and one hundred and twenty cubits 
long. It was moreover adorned with garlands, which were 
-twined- round it to its vertex, where was a golden ſtar fox 
cubits in eircumference.— Ses Atheneus; book v. chap. * 
n Melampus.]— So called becauſe, being expoſed when a child 
by his mother Rhodope, kis whole perſon was covered, excepr- 
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of Amytheon, was acquainted wich 1 ceremony | 
Ic was Melampus who firſt tagght the Greeks ghe 
name and the ſacrifice of Bacchus, | 
the proceſſſo 2 of the phalli *?.; * eee pur- 
Fort of which be. fi not fulfici | 


e pour is vi Que hat 
ule of the phalli in the ſacrifice of Bacchus, with | 
the other ceremonies which the Greeks now " know 
and practiſe, were firſt taught them by Melampus. 
I therefore, without heſitation, pronounce him to 
have been a man of wiſdom, and af ſkill in the art 


of divination. Inſtructed by the Zegyptians ® in 
various ceremonies, and particularly in thoſe. which 
relate to Bacchus, with ſome few trifling changes 

brought them into Greece. I can by. no 1 Nh. * | 


lag his feet; theſe he rays of the fan turned black. He 1 was a 
famous ſoathſayer : he was alſo, accordi to Paufanias, « phy- 
ſician, and had a temple and Ratues, and ſolemn games: Ts 
 * tuted in his honour, —<T. 

85 Of tbe phalli.]—In what manner - theſe were 8 in 
n may be ſeen in the Acharnenſes of Ariſtophanes. 


O Earle; Toy Haney ophor en 


See alſo the Scholiaſt on this paſſage. _— | 
' 9 Infirufted by the Fqyptians. 23 Egypt was then famoys | 
for the ſciences and arts, the Greeks, who were beginnin to 
emerge from barbariſm, travelled thither to obtain Knowledge, 
which they might afterwards communicate , to their countrymen. 
With this view the following illuſtrious characters viſited thus 
country: © Orpheus, Muſæus, Melampus, Dzdalus, Homer, 
 Lycurgus the Spartan, Solon of Athens, Plato the philoſopher, 
Pythagoras of Samos, Eudoxus, Democritus of Abdera, Enopis 
of Chios, &c. &c.“ —Larcher, | | 
ED ® 2 pute 


pute to accident the reſemblance which exiſts 1 
the rites of Bacchus in Egypt, and in Greece; in 
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this caſe they would not have differed ſo eſſentially 
from the Grecian manners, and they might have 


been traced to more remote antiquity: neither will T 
affirm that theſe, or that any other religious cere- 
monies, were borrowed of Greece ® by the Zgyp- 
tians ; I rather think that Melampus learned- all 
theſe particulars which relate to the worſhip of Bac- 
chus, from Cadmus, and his Tyrian companions, x! 
when they came from F to > what is: now 


called Bceotia *. 
" FEW 


a * 


L. Egypt has certainly. communicated to Greece q 
the names of almoſt all the gods; that they are of 
barbarian origin, I am convinced by my different 


reſearches. The names of Neptune and the Dioſ- 
curi I mentioned before ; with theſe, if we except 
Juno “, Veſta, Themis, the Graces, and the Ne- 


reids, the names of all the other deities have al- 
ways been familiar in Egypt. In this inſtance I . 


v Borrowed of Greece.]—See Bryant's Mythelogy, vol. ii. Ward 
Diodorus Sic. vol. i. 62, 63, Weſſeling's edition.—T. 
Bærotia.I— This country was ſo called from Bœotus, ſon of \ 
Itonus, and the nymph Menalippe, and grandſon of Amphic- 
tyon. See Diodorus Sic. lib. iv. 675 ; and alſo TRIO 


lib. i. p. 11. 
93 June. We learn "20M Porphyry, that to the Ægyptian 
Juno, on a certain feſtival, three men were ſacrificed, who were 


firſt of all examined like ſo many calves deſtined for the altar. | 
Amaſis aboliſhed theſe, ſubſtituting in their room three figures 
in wax. Porphyr. de Abſtinentia, lib. ii. c. 55. e 


3 


Fa / 
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do but repeat the opinions of the Egyptians. Thoſe 


names of which they diſclaim any knowledge are 
all, except Neptune, of Pelaſgian derivation : for 
their acquaintance with this deity, they are indebt- 
ed to Africa, where indeed he was firſt of all known, 
and has always been greatly. honoured. The Zegyp- 
tians do not pay any EY menen Or 


LI. With the above, ah Guse haves derived 
many other circumſtances of religious worſhipfrom 
#gypt, which I ſhall hereafter relate; they did not 
however learn from hence, but from the Pelaſgi, to 
conſtruct the figure of Mercury with an erect 
priapus, which cuſtom was firſt introduced by the 
Athenians, and communicated from them to others, 
At that period the Athenians were ranked among 


the nations of Greece, and had the Pelaſgians for 


their neighbours; from which. incident- this people 


alſo began to be eſteemed as Greeks. . Of the truth 


of this, whoever has been initiated in the Cabirian 
myſteries *, *, which the Samothracians uſe, and learn- 


ed 


9+ Cabirian myſteries.— The Cabiri, ſays Montfaucon, were 


a a ſort of deities about whom the antients differ much; The Ca- 


biri, the Curetz, the Corybantes, the Idean Dactyli, and ſome- 


times the Telchinii, were taken for the ſame : they were ſome- 


times taken for the Dioſcuri. With regard to their functions, 
and the places in which'they exerciſed, opinions equally various 


are held : ſome call them the ſons of n a of Vari- | 


ter. See Montfaucon. | 


« They,” ſays Mr. Rik oincipally from the Scholiaft to 


the Irene of Ariſtophanes,* who had been admitted to theſe myſte- 
ries were highly eſteemed, as they were ſuppaſed to have nothing 


V3 to 


* 
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ed of the Pelaſgi, wilt be neceſſarily convinc 
the Pelaſglans before they lived near the At 
formerly inhabited Samothracia, and taught the 
People of that country their myſteries. Gyn the 
| mee were firſt of all inſtructed to miake the 
flgüre of Mereury with an upright priapus. For 
this the Pelaſgians have a ſacred tradition, which 
1s explained 1 in the neee een RE 


2 


II. The Petaſgians as was informed at Dos 
dona, formerly offered all things indiſcriminately to 
the gods. They diftifiguifhed them by no name 
or furhame, for they were hitherto -unachuainted 
with either; büt tliey called them gods, which by 
its eryniol6gy means diſpoſers, from obſerving the 
orderly diſpoſitisn And diſttiBurlon We the vario 


to apprehend from aßen « They,/bbſerves he nid 
Had learned their names, availed themſelves of them as à Rind 
of amulet to avert calamity, pronouncing them ſlowly.“ 585 
Theſe names were, according to the Scholiaſt on Apollon. 

Rhod. Ceres, Proſerpine, and Pluto, to Which bthers add 'Mer- 
cury. | 

Who theſe Cabirim might be, 15 1 a matter of unſhe⸗ 
ceſsful enquiry to many learned men. The utmoſt that is known 
with certainty is, that they were originally three, and were called, 
by way of eminence, The Great, or Mighty Ones, for chat is 
the import of the Hebrew name. Of the like import is tlie 
Latin appellation, Penates: Dii per quos penitus, ſpiramus, &c. 
Thus the joint worſhip' of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the 
triad of the Roman capitol, is traced to that of The 'Three 
Mighty Ones in Samothrace, which was eſtabliſhed in that iſland, 
at "what preciſe time it is impoſſible to determine; but earlier, 
if Euſebius may be credited, than the days of Abtaham.—Bi- ; 
foop Horſey" s Charge to the Clergy, & GT. 


| pars | 


names of abe, diviaitjes. from the 
Egyptians, on. Bacchus was the laſt. Whom they 
knew. Upon this ſubject they afterw afulted 
the oracle of; Dodona ** , by för the molt. ancie 
oracle of Greece, and at the period of which we 
ſpeak, the only. one. They deſired to know whe- 
ther they might with propriety. adopt the Pep 
which they had learned of the barbarians, 
were anſwered that they might 3 they 1 ac- | 
cordingly uſed them ever ſince in their rites of ſa- 
crifice, and from the Polly r were communi- 
cated to Fs n *. 


Lal, of the origin of "a 1 10 mhacher they 
have all of them always exiſted, as. alſo. of their 


form, their knowledge is very recent indeed. The 


invention of the ee eh 95, the names, 


95 Oracle of STIs see on this ſabjea Bryan 's Mytho- 
logy, vol. ii. 286, | 

25 Grecian theogony. Iro. ſuppoſe Homer to nol Jo the 
author of the theology and mythology contained in his poems, 
would be as unreaſonable as to'imagine that he firſt taught the 
Greeks to read and write. We find that, in the following ages, 
when wiſe men' began t to reaſon more upon theſe ſabje&s, they 
cenſured Homer's t „ as highly injurious to the gods, if 
it were underſtood in the literal ſenſe. But when Homer wrote, 
he had ſufficient excuſe and authority for the fables which he 
delivered: and he introduced into his poems, by way of machi- 
nery, and with ſome decorations, theological legends, contrived 
in more rude and ignorant times, and ſanctified by hoary age 
and venerable tradition. Tradition had preſerved ſome memory 
of the things which the gods had done and had ſuſere@ when ; 


they were men Jer s Differtation, 20. 
7 4 "0M 
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the honours, the forms, and the functions of the 
deities may with propriety be Aide td Heſod 
and to Homer 97, who I believe lived four h 
dred years, and not more, before myſelf. If L may 
give my opinion, the poets who are reported to 
have been before theſe, were certainly aſter them. 
What I have ſaid of the names and origin of the 
gods, has been on the authority of the prieſts of 
Dodona; of Heſiod and of Fiennes?! I have gs 
bs: own ſentiments. . 


LIV. Of the two en of Sede and 1 
the Zgyptians ſpeak as follows: I was told by the 
miniſters of the Theban Jupiter, that the Phœnicians 
had violently carried off from Thebes two prieſteſſes, 
one of whom had been ſold into Africa, che other 
into Greece; ; they _—_ that the nee 


e 


T his evidence of Herodotus muſt be eſteemed es and his 
judgment valid. What can afford us a more ſad account of 
the doubt and darkneſs in which mankind was enveloped, than 
theſe words of the hiſtorian? How plainly does he ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of divine interpoſition, and of revelation in an, 
of it !==Bryant's Mythology, 1. 307. 

Feſiode a laiſſẽ un nom celebre et des ouvrages eftimbs, comme 
on Va ſuppoſe contemporain d' Homere, quelques-uns ont penſe 
qu'il Eroit ſon-rival, mais Homere ne pouvoit avoir de rivaux. 

"our thEogonie d'Heſiode, comme celle de pluſſeurs anciens | 
ecrivains de la Grece, n'eſt qu'un tiſſu d'idees abſurdes, ou 


9 


d'allegories bee Fayage du Jeune nnn W. 
315. | 
57 Homer. Ero me it fi certain that the life of Homer, 
attributed to Herodotus, was not written by our hiſtorian. This 
I think might very eaſily be proved, but it would require a dif- 
. and much exceed * limits of a note. Larcher. 5 
0 
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of the above oracles muſt be aligned to theſe two 
women. On my requeſting to know their authq- 
rity for theſe aſſertions, they anſwered, that after a 
long and ineffectual ſearch, after theſe 6 ot 
| they hadinally med. eee ee Wir 


| LV. I F related the Nr beta hich; 1 
gained from the prieſts. at Thebes : The prieſt- 
eſſes of . Dodona ®* aſſert, that two black pigeons 
flew from Thebes in Egypt, one of which ſettled 
in Africa, the other among themſelves; which 
latter, reſting on the branch of a beech- tree, de- 
clared with a human voice that here by divine 
appointment was to be an oracle of Jove. The 
inhabitants, fully impreſſed that this Was a divine 
communication, inſtantly complied with the injunc- 
tion. The dove which flew to Africa in like man- 
ner commanded the people to fix there an oracle of 
Ammon, which alſo is an oracle of Jupiter. Such 
was the information J received from the prieſteſſes 
of Dodona, the eldeſt of whom was called Promenea, 
the ſecond Timarete, the younger Nicandre; the 


98 Priefteſſes of Des ]—There 3 is an account given 94 pa- 
læphatus, of one Metra, or Meeſtra, who could change herſelf 
into various forms. The ſtory at bottom is very plain: Agypt 
was frequently called Meſtra and Meſtraia, and by the perſon 
here called Meſtra we are certainly to underſtand a woman of 
the country. She was ſometimes ſimply mentioned as a caben 
or prieſteſs, which the Greeks have rendered Kvra, a dog. 
Women in this ſacred character attended at the ſhrine of Apis 
and Mnenis, and of the ſacred heifer at Onuphis. Some of 
them- in different countries were . ſtyled. Cygneans, and alſo 
Peleiadæ, of whom the principal w were the women at Dodona _ 
Bryant. 

other 
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LI. My opinion of thi matter is FEY If the 


| Pheenicians did in reality carry away theſe two 
prieſteſſes, and ſell one to Africa, the other to Greece, 


this latter muſt have been carried to the Theſproti, 


which country, though part of what is now term 
ed Greece, was formerly called Pelaſgia v. That, 
although in a ſtate of ſervitude, ſne erected, under 
the ſhade of a beech- tree, a ſacred edifice to Jupiter, 


which ſhe might very naturally be prompted to do, 


from the remembrance of the temple of Jupiter at 


Thebes, whence ſhe was taken. Thus the inſtitu- 


ted the oracle, and having learned the Greek lan- 


guage, might probably kale that by the ſame 


Pheœnicians her ſiſter Was ſold for a ſlave to A= 


frica. 


LVII. The name of doves was probably given | 


them becauſe, being ſtrangers, the ſound of their 


voices might to the people of Dodona ſeem to re- 


ſemble the tone of thoſe birds. When the woman, 
having learned the language, delivered her thoughts 


in words which were generally underſtood, the dove 
might be ſaid to have ſpoken with an human voice. 


Before ſhe had thus accompliſhed herſelf, her voice 


might appear like that of a dove. It certainly can- 


9? Pelaſoia.]—The people ih then compoſed the body af 


the Heileniſtic nation in thoſe ancient times, gave their names 
to the countries which they occupied, The Pelaſgians were 


widely diſperſed. = Larcter. 


not 


| 
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be ſuppoſed; that a dove ſhould ſpeak 3 
human voice; and che circummſtance of her daes 
black, . to us on Ge ener: . | 


LIVIN. The two FRI" « pen Thebes 8 
and of Dodona have an entire reſemblance to each 
other. The art of divination, as now practiſed in 
our temples, is thus derived from Ægypt; at leaſt 
the Ægyptians were the firſt who introduced the 
ſacred feſtivals, proceſſions, and ſupplications, and 
from them the Greeks were inſtructed. Of this it 
is to me a ſufficient teſtimony, that theſe religious 
ceremonies are in Greece but of modern date, 
whereas in Ægypt Anne been in uſe rote 
rn A ME es = ON 


LIX. In dle Gab of Pat year the Mad | 
celebrate various public feſtivals '**; but the feſtival in 
honour of Diana, at the city Bubaſtos, is the firſt * 
dignity and importance. The ſecond is held i 
honour of Iſis, at the city Buſiris, which is 54 
ated in the middle of the Delta, and contains the 
largeſt temple of that goddeſs. Iſis is called in the 
Greek tongue, Demeter or Ceres. The ſolemnities 
of Minerva, obſerved at Sais , are the third in 
neee the fourth are at e and ſa- 


- Feflivals. 1M r. ang with other modern 3 
give us an account of the annual fairs of Egypt. Theſe are to 
be conſidered as the remains of the ancient enn. of the 
Egyptians to Canopus, Sais, and Bubaſtos. 

10. fais. — This place is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Sin of 
the ſcriptures,—T, 
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<red to the fun ; the fifth are thoſe of Latond, 1 
Butos; the next ine of b i eee at Pa- 
1 KY: 22 | EP Bit» 


f 4 A * 
- ; : . 


LEA. They who meet to culbllirine the Eval 
at Bubaſtos * embark in veſſels, a great number of 
men and women promiſcuouſſy mixed. During 
the paſſage ſome of the women * ſtrike their tabors, 

accompanied by the men playing on flutes. The 
reſt of both ſexes clap their hands, and join in cho- 
rus. Whatever city they approach, the veſſels are 
brought to ſhore: of the women ſome continue 
their inſtrumental muſic, others call aloud to the 3 
females of the place, provoke them by injurious | 
language, dance about, and indecently throw afide 
their garments. This they do at every place near 
which they paſs. On their arrival at Bubaſtos, the 
feaft commences, by the ſacrifice of many victims, | 
and pay this occaſion a Wow _— of wine!!! 

| is 


202 Bubaſtos. ]—Sav ary has tranſlated this paſſage i in his: 15. 
ters on Ægypt. From a compariſon of his verſion with mine, 
it is painful to obſerve he has given to Herodotus what the wee 
rian never imagined.— Larcher. | 

23 The abomen.]— Theſe, no doubt, are the Almai, v 
were not then more decent than now. | 

The Zgyptians fince Herodotus have been governed by vari- 
ous nations, and at length are ſunk deep in ignorance and 
ſlavery, but their true character has undergone no change. The 
frantic ceremonies the pagan religion authorized are now re- 
newed around the ſepulchres of Santons, before the churches of 
the Copts, and in the fairs I mentioned. Savary. 

Quantity of deine. ]— In the Greek it is wine of the vine, 
to diſtinguiſh it from beer, which he calls neren e 


cher. 
Whoever 


| 4462885 >. 
Is conſumed than in all che reſt of the year The 0. . 


chou '%5 men 80 women n aſſemble, not to men- X 
tion children. e 

LXI. 1 het before E in 1 
rites of Iſis are celebrated at Buſiris. After the ce- 
remonies of ſacrifice the whole aſſembly, to the 


amount of many thouſands, flagellate '* themſelves, 
but in whoſe honour they do this I am not 
at liberty to diſcloſe. ' The Carians of Ægypt 
treat themſelves at this ſolemnity with unparalleled 
ſeverity : they cut een r in the face with 
ſwords, and by this ee s from * 
| Egyptian natives. 


LXII. At the ſacrifice FO We at — il 
aſſembly is held by night; they ſuſpend before their 
houſes in the open air, lamps which are filled with oil 


Whoever has not ſeen a witty and humourous diſſertation on 
#199; xgPuvog, or barley-wine, publiſhed at Oxford in 1750, may 
promiſe himſelf much entertainment from its peruſal, —T. 

1%5 Seven hundred thouſand.]—For ſeven hundred thouſand, 
ſome read only ſeventy thouſand, —7, _ 

s Flagellate themſelves. ]—The manner in which Voltaire has 
tranſlated this paſſage is, too ſingular to be omitted On 
frappe, dans la ville de Buſiris, dit Herodote, les hommes et 
les femmes apres le ſacrifice, mais de dire od on les frappe, c'eſt 
ce qui ne m'eſt pas permis.” —2ze/tions ſur P Encyclopedie. 

*97 Xenophanes, the phyſician, ſeeing the Egyptians lament 
and beat themſelves at their feſtivals, ſays to them, ſenſibly 
enough, If your gods be gods in reality, ceaſe to lament them; 
dut if they are mortals, forbear to ſacrifice to them.” Plutarch. 


mixed 
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mixed with ſalt ** ; a wick floats at ai ay which 5 
will burn all night: the feaſt itſelf is called the feaſt 
of lamps. . Such of the gyptians as do not at- 
tend the ceremony think themſelves obliged to 
obſerve the evening of the feſtival, and in like man- 
ner burn lamps before their houſes: thus on this 
night not Sais only, but all Egypt is illuminated. 
A religious motive is aſſigned for the feſtival nary 
—_ on the illuminations by which 1 it is diſtingu 


IXII. At Heliopolis and Butos -, gerifces 4 | 
are offered, but at Papremis, as at other places, in 
addition to the offering of victims, other religious 

ceremonies are obſerved. At the cloſe of the . a 
ſmall number of prieſts are in immediate attendance 
upon the ſtatue of Mars; a greater number, armed | 


108 Halt.] — Salt was conſtantly uſed at all e both 
of the gods and men, whence a particular ſanctity was believed 
to be lodged in it: it is hence called brug al, divine ſalt, by 
Homer.— Potter. 8 | 

10% Feaſt of lamps.]—This feaſt, which much reſembles the 
feaſt of lamps obſerved from time immemorial in China, ſeems 
to confirm the opinion of M. de Guignes, who has been the firſt 
to intimate that China was a colony from /Egypt.—Larcher. 

In Zgypt there is no rejoicing, no feſtival of any conſideration 
at all, unaccompanied with illumination. For this purpoſe they 
make uſe of earthen lamps, which they put into very deep veſſels 
of glaſs, in ſuch a manner as that the glaſs is two thirds, or at 
leaſt one half of its height, higher than the lamp, i in order to pre- 
ſerve the light, and prevent its extinction by the wind. The E- 
gyptians have carried this art to the higheſt perfection, 72 
—Maillet. 

110 Buros. ]—This is indiferently written Butos, Butis, agd 
Buto. —7. | 


with 
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wich chilns place themſelves at the entrance of the 
temple; oppoſite to theſe may be ſeen more than a 
thouſand men tumultuouſly aſſembled, with clubs 
alſo in their hands, to perform their religious vows. 
The day before the feſtival they remove the ſtatue 
of the god, Which is kept in a ſmall caſe decorated 


with gold, to a different apartment. The prieſts 


attendant upon the ſtatue Place it, together with its ' 


caſe, on a four-wheeled carriage, and begin to draw 
it along. Thoſe at the entrance of the temple en- 
deavour to prevent its admiſſion: but the votaries 
above mentioned come to the ſuccour of the god, 
and a combat enſues between the two parties, in 
which many heads are broken, and I ſhould ſuppoſe 
many lives loſt,” though this the e Egyptians poſi- 


tively deny. 


LXIV. T 1 motive for um ceremony is thus 
explained by the natives of the country: This 


55 temple, they ſay, was the reſidence of the mother of 


Mars: the god himſelf, who had been brought up 
at a diſtance from his parent, on his arrival at man's 
eſtate came hither to viſit his mother. The attend- 
ants, who had never ſeen him before, not only re- 
fuſed to admit him, but roughly drove him from 
the place. Obtaining proper aſſiſtance, he returned, 

ſeverely chaſtiſed thoſe who had oppoſed him, and 
obtained admiſſion to his parent. From this cir- 
cumſtance the above mode of fighting was ever after 
practiſed on the feſtival of Mars: and theſe people 
were allo the firſt who ande! it a Point of religion 
| not 


* 
. i : Ws. 
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not to communicate carnally with a roman.” 25 
temple, nor enter any conſecrated place: ps the _ 
venereal act, without having firſt waſhed. _ 5, 
the Egyptians and the Greeks, all other JS oc . 
without ſcruple connect themſelves with women 
in their temples, nor think it neceffary to waſh = 
| themſelves after ſuch connection, previous to their 
paying their devotions. In this inſtance they 
rank man indiſcriminately with other animals; or 
obſerving that birds as well as beaſts copulate 
in ſhrines and temples, they conclude that it cannot 
be offenſive to the deity. Such a mode of rea- 
ſoning does not by any means obtain my. RES 4 
tion. 2 


1 Communicate 3 1 a woman. ]—Mention i is 8 
of the Moſſyri, called by Apollonius Rhodius, Moſſyrzci, who 5 


ccpulated in the public ſtreets. See . Diodorus 88 


lus, and others. 


Next by the ſacred hill their oars impel! 
Firm Argo, where the Moſſyræcians dwell, 
Of manners ſtrange, for they with care conceal | 
Thoſe deeds which others openly reveal, 
And actions that in ſecret ſhould be done 
Perform in public and before the ſun ; 
For, like the monſters of the briftly drove, 
In 3 1 N N perform the feats of love. 
| Fawkes Apollonius Rhed. 


Quid ego de Cynicis loquar, quibus in propatulo coire cum | 
conjugibus mos fuit. Lactantius,—-See alſo what Diogenes Laer- 
tius ſays of Crates and Hipparchia. See Bayle on the Adam- 
ites and Picards, and alſo « A Dialogue concerning Poceney. ” 
T. See alſo Herodotus, book i. 
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IXV. Tbe ſuperſtition, of. the Egyptians | Een: | 
conſpicuous, in various inſtances, but i inthis mere 
particularly : notwithſtanding the vicinity of their, 

country to Africa, the number of beaſts is compa- 

ratively ſmall, but all of them, both thoſe. which 

are wild and thoſe. which are domeſtic, are regard-. N 

ed as ſacred. If I were to explain the reaſon of this 

prejudice, I ſhould be led to the diſcuſſion of 9 5 . 
ſacred ſubjects, which I particularly withioavad % 8 
and which but. from neceſfity I ſhould not hav” ES... 

diſcuſſed fo. fully as 1 have. Their laws compel - | 
them to cheriſh animals; a certain number of men 
and women are appointed to this office, which is 
eſteemed fo honourable n, that it deſcends in ſuc- 

ceſſion from father to "5g In the preſence of theſe 
animals the inhabitants. of the cities perform their 
vows. They addreſs themſelves as ſupplicants to 

the divinity, who is ſuppoſed to be repreſented by : 
the animal in whoſe. preſence they are; they then | 1 
cut off their childrens hair, ſometimes the Whole 


__ ih to avoid. Erne ancients were remarkably ſerupu- 
lous in every thing which regarded religion; but in the time of 5 
Diodorus Siculus ſtrangers did not pay the ſame reverence to 
the religious rites of the Egyptians. | This hiſtorian was not 
afraid to acquaint us with the motives which induced the Egyp- 
tians to pay divine honours to animals,Larcher, 1 1 
See Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 21. | 5 | 
1 Efteemed fo honourable.]—S0 far from refuſing this e | ; 
or being aſhamed publicly to exerciſe it, they make a vain diſs  =< 
play of it, as if they participated the greateſt honours of the 
gods. When they travel through the cities, or the country, they 
make known, by certain marks which they exhibit, the particular- 
animal of which they have the care. They who meet them as 
they journey reſpe& and worſhip theſe, —Djodorus Siculus. 


Vor. I. | * of 
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of it, ſometimes half, at other times only: a hh © 
part; this they weigh in a balance againſt 4 pi ce ad 5 
ſilver; as ſoon as the ſilver prepotiderat s, they 
give it to the woman who keeps the beaſt, the 4 7 
return feeds the beaſt with pieces of fiſh, which is 
their conſtant food. It is a capital offence defign- 
edly to kill any one of theſe ''* animals; to deſtroy 
one accidentally is puniſhed by a fine, determined by 
the prieſts ; but whoever, however involuntarlly, 
kills an ibis * or an hawk“ 55 cannot b any means 5 
cleape death. 8 „ 


LXV I. The number of domeſtic animals in K. . 
gypt is very great, and would be much res: 1 


14 To hill any one of theſe, he cat was alſo held i in this en- 4 
tremeſt veneration by the ancient Ægyptians; and Diodorus 8i- 
culus relates, that a Roman having by accident killed a cat, the 

common people inſtantly ſurrounded his houſe with every demon- 
ſtration of fury. The king s guards were inſtantly diſpatehed to 
reſcue him from their rage, but in vain; his authority and the 
Roman name were equally ineffectual.—In the moſt extreme 
neceſſities of famine, they rather choſe to feed on human fleſh 
than on theſe animals.—7, _ 

1s ibis. ]-—The {Egyptians thus venerated the ibis bee 
chey were ſuppoſed to devour the ſerpents which bred in the | 
ground after the ebbing of the Nile.—7. 

16 Hawk. ]—They have a kind of domeſtic large both 
hawk, with a fine eye. One may ſee the pigeons and hawks 

ſtanding cloſe to one another. The Turks never kill them, and 
ſeem to have a ſort of veneration for theſe birds and for cats, 
as well as their anceſtors, The ancient Zgyptians in this aui- 
mal worſhipped the ſun or Ofiris, of which the eee of 
its eyes was an emblem. — Pococke. | 

Oſiris was worſhipped at aan the figure of the e Echio- | 
pian hawk. —2. | 


X | „ 
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the erent of cats: were not thus fruſtrared—The | 
female cats, when delivered of their young, care; I 
fully avoid the: company of the males, who tq.ob 
tain a ſecond commerce with them eontrive pc; 
execute this ftratagem : they ſteal the young from 
the mother, which they deſtroy, but do not eat. 
This animal, which is very fond of its young, from 
its deſire to have more, again covets the company 
of the male. In every accident of fire, the cats 
ſeem to be actuated by ſome. ſupernatural us im- 
pulſe; for the Ægyptians ſurrounding the Fn 
which is burning appear to be occupied with no 
thought but that of preſerving their cats. Theſe, 
however, by ſtealing between the legs of the ſpec- 
tators, or by leaping over their heads, eur 


: 17 JF chrincreah of carr toc, Erber occurs, I own, adifficulty 
in the Egyptian ſyſtem of theology. It is evident from their 
method of propagation, that a couple of cats in fifty years 
would ſtock a whole kingdom. If religious veneration were 
paid them, it would in twenty more not only be eaſier in E- 
gypt to find a god than a man, (Which Petronius ſays was the 
caſe in ſome parts of Italy) but the gods muſt at laſt entirely 
ſtarve the men, and leave themſelves neither prieſts nor yotaries 
remaining. It 1s probable, therefore, that this wiſe nation, the 
moſt celebrated in antiquity for prudence and ſound policy, fore= 
ſeeing ſuch dangerous conſequences, reſerved all their worſhip 
for the full-grown divinities, and uſed the freedom to drown 
the holy ſpawn, or little ſucking gods, without | any ſcruple or 
remorſe, And thus the practice of warping the tenets of reli- 
gion, in order to ſerve temporal intereſts, is not by any means 

to be regarded as an invention of theſe later ages.—Hume, _ 
218 Supernatural, ]—It is aſtoniſhing that Herodotus ſhould 

ſee this as a prodigy. The cat is a timid animal, fire makes it 
more ſo: the precautions taken to prevent its periſhing frighten 
it ſtill more, and deprive it of its ſagacity. . e 
| "0.2 to- 


Fg 


to dart i into the 3 This rd ben. 


ever it happens, diffuſes univerſal ſorrow * . In 


whatever family a cat by accident happens oe, 
every individual cuts off his eye-brows but 
on the death of a dog they ſhave they heads and | 


every part of their bodies. 
3 . 


ng Univerſal, 3 ]—One method WY mourning prevalent: 


in the Eaſt, was to aſſemble in multitudes, and bewail aloud. 


In a manuſcript of Sir John Chardin, part of which has been 


Ziven in the work of Mr. Harmer, we have this remark: « It is 


the genius of the people of Aſia to expreſs their ſentiments of 


joy and grief aloud. Theſe their tranſports are ungoverned, 


exceſſive, and truly outrageous.” See Harmer, vol. ii, p. 136. 
2 Cuts off his eye-brows.}—The cuſtom of pn off the 
hair in mourning appears to have obtained in the Eaſt in the | 


prophetic times. 


Among the ancient Greeks it was ſometimes laid upon the 


dead body, ſometimes caſt into the funeral pile, and ſometimes 
placed upon the grave. i 


Women in the deep mourning of captivity, ſliaved off thefr 
hair. Then thou ſhalt bring her home to thine houfe, and | 
ſhe ſhall ſhave her head and pare her nails.” Daura, g 
xxi. 12. | 

M.aillet ſays, that in the Eaſt the women that attend a corpſe | 
to the grave generally have their” hair hanging looſe 1 


their ears. 
* Death of a 3 IIn this reſped Plutarch differs from 


Herodotus. He allows that theſe animals were at one time 
_ eſteemed holy, but it was before the time of Cambyſes. From 


the zra of his reign they were held in another light; for when 
this king killed the ſacred Apis, the dogs fed ſo liberally upon 


his entrails, without making a proper diſtinction, that they loſt 
all their ſanctity. But they were certainly of old looked upon 
as ſacred; and it was perhaps with a view to this, and to prevent 
the Iſraelites retaining any notion of this nature, that a dog 
was not ſuffered to come within the precincts of the temple of 


EE: f Jeruſalem, 
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LXVII. The cats when dead are carried to ſa- 
cred buildings, and-after being falted '** are buried 
in the city Bubaſtis; Of che canine ſpecies, the 
females are buried in conſecrated cheſts, wherever 
they may happen to die, which ceremony is alſo 
obſerved 275 N to che e 3 he ; 
Terk In the Moſaic law, au price 20 a ts 4 the 
hire of à harlot, are put upon the ſame level. See Deuterono- 
my, xxiii. 18. Thou ſhalt not bring the hire of a whore 
nor the price of a dog into the houſe of the Lord thy God for 
any vow, for both theſe are an abomination . to the Lord thy 
God,” — Bryant. 

It is becauſe the dog was ode to Anubis, that he was 
repreſented with a dog's head. Virgil and Ovid call him La- 
trator Anubis; Propertius ang Prudentivs, rn Auubis.— 
Larcher. _ 

At the preſent day dogs are DO FRY in the Eaſt „ 
they do not ſuffer them in cheir houſes, and ever with care avoid 
touching them in the ſtreets. By the ancient Jews, as remarked 
before, they were conſidered in a diſagreeable light, « Am I 
a dog?” ſays the Philiſtine to David. What is thy ſervant a 
dog?“ ſays Hazael, &c, See Harmer, vol. i. p. 220. It may 


indeed be obſerved, that in moſt countries and languages the | ; 


word dog is a term of CR * [ took by the throat the 
uncircumciſed dog. > 
122 After being ſalted. . Siculus ſays as ſame thing, 
and he alſo deſcribes the proecſs uſed on the occaſion —T. 
73 Ichneumon] —is found both in Upper and Lower Ægypt. 
It creeps ſlowly along, as if ready to ſeize its prey; it feeds on 
plants, eggs, and fowls. In Upper Ægypt it ſearches for the 
eggs of the crocodi:e, which lie hid in the ſand, and cats them, 
thereby preventing the increaſe of. that animal. It may be 
eaſily tamed, and goes about the houſes like a cat. It makes a 
growling noiſe, and barks when it is very angry. The French 
in e . called this Rat de Pharaon. Alpinus and Bello- 
U 3 | nius, 


— 
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ſhrew- mite and hawks are always removed to Bu- 
tos; the ibis to Hermopolis ; the bt 
ama rarely ſeen in Egypt, and he wolves '** , which 


dars, an ani- 


are not much bigger than foxes, are e buried in 


ever * my 8 23 i 1 | 


8 * 
2 2 


IXVIII. 1 SAS now to aride 0 naturo / 
of the crocodile *, which during the four ſe. 


verer months of winter eats nothing : it is a qua- 


druped, but amphibious ; ; it is alſo oviparous, and 
depoſits its eggs in the ſand; the greater part of 


the day it ſpends on ſhore, but all the night in the 


Water, 


Fi 4 


nius, n this, 1 called it Mus Pharaonis. The reſem- 
blance it has to a mouſe in colour and hair, might have. a 


people ignorant of natural hiſtory to call it a mouſe; but why) 


- Pharaoh's mouſe ? The Egyptians were in the time of Pharaoh 
too intelligent to call it a mouſe : nor is it at this-day called 
ppbar by the Arabs, which is the name for mouſe; ; they call it 


nems. What\1s related concerning its — the W of the 
crocodile is fabulous. —Zafelgurf. 

12+ Hermopol:s. ]—There were in Ægypt two plodes of this. 
name, Weſſeling ſuppoſes Herodotus to ook of that in the 
Thebaid.— 7. 

125 Wolves. OE did not meet with either of e 
animals in Egypt. | 

Wolves were honoured in Expt, ſays Euſebius, probably 
from their reſemblance to the dog. Some relate, that the 
Ethiopians having made an expedition againſt Ægypt, were put 
to flight by a vaſt number of wolves, which occaſioned the 
place where the incident happened to be called Lycopolis. 

126 Of the crocodile. | — The general nature and properties of 


the crocodile are ſufficiently known. I ſhall therefore be con- 
_ rented with giving the reader, from different authors, ſuch par- 
| Gic@are of chis extraordinary animal as are leſs notorious. The 


circumſtance 


( N 
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was as $ being warmer thanthe external air * whoſe 
cold is increaſed by the dew. No animal that I 


have ſeen or known,: from being at. firſt ſo remark» 5 
ably diminutive n to ſo vaſt: a ſiae. The 


circumſizace of eie eng nothing Tom the four ſevere 
winter months ſeems to be untrue, 

The exerements de not appear to paſs chrcuph the anus, they : 
paſs through the gut into the ventricle, and are yomited vp: Under 
the ſhoulder of the old crocodile is a folliculus containing a thick 
matter, which ſmells like muſk, a perfume much eſteemed in 
Egypt. When che male eopulates with the 5 he ares her 
with his ſnout on her back: | 

The fat of the crocodile is uſed by the Miah againft ts 
rheumatiſm. 'The gall j is thought good for the eyes, and for 
barrenneſs in women. The eyes are an aphrodiſiac, and as 
Haſſelquiſt aims, eſteemed by the Arabs ſuperigr even to am- 
bergreaſe, - 

When the ancient pan in the Old Teſtament ſpeale of 
a dragon, a crocodile i 1s generally to be underſtood. « Am I a 
te ſea or a janmn ?®? See Job, vu. 12; where, agcording to 
Harmer, a crocodile alone can be meant, The animal is of moſt 
extraordinary ſtrength, © One of twelve feet,” ſays Mailler, 
after a long faſt threw down with the ſtroke of his tail five or 
ſix men, and a bale of coffee.” They ſleep in the ſun, but not 
ſoundly. They ſeldom deſcend below the Thebais, and never 
below Grand Cairo. Some have been ſeen fifty feet long. He- 
rodotus ſays it has no tongue, but it has a fleſhy ſubſtance like 
a tongue, which ſerves it to turn its meat; it is ſaid to move only 
the upper jaw, and to lay fifty eggs. It is not a little remarkable, 
that the ancient name being champly, the Egyptians now call i it 


timſah.—7. 


127 Warmer than the external air. I Water expoſed to violent 
heat during the day preſerves its warmth in the night, and i is 
then much leſs cold than the external air. Larcher. 

From conſulting modern travellers, we find the remarks of 
Herodotus on the crocodile, excepting only the Particularities | 
which we have pointed out, confirmed —7. 


4 eggs 
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eggs are not larger than thoſe of geeſe: on 1 9 5 


by ; E =; 5 1 n + 8 I 
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the ſhell the young is proportionably ſmall, 
when arrived at its full ſize it is ſometimes more 


than ſeventeen cubits in length: it has eyes nb 1 
hog 123 teeth large and prominent, in proportion 


to the dimenſions of i its body; but, unlike all other 
animals, 1t has no tongue. It is further and moſt 5 


5 ſingularly diſtinguiſhed by only moving its upper 


Jaw. Its feet are armed with ſtrong fangs; the fkin' 


1s protected by hard ſcales regularly divided. In 
the open' air its ſight is remarkably acute, but it 
cannot ſee at all in the water: living in the water 
its throat is always full of leeches ; beaſts and birds 


univerſally avoid it, the trochilus alone except- 


cd, which, from a ſenſe of gratitude, it treats with 
kindneſs, When the crocodile leaves the water, it 
reclines itſelf on the ſand, and generally towards the a 
weſt, with its mouth open: the trochilus entering its 
throat deſtroys the leeches; in acknowledgment 


123 Eyes like @ hog.]— The leviathan of Job 1s variouſly un- 


derſtood by critics for the whale and the crocodile. Both theſe 


animals are remarkable for the ſmallneſs of their eyes, in pro- 
portion to the bulk of their bodies: thoſe of the crocodile are 


ſaid to be extremely piercing out of the water; in which ſenſe 
therefore the poet's expreſſion, © its eyes are like the eye-lids of 
« the morning,“ can only be applicable. Dr. Voung, in his 
paraphraſe on this part of Job, deſcribing the crocodile» as the 
animal intended in the original, has given the image an erro- 


neous reference to the © magnitude rather than the brightneſs of 


its eye. | 3 
Large is his front, and when his burniſh'd eyes | 
Lift their broad lids, the morning ſeems to riſe. 


Dr. Aikin, Peetial Uſe of Nat. Hit. 
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| for which beide it never Fes, the echte in- 
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LXIX. This i * many 8 th her y 
tians, is eſteemed ſacred 149, by others it is treated as 
an enemy . They who live near Thebes, and the 


lake Meeris, hold the crocodile in religious vene- 
ration : they ſele& one, which they render tame and 
docile, ſuſpending golden ornaments. from its ears "ye. 
and ſometimes gems of value ; . the fore feet are is. 


cured by a chain. T hey feed it with the Ann of 


e Efteemed e this ſubject we have the followin 8 
ſingular ſtory in Maximus Tyrius, An Ægyptian woman brought 


up "the. young one of a crocodile. The Ægyptians eſteemed her 
ſingularly fortunate, and revered her as the nurſe of a deity. 
The woman had a ſon about the ſame age with the crocodile, 
and they grew up and played together. No harm enſued whilf 
the crocodile was gentle from being weak ; but when it got its 
ſtrength it devoured the child. The woman exulted in the death 
of her ſon, and conſidered his fate as bleſſed in the ee in 
thus becoming the victim of their domeſtic god.—T. | 


139 Treated as an enemy. ]—Theſe were the people of Tent —_ 
in particular, now called Dandera, they were famous for their 


intrepidity as well as art in overcoming crocodiles. For a par- 
ticular account of their manner. of treating them, ſee Pliny, 
book viii. chap. 25.—-T. 


1 Ornaments from its ears.]—This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the 
_ crocodile has ears externally, nevertheleſs thoſe which the Sultan 
ſent to Louis the Fourteenth, and which the academy of ſciences 


difleRed, had none. They found in them indeed apertures of 
the ears placed below the eyes, but concealed and covered with 
ſkin, which had the appearance of two eye-lids entirely cloſed. 
When the animal was alive, and out of the water, theſe lids pro- 
bably opened. However this may be, it was, as may be pre- 
fumed, to theſe membranes that the ear-rings were W 
Larcher. | . 
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the facred victims, and with other e food, 5 


1 


While it lives they treat it with unceaſing Aatten- Ba 
tion, and when it dies it is firſt embalmed, and 
afterwards depoſited i in a ſacred cheſt. They who 
live in or near Elephantine, fo far from conſidering 
theſe beaſts as ſacred, make them an article of | 
food : they call them not crocodiles, but champ 


e The name of crocodiles was firſt i impoſed 


by the Fonians, from their reſemblance to lizards | 
ſo named by them, which are pronced; in * = 
hedges, - 


LXX. Among the various methods that are uſed 
to take the crocodile , I ſhall only relate one 
which moſt deſerves attention : they fix on a hook 

a piece of {wine's fleſh, and ſuffer it to float into the 
middle of the ſtream; on the banks they have a2 
live hog, which they beat till it cries out. The 
crocodile hearing the noiſe makes towards it, and 
in the way encounters and deyours the bait. They 


"3 Ch ample. The crocodile had many names, ſuch as car- 
min, ſouchus, campſa. This laſt ſigniſied an ark or recepta- 
cle. — Bryant. 

15 To take the crocodile.l The moſt common way of killing 
the crocodile is by ſhooting it. The ball muſt be directed to- 
wards the belly, where the ſkin is ſoft, and not armed with 

cales like the back. Yet they give an account of a method of 

atching them ſomething like that which Herodotus relates. 
They make ſome animal cry at a diſtance from the river, and 
when the crocodile comes out they thruſt a ſpear into his body, 
to which a rope is tied: they then let him go into the water to 
ſpend himſelf; and afterwards drawing him out, run a pole into 
his mouth, and jumping on his back tie his jaws n — 


Peacacte. = 
then 
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chen draw it on ſhore, and the firſt thing they do 


is to fill its eyes with clay; it is thus oy OI. 
able; WESTON erwiſe would not be. 


LXXI, The bippoporamu 60 seſteemed fired 


134 The 3 In: is to * OR than the arg 7 
tamog and crocodile were ſymbols of the ſame purport: both 
related to the deluge, and however the Greeks might ſometimes 
repreſent them, they were both in different places reverenced 
by the ancient Ægyptiang. Bryant, who refers his reader on 
this ſubject to the Iſis and Oſiris of Plutarch. 

The hippopotamos is generally ſu ppoſed to be the — 
of ſcripture. Maillet ſays his ſkin is two fingers thick ; and 
that it is ſo much the more difficult to kill it as there is only a 
ſmall place in its forchead where it is vulnerable. Haſſelquiſt 
claſſes it not with the amphibia but quadrupeds. It is an in- 
veterate enemy to the crocodile, and kills it wherever it meets 
it. It never appears below the cataracts. The hide is a load 
for a camel: Maillet ſpeaks of one which would have been a 
heavy load for four camels. He does great injury to the Ægyp- 
tians, deſtroying in a very ſhort time an entire field of corn or 
clover. Their manner of deſtroying it is too curious to be 
omitted: they place in his way a great quantity of peaſe; the 
beaſt filling himſelf with theſe, they occaſion an intolerable 
thirſt. Upon theſe he drinks large draughts of water, and the 
Ægyptians afterwards find him dead on the ſhore, blown up as 
jf killed with the ſtrong ſt poiſon. Pennant relates, 1 in his S ynop= 
ſis of Animals, other and more plauſible means of taking this | 
animal. Its voice is between the roaring of a bull and the 
braying of an elephant, It is at firſt interrupted with frequent 
ſhort pauſes, bat may be heard at a great diſtance. The oſtener 
he goes on ſhore, the better hopes have the ZEgyptians of a ſuf- 
ficient encreaſe of the Nile. His food, they ſay, can be almoſt 
diſtinguiſhed in his excrements. Pococke calls it a fiſh, and 
ſays that he was able to obtain little information concerning it. 
The above particulars are compiled chiefly from Haſſelquiſt 

Maillet, and Pennant, —7. / 
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in the diſtrict of Papremis, but in no o er part. af 


Egypt. I ſhall deſcribe its nature and properties; 


it is a quadruped, its feet are cloven, and it has hoo 
like an ox; the: noſe 1s ſhort, but turned up, the 


teeth prominent; it reſembles a horſe in its mane, 
its tail, and its voice: it is of the ſize of a very 
large ox, and it has a ſkin ſo remarkably thick, that 


whin dried it is made 1 into olive weapons, o 


N. 


ILXXII. T he Nile alſo 3 otters, which 


* Zgyptians venerate, as they alſo do the fiſh 
called lepitodus, and the eel '** : theſe are ſacred to 


the Nile, as * the birds is one called the 


 chenalopex ; i 


LXXIII. They have alſo another ſacred bird, 
which, except in a picture, [ have never ſeen; it is 


vo 


235 75 he cel.]— Antiphanes in Athenzus, addreſſing himſelf 


10 the Egyptians, ſays, * You adore the ox; I ſacrifice to the gods. 
| You reverence the eel as a very powerful deity ; we conſider it 


as the daintieſt of food.“ Antiphanes, and the Greek writers, 
who amuſed themſelves with ridiculing the religious ceremonies 


of Egypt, were doubtleſs i ignorant of the motive which cauſed 


this particular fiſh to be proſcribed. The fleſh of the eel, and 


ſome other fiſh, thickened the blood, and by checking the per- 
ſpiration excited all thoſe maladies connected with the leproſy. 
| The prieſts forbade the people to eat it, and to render their 


rohibition more effeCtual, they pretended to regard theſe fiſh 


x as ſacred. M. Paw pretends that the Greeks haye been in an 
error in placing the eel amongſt the ſacred fiſh, but I have al- 


ways to ſay to that learned man, where are your proofs — 


Larcher. 


36 Chenalopex.}—This bird in figure greatly reſembles the 


AZooſe, but it has all the art and cunning of the fox.— Larcber. 


oy | 
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called the pheenix . It is very uncommon. even 
among themſelves: fur according to the Heliopoli- 


tans, it comes there but once in the courſe of fi 
hundred years, and then only at the deceaſe of the 
parent bird. If it bear any relemblance to its pic- 
cure, the wings are partly of a gold and partly of a 
ruby. colour, and its form and ſize perfectly like 
the eagle: They. relate one thing of it which ſur- 
paſſes all credibility : they fay that it comes from 
Arabia to-the temple of the ſun, bearing the dead 
body of its parent incloſed in myrrh, which it bu- 
ries, It makes a ball of myrrh ſhaped like an egg, 
as large as it is able to carry, which it proves by 
experiment. This done, it excavates the maſs, into 
which it introduces the body of the dead bird ; it 

again cloſes the aperture with myrrh, and the whole 


137 Plan J—From aac is pe i of this 3 me Phœnĩ- 
cians gave the name phœnix to the palm- tree, becauſe when 
burnt down to the ground it er up a — and 
ſtronger than ever. 

The ancient chriſtians alſo refer to the Phaanix,. as 2 "oy of 
the reſurrection.—7. 

We find the following remark in Thomaſius 4 Plagio 
Literario. 

Herodotus in ſ ds EX hiftorica orga Milefiii narratione 
quamplurima verbis totidem exſeripſiſſe dicitur, pauca quadam | 
leviter ementitus, cujuſmodi ſunt, quæ de phœnice ave, de que 
fluviatili equo et crocodilorum venatione commemorat, p, 204. 

As to what he may have borrowed from Hecatæus, nothing 
can be ſaid, but the term · leviter mentitus? does not appear to be 
candidly applicable to a writer who, in this book particularly, tells 
. - you in every page that he only relates the information he re- 


1 25 


ceived, and who profeſſedly regards the * of the phoenix as 


fabulous. —7. | . 5 
; | ; becomes 
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tirely of myrrh; it then ao 0 en to Be „ 
temple of the Rout, 9 ee 


LXXIV. In the vicinity py hh; 3 are 


alſo ſacred ſerpents n, not at all troubleſome to 
men: they are very ſmall, but have two horns on 


the top of the head. When they die, they are buried 
in the temple of Jupiter to whom n are _— o 


belong. 


LXXV. There is a place in Arabia, near the 


city Butos, which I viſited for the purpoſe of ob- 


taining information concerning the winged ſer- 
pent . I ſaw here a prodigious quantity of ſer- 
7" 5 9" > ap. 


133 Sacred ſerpents.]—The ſymbolical worſhip. of the ſerpent 
was in the firſt ages very extenſive, and was introduced into al! 
the myſteries wherever celebrated. It is remarkable that where- 
ever the Amonians founded any places of worſhip, there was 
generally ſome ſtory of a ſerpent. There was a legend about a 
ſerpent at Colchis, at Thebes, and at Delphi, &c. Bryant. 

The Ægyptians worſhipped the goodneſs of the creator under 
the name of Cneph. The ſymbol, according to Euſebius, was 
a ſerpent. « The ferpent within a circle, touching it at the wo | 
oppoſite points of its circumference, ſignifies the good genius.“ 

Theſe ſerpents, honoured by the name of Haridi, ſtill are 
famous, as treated by the prieſts of Achmin..-Sawary. 

We have already obſerved, that the ſerpent was a ſymbol of 
the ſun, which the ZEgyptians gave a place in their ſacred ta- 
bles. Nor did they content themſelves with placing the ſer- 
pent with their gods, but often repreſented even the gods them- 
ſelves with the body and tail of a ſerpent * to their own 
head. ee. | 

19 inged ſerpent. e ought n not to be too prompt either 
to. 


w - 
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pents bills: — ribs placed on heaps of different | 
heights. * i - he place itſelf is a ſtrait betwixt two 


mountains, it opens upon à wide plain which com- 


municates with' Egypt. T hey affirm, that in the 
commencement of every ſpring theſe winged ſer- 

pents fly from Arabia towards Egypt, but that 
e ibis * here meets and deſtroys them. The 
Arabians f: ſay, that in acknow ledgment of chis ſer- 
vice the Ægyptians hold the ibis in great reve- 


rence, u is not contradicted by chat — 


* VI One e ſpecies of my ibis. is entirely _ 


black, 


to believe, or the- contrary, things which are uncommon. Al- 


though J have never ſeen winged ſerpents, I believe that they 


exiſt; for a Phrygian brought into Ionia a ſcorpion which had 


wings like thoſe of the graſshopper.—Pauſanias. 


« The burden of the beaſts of the ſouth : into the land of trouble 


and anguiſh, from wilence come the young and old lion, * 
viper, and fiery flying ſerpent, &c.“ Jlaiab, xxx. 6. 


De ſerpentibus memorandi maxime, quos parvos 6: es "Ka et 
veneni præſentis, certo anti tempore ex limo concretarum pa- 


ludum emergere in magno examine volantes Ægyptum tendere, 
atque in ipſo introitu' finium ab avibus quas ibidas appellant, 
adyerſo agmine excipi n. confici traditum eſt.— Pompo- 
nius Mela. 


140 This. ]—The ibis was a bird with a long neck and 2 


crooked beak, not much unlike the ſtork ; his legs were long 
and ſtiff, and when he put his head and neck under his wing, 
the figure he made, as Alian ſays, was ſomething like a man's 


heart. It is ſaid, that the uſe of clyſters was firſt found out from 


obſervations made of this bird's applying that remedy to himſelf, 


by. the help of his long neck and beak. It is reported of it, that 
it could live no where but in-/Egypt, but would pine itſelf to 


death if tranſported to another country.—Martfaucon. 
| In 
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black, its beak k remarkably crooked, its tegs as] 1 . 5 . 


this is che enemy of che wi, The dees d 
ſpecies is the moſt common: theſe have the head 


and the whole of the neck naked; the plumage. | 


is white, except that on the head, the neck, the ex- 
tremities of the wings, and the tail, theſe are of adeep. 


black colour, but the legs and the beak. reſemble 
in all reſpects thoſe of the other ſpecies. The form 
of the flying and of the aquatic ſerpents is the 


fame : the wings of the former are not feathered, 


but entirely like thoſe of the bats.— And thus 1 
have finiſhed my account of the facred animals, 
LXXVII. Thoſe Egyptians whio- live in che 
cultivated parts of the country are of all whom! 
have ſeen, the moſt ingenious, being attentive to the 
improvement of the memory beyond the reſt of 
mankind. To give ſome idea of their mode of life 3 
In contradiction to the above, M. Larcher informs us, that 
one was kept for ſeveral years in the Menagerie at Verſailles.— 


Haſſelquiſt calls the Ardea ibis, the ibis of the ancient 
Egyptians, becauſe it is very common in Ægypt, and almoſt 
peculiar to that country; becauſe it eats and deſtroys pen 


and becauſe the urns found in ſepulchres contain a bird of this- 


fize : it is of the ſize of a raven hen. 
1 Of the memory. ]—The invention of local memory 8. 
aſcribed to Simonides. Much,“ ſays Cicero, “ do I thank Simo- 


nides of Chios, who firit of all invented the art of memory.” 


Simonides is by ſome authors affirmed'to have taken medicines 
to acquire this accompliſhment,—See Bayle, article Simonides. 


Mr. Hume remarks, that the faculty of memory was much 


more 
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for three days ſucceſſively in every month they 


uſe purges, vomits, and' clyſters ; this they. do out 


of attention to their health *, being perſuaded that 


the diſeaſes of the body are ter by the dif- 


ferent elements received as food. Beſides this, we 


may venture to aſſert, that after the Africans there 


is no people in health and conſtitution '# to be 


compared with the Egyptians, To this advan- 


tage 


Ps 
p43 


more valued in ancient times than at preſent; that there is - 


ſcarce any great genius celebrated in antiquity, who is not ce- 


lebrated for this talent, and it is enumerated by Cicero amongſt 


the ſublime qualities of Cæſar. FT, 


* Their health, £c.]—This aſſertion was true previous to the 


time of Herodotus, .and a long time afterwards ; but when they 
began to neglect the canals, the water putreied, and the va- 
pours which were exhaled rendering the air of Egypt very un- 


healthy, malignant fevers ſoon began to appear: theſe became 1 


epidemical, and theſe vapours concentrating and becoming every 
day more peſtilential, finally cauſed that dreadful malady known 
by the name of the plague. It was not ſo before canals were 


ſunk at all, or as long as they were kept in good order: but pro- 


bably that part of Lower Egypt which inclines to Elearchis 
has never been healthy. Larcber. 


* Halih and conſtitution.]—It is of chis country, which | 
ſeems to have been regarded by nature with a favourable eye, 
that the gods have made a ſort of terreſtrial paradiſe.— The 
air there is more pure and excellent than in any other part of the 


world; the women, and the females of other ſpecies, are 
more fruitful than any where elſe ; the lands are more produc- 
tive, As the men there commonly enjoy perfe& health, the 
trees and plants never loſe their verdure, and the fruits are al- 
ways delicious, or at leaſt ſalutary. It is true, that this air, 
good as it is, is ſubject to be corrupted in ſome proportion 
to other climates. It is even bad in thoſe parts where, when 


the inundations of the Nile have been very great, this river in 


Vox. J. | . . returning 
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tage the climate, which is here ſubject to no varide 


tions, may effentially contribute: changes of all 
kinds, and thoſe in particular of the ſeaſons, pro- 
mote and occaſion the maladies of the body. Te 
their bread, which they make with ſpelt, they give 
the name of cylleſtis; they have no vines “ in 

. : N 1 the | 


10 * 


returning to its channel, leaves marſhy places, which infe the. 
country round about: the dew is alſo very dangerous in Ægypt. 
ANusoted from Maillet, by Harmer in his 1 on öcrip - 
rure. | 
Pococke ſays, that the dew af Egypt e very depuis 
diſorders in the eyes; but he adds, that they have the plague 
very rarely in Ægypt, unlefs brought by infection to Alexan- 
dria, where it does not commonly ſpread. Some ſuppoſe that 
this diſtemper breeds in temperate weather, and that exceſſive 
cold and heat ſtops it; ſo that they have it not in Conſtantino- 
ple in winter, nor in /Egypt m ſummer. The air of Cairo in 


particular 15 not thought to be wholeſome ; the people are much | 


ſubject to fluxes, and troubled with ruptures; the fmall-pox alſo 


is common, but not dangerous; pulmonary difcafes are un- 


known. Savary ſpeaks in high terms of the healthineſs of the 
climate, but allows that the ſeaſon from February to the end uf 
May is unhealthy. Volney, who contradicts Savary in many 
of his aſſertions, confirms what he ſays of the climate of E- 
gypt.— 7. 

, No vines.]— That there ang have been vines in ſome 
parts of Ægypt, is evident from the following paſſage in the 
book of Numbers: And wherefore have ye made us to 
come up out of Agypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? it is 
no place of ſeed or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates; 


neither is there any water to drink.” Larcher therefore ſup- 


poſes Herodotus to ſpeak only of that part of Ægypt where 
corn was cultivated. Again, in the Pſalms, we have this paſ- 
ſage: „He deftroyed their vines with hail-ſtones.” - Ægypt, 


however, certainly never was a wine wn nor 15 it now pro- 
ductive 


1 „ 30 
the country, but they drink a liquor fermented 


from bn they live . upon fiſh, 
wt Kier 


ductive of a quantity addquate to the wants of the inhabitants. 
—7. 

The Greeks were wrong; ſays Savary, in willing to eſtabliſh 
a perfect reſemblance betwixt Bacchus and Oſiris. The frſt 
was honoured as the author of the vine; but the Egyptians, far 
from attributing its culture to Oſiris, held wine in abhorrence. 
The Ægyptians,“ ſays Plutarch, never drank wine before the 
time of Pſammetichus; they held this liquor to be the blood of the 
giants, who having made war on the gods, had periſhed in bat- 
tle, and that the vine ſprang Trom the earth mingled with their 
blood; nor did they offer it in libations, thinking it odious to 
the gods.” Whence the Oriental averſion for wine originated, 
would be difficult to ſay, but exiſt it did, which probably was 
one reaſon why it was forbidden by Mahomet. Perhaps we 
ſhould ſeek for the cauſe in the curſe of Noah, pronounced upon 
Ham, who inſulted his father finding him drunk. Savary. 
In the time of Homer the vine grew wild in the ifland of 
Sicily, but it was not improved by the ſkill; nor did it afford a 
liquor grateful to the taſte of the ſavage inhabitants. Gibbon. 


Of the ſmall quantity of wine made anciently in Egypt, ſome | 
was carried to Rome, and, according to Maillet, was the third i on” - 


eſteem of their wines.—7. 

145 Fermented from barley.]=See a Diſſertation on Barley 
Wine, before alluded to, where, amongſt a profuſion of witty 
and humourous remarks, much real infor mation is communicated 
on this ſubject. 7. | 

The moſt vulgar people make a fort of beer of baby 1 
out being malted; they put fomething 1 in it to make it intoxicate, 
and call it bouny ; they make it ferment; *tis thick and ſour, 
and will not keep longer than three or four days.—Pococke. 

The invention of this liquor of barley is W attributed 
to Oſiris.—7. 

An - Engliſhman may in this place be excuſed, if he 4. 


ſert with ſome degree of pride, that the « wine of barley” 
ä "> © 
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either ſalted '4* or dried in the ſun: they eat 41 5 
quails “, ducks, and ſome ſmaller birds, without 1 
other preparation than firſt ſalting them; but they 
roaſt and boil ſuch other birds and fiſhes as pad 
have, excepting thoſe which are preſerved for 1 
cred purpoſes. as 


ILXXVIII. At the entertainments of this nch, 
juſt as the company is about to riſe from the repaſt, 
a ſmall coffin is carried round, containing a perfect | 
repreſentation of a dead body: it is in ſize ſome- 
times of one but never of more than two cubits, 
and as it is ſhewn to the gueſts in rotation, the 
bearer exclaims, . Caſt your eyes on this figure, 
made in this country, or in other words Britiſh beer, is fupe- 
rior to what is made in any other part of the world: the beer 
of Bremen is however deſervedly famous. It has been aflerted 
by ſome, that our brewers throw dead dogs fleaed into the 
wort, and boil them till the fleſh is all conſumed. « Others,” ſay 
the authors of the Encyclopzdia Britannica,“ more equitable, 
attribute the excellency of our beer to the quality of our malt 
and water, and ſkill of our brewers.*—T. 

145 Salted. ]—A diſtinction muſt here be obſerved benin 
ſea-ſalt and foſſil- ſalt: the Ægyptians abhorred the former, but 
made no ſcruple of uſing the latter.—7. 

1 Qnails.]—“ The quails of Egypt are net a great 
delicacy, are of the ſize of . turtle dove, and called by Haſſel- 
quiſt, Tetrao Iſraelitarum.“ A diſpute, however, has ariſen 
amongſt the learned, whether the food of the Iſraelites in the 
deſert was a bird; many ſuppoſe that they fed on locuſts. 
Their immenſe quantities ſeem to form an argument in favour 
of this latter opinion, not eaſily to be ſet aſide; to which may be 
added, that the Arabs at the preſent day eat locuſts when freſh, 
and eſteem them when ſalted a great delicacy.—7. | 
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after death you yourſelf will reſemble it; drink then, 
and be happy. '—Such are ou VIE oy eve 3 


- "a entertainments. 


LXXIX. They, contentedly adhere to the cuſ- 
toms of their anceſtors, and are averſe to foreign 
manners . Among other things which claim our 
approbation, they have a ſong , which is alſo uſed 


* Henk to foreign manners. The attachment of dis Egyp- 
tians to their country has been a frequent ſubject of remark; it 
is nevertheleſs ſingular, that great numbers of them anciently 
lived as ſervants in other lands. Mr. Harmer obſerves, that 
_ Hagar was an Egyptian, with many others; and that it will not 
be eaſy to pick out from the Old Teſtament accounts an equal 
number of ſervants of other countries, that lived in _—_ lands 
mentioned there.—7. | 

* They have a ſong. ]—Linus, ſays Diodorus Siculus, was the 
firſt inventor of .melody. amongſt the Greeks. We are told by 
Athenæus, that the ſtrain called Linus was very melancholy, 
Linus was ſuppoſed to have been the firſt lyric poet in Greece, 
and was the maſter of Orpheus, Thamyris, and Hercules. 

Plutarch, from Heraclides of Pontus, mentions certain dirges 
as compoſed by Linus; his death gave riſe to a number of ſongs 
in honour of his memory : to theſe Homer 1 is ſuppoſed to allude 
in the Relowang lines: 


To theſe a youth awakes the es ſtrings, 
Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus ſings ; 
In meaſured dance behind him move the train, 
Tune ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain, 

8 Eo . Wy Paper #23, 
Song in Greece is ſuppoſed to have preceded the uſe of let - 
ters. Not only the Egyptians, but the Hebrews, Arabians, 

Aſſyrians, Perſians, and Indians had their national ſongs. 


X 3 Montaigne 
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in Phœnicia, Cyprus, and other places, where it by 


differently named. Of all the things which a 


niſhed me in Egypt, nothing more perplexed me 8 
than my curioſity to know whence the Agyptians 
learned this ſong, ſo entirely reſembling. the Linus 
of the Greeks; it is of the remoteſt antiquity among 
them, and they call it Maneros. They have a tradi- 
tion that Maneros was the only ſon of their firſt 
monarch; and that having prematurely died, they 
inſtituted theſe melancholy ſtrains in his honour, 
conſtituting their firſt and 1 in earlier times their only 
ſong. 


IXXX. The Egyptians ſurpaſs all the Greeks, 
the Lacedzmonians excepted, in the reverence 14 


which x they pay to age : if a young perſon meet his 


ſenior, 


Montaigne has el an original Caribbean ſong, which 
he does not heſitate to declare worthy of Anacreon. 
Oh, ſnake, ſtay ; ſtay, O ſnake, that my ſiſter may draw Ren | 


the pattern of thy painted ſkin the faſhion and work of a rich 


ribbon, which I mean to preſent to my miſtreſs : ſo may thy 
beauty and thy diſpoſition be preferred to all other ſerpents. Oh 
ſnake, ſtay !” Rit/en's Eſſay on National Song. 
149 Reverence, Ic. — The following ſtory i is related by Vale- 
lerius Maximus: An old Athenian going to the theatre, was 
not able to find a place amongſt his countrymen; coming by ac- 
cident where the ambaſſadors from Sparta were ſitting, they all 
reſpectfully roſe, and gave him the place of honour amongft 


F them, The people were loud in their applauſe, which occaſioned 


a Spartan to remark, that the Athenians were not ignorant of 
virtue, though they forbore to practiſe tt, 
Juvenal, reprobating the diſſipation and profligacy of the 


| times in which he lived, expreſſes himſelf thus: 


Credebant 


EUFERPFE . gnr 
ſenior, he inftantly turns aſide to make way for 
him; if a ſenior enter an apartment, the youth 
always riſe from their ſeats ; this ceremony is ob- 
ſerved by no other of the Greeks. When the 
Egyptians meet they do not ſpeak, but make a 
profound reverence, n with the we down to 
the Thee: 5 


ILXXXI. Their habit, aki ag call calaſi- 
riss, 18 made of linen, and fringed at the home; "Oh 


Credebant has grande nefas.et mah piandum | 
Si juvenis vetulo non aſſurexerat, et ſi 
Barbato cuicunque puer. 


As if che not paying a becoming reverence to age was ha 
higheſt mark of degeneracy which could be ſhown. . | 
Savary tells his readers, that the reverence here mentioned i is 
at this day in Agypt exhibited on every occaſion to thoſe ad» 
vanced in years. Various modes of teſtifying reſpect are adopted 
amongſt different nations, but this of rifng from the ſeat ſeems 
to be in a manner inſtinctive, and to prevail every where, —T. 
d Calafiris.]-—This calaſiris they wore next the ſkin, and 
it ſeems to have ſerved them both for ſhirt and habit, it being 
the cuſtom of the /Egyptians to go lightly cloathed ; it appears 
alſo to haye been in uſe amongſt the Greeks,—-See Mont. 
faucon. Pococke, with other modern travellers, inform us that 
the dreſs of the Ægyptians ſeems to have undergone very little 
change ; the moſt Gmple dreſs being only a long ſhirt with 
wide ſleeves, tied about the middle. When they performed any 
religious offices, we find from Herodotus, they were cloathed only 
in linen; and at this day when the Egyptians enter a moſque 
they put on a white garment ; which circumſtance, Pococke re · 
marks, might probably give riſe to the uſe of the ſurplice. To 
this ſimplicity of dreſs in the men, it appears that the dreſs of 
the females, in coſtlineſs and magnificence, exhibits a firiking 
n —7. | 
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over this they throw a kind of ſhawl made of kia 
wool, but in theſe veſts of wool they are forbidden 


by their religion either to be buried or to enter auß 
ſacred edifice; this is a peculiarity of thoſe cere- 
monies which are called Orphic and Pythagore- — 


an *5* : whoever has been initiated in theſe myſteri 
can never be interred in a veſt of wool, for which a 
facred reaſon 1s aſſigned. 


| LXXXII, Of the Aigyprians it is further me- 


morable, that they firſt imagined what month or 


day was to be conſecrated to each deity ; they alſo : 


151 Orphic. ]—Thoſe initiated into Orpheus's myſteries were 
called Orpheoleleſtai, who aſſured all admitted into their ſo⸗ | 


ciety of certain felicity after death : which when Philip, one 


of that order, but miſerably poor and indigent, boaſted of, 
Leotychidas the Spartan replied, „Why do you not die then, | 
you fool, and put an end to your misfortunes' together with 
your life? At their initiation little elſe was required of 


them beſides an oath of ſecrecy.— Porter. 
So little do we know about Orpheus, that Ariſtotle does not 
ſcruple to queſtion his exiſtence. The celebrated Orphic verſes 


152 Pyhagorean.]—To be minute in our account of the ſchool 
of Pythagoras, would perhaps be trifling with the patience of 
ſome readers, whilſt to paſs it over without any notice might 
give offence to others. Born at Samos, he travelled to various 
countries, but Egypt was the great ſource from which he de- 
rived his knowledge. On his return to his country, he was fol- 
lowed by numbers of his diſciples; from hence came a croud of 


legiſlators, philoſophers, and ſcholars, the pride of Greece. To 
the diſciples of Pythagoras the world is doubtleſs indebted for 
the diſcovery of — of the "—_ of _—_— of phyſics, 


and of morals, 
Gage 


cited by Juſtin are judged by Dr. Jortin to be forgeries.— 


M 


BUTHRPE,. yg 

from obſerving the days of nativity '53; venture to 
predict the particular — a man's life 
and death: this is done by the poets of Greece, but 
the Ægyptians have certainly diſcovered more things 
that are wonderful than all the reſt of mankind. 
Whenever any unuſual circumſtance occurs, they 
commit the particulars to writing, and mark the 
events which follow it: if they afterwards obſerve. 


any ſimilar incident, they conclude that the ag 
* be amular allo, bY) 


LXXXIII. The art of Aris 54 in nas 
is confined to certain of their deities. There are 
-in this country oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, of 
Minerva and Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter ; but 
the oracle of Latona at Butos is held in greater 
eſtimation than any of the reſt : the oracular com- 
munication is regulated by no fixed ſyſtem, but! 15 
differently obtained 1 in different places. 


153 Days of nativity. ]—Many illuſtrious characters have in 
all ages and countries given way to this weakneſs; but that 
ſuch a man as Dryden ſhould place confidence in ſuch prognoſ- 
tications, cannot fail to impreſs the mind with conviction of the 
melancholy truth, that the moſt exalted talents are ſeldom with- 
out their portion of infirmity. 

Caſting the nativity, or by calculation ſeeking to 5 how 
long the queen ſhould live, was made felony by act of the 230 
of Elizabeth. | 

Sully alſo was marked by this weakneſs; and Richelieu = 
Mazarin kept an aſtrologer in pay.—See an ingenious Eſſay 
upon the Dzmon of Socrates.—7. 

154 Art of divination. ]—Of ſuch high 1 importance was this art 
anciently eſteemed, that no military expedition was undertaken 
without the preſence of one or more of theſe diviners. 
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LXXXIV. The art of medicine 5 in #8 


thus exerciſed: one phyſician is confihed' to ig. 
| ſtudy and management of one diſeaſe; there are ＋ 
courſe a great number who practiſe this art; ſome 


attend to diſorders of the eyes, others to thoſe of 
the head; ſome take care of the teeth, others are 


converſant with all diſeaſes of the bowels ; whilſt 


many attend to the cure of maladies which are 1 
conſpicuous, | 


LXXXV. With reſpect to their funerals and 
ceremonies of mourning ; whenever a man of any 
importance * the "mn of his family? 1  dif- 


"55 Art of medicine.]-—It is . with regard to malls 
cine, that none of the ſciences ſooner arrived at perfection; for 
in the ſpace of two thouſand years, elapſed ſince the time of 


Hippocrates, there has ſcarcely been added a new aphoriſm to 


thoſe of that great man, notwithſtanding all the care and appli- 
cation of ſo many ingenious men as have ſince ſtudied that ſci- 


ence.— Dutens. 
with reſpect to the ſtate of chirurgery amongſt the ancients, 


a peruſal of Homer alone will be ſufficient to ſatisfy every candid 
reader, that their knowledge and ſkill was far from contempti- 


ble. Celſus gives an exact account and deſcription of the ope- 
ration for the ſtone, which implies both a knowledge of anatomy, 
and ſome degree of perfection in the art of inſtrument-making. 


The three qualities, ſays Bayle, of a good phyſician, are pro- 


bity, learning, and good fortune; and whoever peruſes the oath 
which anciently every profeſſor of medicine was obliged to take, 


muſt both acknowledge its merit as a compoſition, and admire 


the amiable diſpoſition which it inculcates.—7. 

"55 Females of his family. | —© I was awakened before day-break 
by the ſame troop of women; their diſmal cries ſuited very | 
well with the lonely hour of the night, This mourning laſts for 

the 
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figuring their heads and faces with dirt, leave 
the corpſe in the houſe, and run pyblickly about, 
accompanied by their female relations, with their 
garments. in diſorder, their breaſts expoſed, and 
beating themſelves ſeverely ; the men on their parts 
do the ſame, after which the NE is auen to the 


| embalmers * 7. 
LAXXVL : 


the ſpace of ſeven Rh during which interyal the 4 rela« 
tions of the deceaſed make a tour through the town 

and night, beating their breaſts, throwing aſhes on their heads, 

and diſplaying every artificial token of ſorrow,” —1rquin, 

The aſſembling together of multitudes to the place where 
perſons have lately expired, and bewailing them in a nciſy 
manner, is à cuſtom ſtill retained in the Eaſt, and ſeems to be 
conſidered as an honour done to the deceaſed. Harmer. This 
gentleman relates a curious circumſtance corroborative of the 
above, from the MS, of Chardin ; ſee vol. ii. 1 36. 

157 Embalmers.]-»The following remarks on the ſ ubject of 
embalming are compiled from different writers. | | 

The Jews embalmed their dead, but inſtead of embowelling, : 
were contented with an external unftion. The preſent way in 
Ægypt, according to PR: 4 is to waſh the body repeatedly 
with roſe-water. 

A modern Jew has i an abjefien to the hiſtory of the 

New Teftament, that the quantity of ſpices uſed by Joſeph and 
Nicodemus on the _ of Chriſt, was mou for two hundred 
dead bodies, 

Diodorus Siculus is very minute on this ſubject: after deſcrib · 
ing the expence and ceremony of embalming, he adds, that the 
relations of the deceaſed, till the body was buried, uſed neither 
the baths, wine, delicate food, nor fine cloaths. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1764, a particular ac- 
count is given of the examination of a mummy. 

Diodorus Siculus deſcribes three methods of embalming, 


with the firſt of which our author does not appear to have been 
"acquainted, 
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LXXXVI. There are certain 1 legally ab- 
pointed to the exerciſe of this profeſſion. When +. 
dead body is brought them, they exhibit to the 


friends of the deceafed different models | highly 
' finiſhed in wood. The moſt perfect of theſe they 


ſay reſembles one whom I do not think it religious | 
to name in ſuch a matter; the ſecond is of leſs 
price, and inferior in point of execution; another is 
ſtill more mean; they then enquire after which 


model the deceaſed ſhall be repreſented : when the 


price is determined, the relations retire, and the em- 
balmers thus proced;—In the moſt perfect ſpeci- 
mens of their art, they draw the' brain through the 


| noſtrils, partly with a piece of crooked iron, and 


partly by the infuſion of drugs; they then with an 
Ethiopian ſtone make an inciſion in the ſide, 
through which they extract the inteſtines '5* ; theſe 


acquainted. The form and appearance of the whole body 
was ſo well preſerved, that the deceaſed might be known by 


their features. 
The Romans had the art of 3 as well as the Egyp« | 


tians; and if what is related of them be true, this art had arrived 


to greater perfection in Rome than in Ægypt.— See Montfaucon. 
A modern author remarks, that the numberleſs mummies which 


| fill endure, after ſo long a courſe of ages, ought to aſcertain to 


the Ægyptians the glory of having carried chymiſtry to a de- 
gree of perfection attained but by few. Some moderns have at. 
tempted by certain preparations to preſerve dead bodies n 
but to no purpoſe.—- 7. | 
153 Inteſtines.—Porphyry informs us what afterwards be- 
comes of theſe: they are put into a cheſt, and one of the em- 
balmers makes a prayer for the deceaſed, addreſſed to the ſun, 
the purport of which is to  igmify that if the conduct of the de- 
 Ceaſed 
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they cleanſe thoroughly, waſhing them with palm- 
wine, and afterwards covering them with pounded 
aromatics : they then fill the body with powder of 


pure myrrh *5, caſia, and other perfumes, except 
frankincenſe. Hariag ſown up the body, it is 
covered with nitre o for the ſpace of ſeventy 
days * which time they may not exceed; at the 
end of this period it is waſhed, cloſely wrapped in 
bandages of cotton , dipped i in a gum” which 
the Egyptians uſe as che: it is then returned to the 
relations, who encloſe the- body in a caſe of wood, 
made to reſemble an human figure, and place it 


ceaſed has during his life been at all criminal, it muſt have 

been on account of theſe ; the embalmer then points to the cheſt, 

which is afterwards thrown into the river.—T, | 

33 Myrrh, &c.]—Inſtead of myrrh and caſia, the 1 in 
embalming uſed myrrh and aloes.—T. 

169 Mitre. Larcher ſays, this was not of the nature of 0 our 

nitre, but a fixed alkaline ſalt. 

161 Seventy days, ]—< If the nitre or natrum had been ſuffer- 
ed,” ſays Larcher, © to remain for a longer period, it would 
have attacked the ſolid or fibrous parts, and diſſolved them; if it 
had been a neutral ſalt, like our nitre, this precaution would not 
have been neceſſary.” 

162 Cotton. — By the byſſus cotton ſeems clearly to be meant, 
« which,” ſays Larcher, „was probably conſecrated by their 
religion to the purpoſe of embalming.” Mr. Greaves aſſerts, that 
theſe bandages in which the mummies were involved were of 
linen; but he appears to be miſtaken. There are two ſpecies - 
of this plant, annual and perennial, it was the latter which v was 
cultivated in Egypt. | 

163 Gum. ]—This was gum arabic. Pococke lays it is pro- 
duced from the acacia, which 1s very common in Egypt, the 
ſame as the acacia, called Hale i in Arabia Petræa: in Egypt 
it 1s called  ſount, LY 2 
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againſt the wall in the repoſitory of their dead. The 


above | is the moſt coſtly mode of embalming. 


If XxXxv II. They who wiſh to be leſs ee 


adopt the following method: they neither draw out” 


the inteſtines, nor make any inciſion in the dead 
body, but inject an unguent made from the cedar; 


after taking proper means to ſecure the injected oil 
within the body, it is covered with nitre for the 


time above ſpecified *** ; on the laſt day they with- 


draw the liquor before introduced, which brings 


with it all the bowels. and inteſtines ; the nitre eats 
away the fleſh, and the ſkin and bones only remain : 


the body is returned in this ſtate, and 1 no further 


care taken concerning it. 
4 


LXXXVIII. There is a third mode of embalm- 
ing appropriated to the poor. A particular kind of 


ablution“ is made to paſs through the body, which 


x64 Time above ſpecified. ]-=According to Irwin, the time of 
mourning of the modern Egyptians is only ſeven days: the Jews 
in the time of Moſes mourned thirty days. 'The mourning for 
Jacob, we find from Geneſis, chap. I. 3. was the time here pre- 
ſcribed for the proceſs of embalming ; but how are we to ex- 
plain the preceding verſes ? 

And ſofeph commanded his ſervants the phyſicians, to em- 
balm his father, and the phyſicians embalmed Iſrael. 

« And forty days were fulfilled for him; (for ſo are fulfilled the 
days of thoſe which are embalmed) and the Egyptians mourns 


ed for him threeſcore and ten days. — 7. 


165 Ablution.— The particular name of this Aiden is in the 
original ſurmaia, ſome believe it a compoſition of ſalt and 
water; the word occurs again in chap, cxxv. where it ſignifies 


a radiſn.— 7. 5 
* „ 1 
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is afterwards left in nitre * the above eee days, 
and then returned. 


LXXXIX. The wives of men of rank, and 
| ſuch females as have been diſtinguiſhed by their 
beauty or importance, are not immediately on their 
deceaſe delivered to the embalmers : they are uſually 
kept for three or four days, which is done to pre- 
vent any indecency being offered to their perſons. 
An inſtance once occurred of an embalmer's grati- 
fying his luſt on the body of a female lately dead: 
the crime was divulged wy a fellow artiſt, 


XC. If an Egyptian or 4 Greigner be found, 
either deſtroyed by a crocodile or drowned in the 
water, the city neareſt which the body is diſcover- 
ed, is obliged to embalm and pay it every reſpectful 
attention, and afterwards depoſit it in ſome conſe- 
crated place: no friend or relation is ſuffered to in- 
terfere, the whole proceſs is conducted by the prieſts 
of the Nile ho aac it themſelves with a reſpect 

to 


6 Priefts of the Nile.]—That the Nile was eſteemed and 
worſhipped as à god, having cities, prieſts, feſtivals, and ſacri- 
fices conſecrated to it, is ſufficiently evident.“ No god,“ ſays 
Plutarch, “is more ſolemnly worſhipped than the Nile.“ The 
grand feſtival of the Nile, ſays Heliodorus, was the moſt ſo- 
lemn feſtival of the Ægyptians: they regard him as the rival of 
heaven, fince without clouds or rain he waters the lands.“ 
The memory of theſe ancient ſuperſtitions is ſtill preſerved, 

and is ſeen in the great pomp with which the canal of Grand 
Cairo is opened every year. It appears alſo from the repreſen- 
tations of modern travellers, that the Egyptian women bathe 
| in 
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to which a lifeleſs corpſe x would a hardly cem en- 
titled. | | g n F 45 


i tf 


XCl. To the cuſtoms of Greece 4 hey 
averſion, and to ſay the truth to thoſe of all other na- 
tions. This remark applies, with only one excep- 
tion, to every part of Egypt. Chemmis * is a 
place of conſiderable note in the Thebaid, it is 
near Neapolis , and remarkable for a temple of Per- 
ſeus s the ſon of Danae. This temple is of a 

| 


in the Nile at the time of its beginning to riſe, to expreſs their 
veneration for the benefits it confers on their country. Irwin 
tells us, that a ſacred proceſſion along the banks of the Nile 
is annually made by women on the firſt viſible riſe of the river. 
. a 
7 Chemmit.]—The pd called this piace Chemmo. 
Chemmis ſeems to be a Greek termination; it is the ſame place 
with Panopolis. Plutarch informs us, that Pans and Satyrs once 
dwelt near Chemmis, which tradition probably aroſe from the 
circumſtance of the worſhip of Pan commencing firſt in this 
place. Larcher. > 
1 ſuppoſe Akmim to have been Panopolis, famous of old for 
workers in ſtone, and for the linen manufactures; at preſent 
they make coarſe cotton here. It appears plainly from Dio- 
dorus, that this place is what was called Chemmis by Herodotus, 
It is now the place of reſidence of the prince of Akmim, who has 
the title of emir or prince, and is as a ſheik of the country, 
 Pococke. 
s Perſeus] -was one of the moſt ancient heroes in the my- | 
thology of Greece. The hiſtory of Perſeus came apparently 
from Zgypt. Herodotus more truly repreſents him as an Aſſy- 
rian, by which is meant a Babylonian (book vi. 54.) He re- 
ſided in Ægypt, and is ſaid to have reigned at Memphis. To 


ſay the truth, he was worſhipped nw for * was a title 
| of 
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ſquare figure, and f rounded with palm: trees. The 
veſtibule, which is very ſpacious, is conſtructed .of 
ſtone, and on the ſummit are placed two large mar- 
ble ſtatues. Within the conſecrated. incloſure ſtand 
the ſhrine and ſtatue of Perſeus, who, as the inha- 
bitants affirm, often appears in the country and the 
temple. + They ſometimes find one of his ſandals, 
which are of the length of two cubits, and. when- 
ever this happens, fertility reigns throughout E- 
gypt. Public games, after the manner of the 
Greeks, are celebrated in his honour. Upon this 
occaſion they have every variety of gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſe. The rewards of the conquerors are cattle, 
veſts, and ſkins, I was once induced to enquire 

_— 3 „„ 


of the 4 perſeus was no other than the ſum, the chief * 
of the Gentile world. On this account he had a temple at Chem- 
mis, Memphis, and in other parts of Egypt. His true name was 
Perez or Parez, rendered Pereſis, Perſes, and Perſeus; ang i in 
the account given of this perſonage we have the hiſtory of the 
Pereſians, Parrhaſians, and TRIS. in their ſeveral F | 
grinations.— Bryant. | 

160 Skins. ]—To prove that ſkins were in ancient times diftri- 
buted as prizes at games, Weſſeling quotes the following lines : 
from Homer : : 


— o 6827607, oo BOEIHN . 
A e d drt Tooow ata nden . e 


which literally means, « They did not attempt to gain a wein | 
or the in of an ox, the prize of the racers.?* \ 

Which Pope, entirely omitting the more material eren he- % 
of the ſentence, very REO renders thus: a. 8 ; 
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for the purpoſe, as the Greeks alſo __— of .carry- 


to come among them, he ſaw and was known to 


ſa. Perſcus, borrewing the wings of AY, 4 and the fhield 


why Perſeus made his appearance to FAS alone, 
and why they were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 


Egypt by the celebration of gymnaſtic exerciſes v 
They informed me in return, that Perſeus was a 
native of their country, as were alſo Danaus and 


Lynceus, Who made a voyage into Greece, and 
from whom, in regular ſucceſſion, they related how 


Perſeus was deſcended. This hero viſited 


ing from Africa the Gorgon's head.. Happening 
his 
No vulgar prize they play, 


No vulgar vigim muſt reward the day, 
(Such as in races crown the ſpeedy ſtrife. —7. 


10 Gymnaſtic 6 j—Theſe were five 1n number. They 


began with the foot- race, which was the moſt ancient. The 
ſecond was leaping with weights 1 in the hand ; and mention is 


made in Pauſanias, of à man who leaped fifty- two feet. The 
third was wreſtling: the victor was required to throw his adver- 
ſary three times. The fourth was the ditk ; and the fifth box- 


. ing. This laft was ſometimes with the naked fiſt and . 


times with the cæſtus.—7. 

71 Corgon's head. ]—The Gorgons were three in * 
ſiſters, the daughters of Phorcys, a ſea- god, and Ceto, of whom 
Meduſa was the chief, or according to ſome authors the only 
one who was mortal. Her ſtory is this:? Independent of her 
other accompliſhments, ker golden hair was fo very beautiful, 
that it captivated the god Neptune, who enjoyed her perſon. in 


the temple of Minerva. The goddeſs in anger changed her hair 
into ſnakes, the fight of which transformed the ſpectators into 


ſtones. From the union of Meduſa with Neptune Pegaſus was 
born; but after that, no one with impunity could look at Medu- 


| of 


ip 


— 


E 
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his a The name of Chemmis he had. Pre- 
viouſly known from his mother, and. himſelf inſti- 
tuted the games which they are to celebrate. 


X Theſe = 1 — PENS. are "V8 man- 


ners of thoſe Ægyptians who live in the higher. parts 


of the country. They who inhabit the marſhy grounds 
differ in no material inſtance. Like the Greeks, 
they confine themſelves to one wife. To procure 

e . themſelves 


7 4 4 
1 


of Wie came ſuddenly upon her when ſhe and her ſnakes 
were aſleep, and cut off her head. 


But in every circumſtance of the ran of the Gorgois, 
there is great diſagreement in different ancient authors: accord- 


ing to ſome the blood of Meduſa alone produced Pegaſus. 

The head of Meduſa frequently exerciſed the ſkill of the more 
ancient artiſts, who, notwithſtanding what is mentioned above, 
| ſometimes repreſented it as exceedingly beautiful, = 
The following deſcription of the daughters of Phorcys, and 


of the Gorgons, I give from the Prometheus Vinetus of e : 


lus, in the animated verſion of Potter : 


Thou ſhaſt come to the Gorgonian plains : 
Of Ciſthine, where dwell the ſwan- like forme 
Of Phorcys' daughters, bent and white with age; 
One common eye have theſe, one common tooth, 
And never does the ſun with chearful ray 
Viſit them darling, nor the moon's pale orb 
That ſilvers o'er the night. The Gorgons nigh, 
Their fiſters, theſe ſpread their broad wings, and wreath 
Their horrid hair with ſerpents, fiends abhorr'd, | 


Whom never mortal could behold and live. | 75 


172 J ane wife.]—Modern travellers inform us, that al- 
though the Mahometan law allows every man to have four wives, 
many are Lompoc with one. 
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genious remarks and acute reaſonings in Hume's 1gth Eſſay on 
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themſelves more eaſily the! means of ſuſtenance, they 
make uſe of the following expedient: 5 when the 

waters have riſen to their extremeſt height, and all 
their fields are overflowed, there appears above the 


ſurface an immenſe quantity of plants of the lily 


ſpecies; which the Agyptians call the lotos * 7: 
eee 


e Thee equality in the atbbee of males and females berg into | 
the world intimates,” ſays Mr. Paley, “the intention of God, D 
that one woman ſhould be aſſigned to one man.“ 5 

« From the practice of polygamy permitted amongſt the | 
Turks,” ſays Volney, the men are enervated very early; and 
nothing is more common than to hear men of thirty complaining | 
of impotence. But ſtill it is no new remark, that the converſion 
of infidels is retarded by the Prohibition of more wives than 


one. 


That the Greeks did not * confine themſelves to one i . 


we learn from certain authority. Euripides was known to be ; 
a wbman-hater, „but,“ ws Hume, it was becauſe he was : 


coupled to two noiſy vixens.” The reader will find many in i 


polygamy and divorces.—7. 
773 Lotos.] -The lotus is an aquatic Suns oi to Agyrt 


which grows in rivulets, and by the fide of lakes. There are 
two ſpecies, the one bearing a white, the other a blueiſh flower. 
The root of the firſt ſpecies is round, reſembling a potatoe, and 
15 eaten by the inhabitants who live near the lake Menzala,= 5 
Savary. 
The lotus is of the lily ſpecies. We find this ſingular remark 
in the Memoire ſur Venus. Le lys etoit odieux a Venus parce 
qu il lui diſputoit la beaute. Auſſi pour s'en venger fit-elle 
croitre au milieu de ſes petales le membre de Pane.” The 
above is tranſlated from the Alexipharmaca of Nieander.— 
The byblus or papyrus the ancients converted to a great va- 
riety. of uſes, for particulars of which conſult Pliny and Strabo. 


It 
. 
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theſe having eut down, they dry in the Fo The ſeed 
of the flower, which reſembles that of the POPPY» 
they bake, and make into a kind of bread ; they alſo 
eat the root of this plant, which is round; of an 
agreeable flavour, and about the ſize of an apple. 
There is a ſecond ſpecies of the lotos, which grows in 
the Nile, and which is not unlike a roſe. The fruit, 
which grows from the bottom of the root, reſembles 
a waſp's neſt: it is found to contain a number of 
kernels of the ſize of an olive-ſtone, which are very 
grateful, either freſh or dried, Of the byblus, which 
is an annual plant, after taking it from a marſhy 
place, where it grows, they eut off the tops, and 
apply them to various uſes, They eat ar ſell what 
remains, which is nearly a cubit in length. To 
make this a ſtill greater delicacy, there are many 
who previouſly roaſt it. With a conſiderable part of 
this people fiſh conſtitutes the principal article of 
food; they dry it in the fun, and eat it . 


other preparation. 


Xell. T hoſe fiſhes which are e e ſel- 
dom wr in the Nile, they uſu _ N 


It is a *. and grows to . height of eight ox, nine e feet; it is 
now very ſcarce in Egypt, for Haſfelquiſt makes no mention of it. 

The uſe of the papyrus for books was not found out till after the 
building of Alexandria. As anciently books were rolled up, the 
rature of the papyrus made it very convenient for this purpoſe. 
They wrote upon the inner ſkins of the ſtalk, From . 
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in the lakes. At the ſeaſon of ſpawningfthey mbee _ 
in vaſt multitudes towards the ſea ; the males lead 
the way, and emit the ingendering principle in their 
paſſage; this the females abſorb as they follow, and 
in conſequence conceive. As ſoon as the ſeminal 155 
matter has had its proper operation, they leave the 


ſea, return up the river, and endeavour to regain their 


accuſtomed haunts. The mode, however, of their 
paſſage is reverſed, the females lead the way, whilſt 
the males follow. The females do now what the 


males did before; they drop their ſpawn, reſembling 


ſmall grains'of millet, which the males eagerly de- 
vour, Every particle of this contains a ſmall fiſh, 


and each which eſcapes the males regularly encreaſes 5 


till it becomes a fiſh. Of theſe fiſh, ſuch as are 


taken in their paſſage towards the ſea are obſerved 
to have the left part of their heads depreſſed, which 
on their return is obſerved of their right. The cauſe 
of this is obvious: as they paſs to the ſea they rub 
themſelves againſt the banks on the left ſide; as they 


return they keep cloſely to the fame bank, and in 


both inftances preſs againſt it, that they may not be 
obliged to deviate from their courſe by the current 
of the ſtream. As the Nile gradually riſes, the wa- 
ter firſt fills thoſe cavities of the land which are neareſt 


the river. As ſoon as ever theſe are ſaturated, an 


abundance of ſmall fry may be diſcovered. The 
cauſe of their increaſe may perhaps be thus explain- 
ed: when the Nile ebbs, the fiſh, who in the pre- 
cecing ſeaſon had depoſited their ſpawn in the mud, 


retreat reluctantiy with the ſtream; but at the proper 
i | ſeaſon, | 
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gun wharhs _ de ar. fa matured ' 
into fiſh. | \ 5 | | 


XCIV. The-infiabitants 85 K 
make uſe: of an oil, which they term the kiki, e- 
preſſed from: the Sillicyprian plant. In Greece this 
plant ſprings ſpontaneouſly- without an cultivation, 
but the Ægyptians ſo it on che banles of the river, 
and of the canals; it there produces fruit in great 
abundance, but of 2 very ſtrong odour: When 
gathered they obtain from it, either by friction or 
preſſure, an unctuous liquid, which diffuſes an of- 
fenſive ſmell, but for n 1 e to 
che al of olives. | 


XCV.. T is Wardens are avis with a re- 
medy againſt gnats, of which there are a ſurprizing 4 
number. As the wind will not ſuffer theſe inſtcts to 
riſe far from the ground, the inhabitants of the higher 
part of the country uſually ſleep in turrets. They 
who live in the marſhy grounds uſe this ſubſtitute: 
each perſon has a net, with which they fiſh by day, 
and which they render uſeful by night. They cover . 
their beds with their nets, and ſleep ſecurely beneath 
them. If they ſlept in their common habits, or un- 
der linen, the gnats would not fail to torment them, 
which they do not even > accom, through a net, 


XCVI. T ele veſſels of burden are conſtructed 
of a ſpecies of thorn, which reſembles the lotos of 
Cyrene, and which diſtils a gum. From this thorn _ 

3 4 TY they 
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they. cut planks about two W „ after AE 


1 poſing theſe in the form of bricks, and Giving. 
1 them ſtrongly together, they place from fide to ſide 
= | benches for the rowers. They do not uſe timber 


artificially carved, but force the planks. together 
with the bark of the byblus made into rapes. They 
have ane rudder, which goes through the keel of the © 
veſſel; their maſt is made of the ſame thorn, and 
the fails are formed from the byblus. Theſe veſſels 
are haled along by land, for unleſs the wind be 
very favourable they can make no way againſt the 
ſtream. When they go with the current, they throw 
from the head of the veſſel a hurdle made of tama- 
riſk, faſtened together with reeds; they have alſo a 
perforated ſtone of the weight of two talents, this is 
let fall at the ſtern, ſecured by a rope. The 
name of this kind of bark is baris “, which the 
above hurdle, impelled by the tide, draws ſwiftly 
along. The ſtone at the ſtern regulates its motion. 
Fhey have immenſe numbers of theſe veſſels, and 
ſome of them of the burden of 1 thouſand 
talents. 
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XVII. During the inundatian of the Nile, the 
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Baris. Part of the ceremony in oil of fs ancient _ 
teries conſiſted in carrying- about a kind of ſhip or boat; which 
cuſtom, upon due examination, will be found to relate to nothing 
elſe but Noah and the deluge, The ſhip of Iſis is well known, 
The name of this, and of all the navicular ſhrines, was Baris; 
which | is very remarkable, for it was the very name of the 
mountain, according to Nicolas Damnſconns, on which the _ of 
Noah re Red. _—_— : 
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Cities only are left conſpicuous, appearing above 
the waters like the iſlands of the gean ſea. As 


long as the f continues, veſſels do not confine = 


themſelves to ths channel of the river, but traverſe 
the fields and the plains, They who then go from 
Naucratis to Memphis, paſs by the pyramids; this, 
however, is not the uſual courſe, which lies through 
the point of the Delta, and the city of Cercaſorus. If 
from the ſea and the town of Canopus, the traveller 


deſires to go by the plains to Naucratis, he mut | 


paſs by N '75 and nene, 


XcviI. Of theſe places Anthilla is the moſt* 


conſiderable: whoever: may be ſovereign of Egypt, 
it is aſſigned perpetually as part of the revenues of 
the queens, and appropriated to the particular pur- 
| poſe of providing them with ſandals; this has been 
obſerved ever ſince Egypt was tributary. to Perſia. 


I ſhould ſuppoſe that the other city derives.its name 


from Archander, the ſon of Pthius, ſon-in-law 
of Danaus, and grandſon of Achæus. There may 
probably have been ſome other Archander, * the 
name is cercainly nat e 


EXClIX. All that I EN hitherto aſſerted has "IR 
the reſult of my own perſonal remarks and diligent 


Enquiry. I ſhall now proceed Fa: relate what I learned 


1775 Anthills]—was probably the ſame place with e 


polis; the ſuperior excellence of its wine me! it in after-times 


celebrated La, cher. 
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from converſing with ZEgyptians, to which: 1 tall | 
occaſionally add what I myſelf have witneſſed. —- ' 
Menes, the firſt ſovereign of Egypt, as I was inform-. 
ed by the prieſts, effectually detached the ground on 


| which Memphis " ſtands from the water. Searing: 


x76 Memphis. A are exceedin oly divided mo « | 
fite of ancient Memphis. The opinions of a few of the more 


eminent are ſubjoined. 
Diodorus Siculus differs from Wrede with regard to the 


founder. © Uchoreus, ſays he, « built the city Memphis, 


which is the moſt illuſtrious of all the cities of Egypt. 


« It is very extraordinary,“ obſerves Pococke, that the ſitu- 
ation of Memphis ſhould. not be well known, which was ſo great 
and famous a city, and for ſo long a time the capital of Ægypt.· 
See what this writer ſays farther on the ſubject, vol. i. 39. 

Beſides the temple of Vulcan, here mentioned, Memphis was 
famous for a temple of Venus. 

« Is it not aſtoniſhing,” remarks Savary, © that the ſite of 
the ancient metropolis of Egypt, a city near ſeven leagues in cir. . 
cumference, containing magnificent temples and palaces, which 
art laboured to render eternal, ſhould at preſent be a ſubject of 
diſpute amongſt the learned. Pliny,”” continues Savary, © re» 
moves the difficulty paſt doubt. The three grand pyramids ſeen 
by the watermen from all parts ſtand on a barren and rocky 
hill, between Memphis and the Delta, one league from the Nile, 
two from Memphis, and near the village of Buſiris.“ 

Mr. Gibbon does not ſpeak of the ſituation of ancient Mem- 
phis with his uſual accuracy and deciſion. | 

« On the weſtern ſide of the Nile, at a fmall diſtance to the 
eaſt of the pyramids, at a ſmall diſtance to the ſouth of the Delta, 
Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, diſ- 
played the magnificence of ancient kings.“ 

D*Anville, the moſt accurate of all geographers, places it fif- 


teen miles above the point of the Delta, which he ſays correſſ ponds 


_— with the meaſurement of three ſchzn. —T, 


time 


* 
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time the river flowed entirely along the fandy moun- 
tain on the ſide of Africa. But this prince, by 
conſtructing a bank at the diſtance of a hundred 
ſtadia from Memphis, towards the ſouth, diverted . 
the courſe of the Nile *, and led it, by means 
of a new canal, through the centre of the mobn- 
| tains. And even at the preſent period, under the 
_ dominion of the Perſians, this artificial channel is 
annually repaired, and regularly defended. If the 
river were here once to- break its banks, the town 
of Memphis would be inevitably ruined: It was 
the ſame Menes who, upon the ſolid ground 
thus reſcued from the water, firſt built the town 
now known by the name of Memphis, which is 
ſituate in the narroweſt part of Ægypt. To the 
north and the weſt of Memphis he alſo ſunk a 
lake, communicating with the river, which, from 
the ſituation of the Nile, it was not poſſible to 
effect towards the eaſt. He moreover erected on 
the ſame ſpot a mann OC in honour of 
Vulcan. | 


eo The priefts afterwards recited to me from a 
book the names of three hundred and thirty ſove- 
* (ſucceſſors of Menes); in this continued ſeries 


1 Diverted the courſe 7 a Nile. Erbe courſe of this an- 


cient bed is not unknown at preſent : it may be traced acroſs the 
_ deſert, paſſing weſt of the lakes of Natroun, by petrified wood, 
maſks, and lateen yards, the wrecks « veſſels by which 1 it was 
anciently navigated.— Savary. 
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eighteen were /Ethiopians , and one a female na. 


tive of the country, all the po” were men and E. 


gyptians. The female was called Nitocris, Which 
was alſo the name of the Babylonian princeſs. 


- They affirm that the ZEgyptians having ſlain her 


brother, who was their ſovereign, ſhe was appointed 


his ſucceſſor; and that afterwards, to avenge his 


death, ſhe deſtroyed by artifice a great number of 
Fgyprtians. By her orders a large ſubterraneous 
apartment was conſtrued, profeſſedly for feſtivals, 
but in reality for a different purpoſe. She invited. 
to this place a great number of thoſe Egyptians 
whom ſhe knew to be the principal inſtruments 


of her brother's death, and then by a prĩvate canal 


introduced the river amongſt them. They added, ; 
that to avoid the indignation of the people, ſhe ſuf. 
focated ad in an en filled with aſhes. | 


Cl. None of theſe monarchs, as my n 
related, were diſtinguiſhed by any acts of magnifi 
cence or renown, except Meœris, who was the laſt 
of them. Of this prince various monuments re- 
main. - He built the north entrance of the temple 
of Vulcan, and ſunk a lake, the dimenſions of which 


| I ſhall hereafter deſcribe. Near this he alfa erected 


pyramids, whoſe magnitude, when I ſpeak - of the 
lake, I ſhall particularize. Theſe are laſting mo- 


numents of his fame ; but as none of the preceding 


278 Eighteen were Ethiopians, ]J-—Theſe eighteen Zcxhiopian 


princes prove that the throne was not always N in * 


85 pt. Larcher. f 
fy | pr INCCS 
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CII. The name of Seſoftris , e ved after 
them, claims our attention. Aetoemzg to the 
prieſts, he was the firſt who, Selling: ths. Arabian 
gulph'in a fleet of long veſſels, reduced under his 
authority the inhabitants bordering on the Red Sea. 
He proceeded yet farther, till he came to a ſea, which 
on account of the number of ſhoals was not navi- 
able. On his return to Zgypt, as I learned from 
the ſame authority; he levied a mighty army, and 
made a martial progreſs by land, ſubduing all the 
nations whom he met with on his march. When- 
ever he was oppoſed by a people who proved 
themſelves brave, and who diſcovered an ardour | 
for liberty, he erected columns in their country, 
upon which he inſcribed his name, and that of his 
nation, and how he had here conquered by the force 
of his arms; but where he met with little or no 
oppoſition, upon ſimilar columns which he erect- 

£79 Seſeftris.]—See , Bouhier's Chronological Account of the 
Kings of Egypt from Mceris to Cambyſes, according to which 
Meeris died in the year of the world 3360, and was ſucceeded by 
Seſoſtris in 3361, 

Diodorus Siculus makes this prince poſterior to Meeris by 80 
generations; but, as Larcher juſtly obſerves, this writer cannot 
be entitled to an equal degree of credit with Herodotus. Seſoſ- 
tris has been differently named: Tacitus calls him Rhampſes; 
Scaliger, both Rhameſſes and Ægyptus. He is named Seſoſtris 

in Diodorus Siculus ; Seſoſis in Pliny, &c.—7. 
% Upon femilar columns, Ec. ]—Diodorus Siculus relates the 


ſame facts, with this addition, that upon the columns in- 
J | tended 


ed, he added the private e 
ſive of the puſillanimity of the people. | 


III. Continuing * oo he —_ over 
from Aſia to Europe, and ſubdued the countries of 


Scythia and Thrace vi. Here I believe he ſtopped, 
for monuments of * victory are diſcovered thus 
far, but no farther. On his return he came to the 
river Phaſis; but I am by no means certain whether 
he left a detachment of his forces as a colony in 
this diſtrict, or whether ſome of his men, fatigued 
with their laborious ſervice, remained here of their 


own accord. 


— 


tended to commemorate the bravery of the vanquiſhed, Sefoftri 
added the private parts of a man.—7T. 

Nous ignorons fi les Hermes caracteriſẽs par la nature femi- 
nine, et eriges par Seſoſtris dans les pays qu'il avoit conquis ſans 
reſiſtance, avoicnt cte hgures de la meme maniere; ou ſi, pour 
indiquer le ſexe, ils avoient wn triangle, par lequel les Egyptiens . 
avoient coùtume de le deſigner —Iinkelmann, 

#1 Thrace.]—According to another tradition preſerved in Va- 

lerius Flaccus, the Getz, the braveſt and moſt upright of the 
'Thracians, vanquiſhed Seſoſtris; and it was doubtleſs to ſecure 
his retreat, that he left a detachment of his troops in Colchis. 
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Cunabula gentis 
Colchidos hic ortuſque tuens: ut prima Seſoſtris 
Intulerit rex bella Getis: ut clade ſuorum 
Territus hos Thebas, patriumque reducat ad amnem 


Phaſilos hos imperat agnis, 9 vocari 
Imperet— | n 
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152 Whether he left, Ac. —Pliny aſſures us, though I know 
not on what authority, that Seſoſtris was defeated by the Col- 
chians. Larcher 3 | ' | 
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- CIV. The Colchians certainly appear to be of 
Egyptian origin; hich indeed, before I had con- 
verſed with any one on the ſubject, I had always 
believed. But as I was deſirous of being ſatisfied, 
J interrogated the people of both countries: the 
reſult was, that the Colchians ſeemed to have better 
remembrance of the Egyptians, than the Ægyp- 
tians of the Colchians. The Egyptians were f 
opinion that the Colchians were deſcended of part 
of the troops of Seſoſtris. To this I myſelf was 
alſo inclined, becauſe they are black, and have 
hair ſhort and curling, which latter circumſtance 
may not, however, be inſiſted upon as evidence, be- 
cauſe it is common to many other nations. But 
a ſecond and better argument is, that the inhabitants 
of Colchos, Ægypt, and Ethiopia, ara the only 
people who from time immemorial have uſed cir- 
cumciſion. The Phcenicians and the Syrians of 
Paleſtine nn that they borrowed this 
_ cuſtom 


003” Hair ſhort and curling. 1 That is,” 190 Volney, i in his 
remark on this paſſage, © that the ancient ' Egyptians were real 
negroes, of the ſame ſpecies with all the natives of Africa ; and 
though, as might be expected, after mixing for ſo many ages with 
the Greeks and Romans, they have loſt the intenſity of their firſt 
colour, yet they ftill retain _ marks of their n con- 
formation. 

16% Syrians of Pal: Nine. Ir. Gibbon whe the opportunity | 
of this paſſage to make it appear, that under the Aſſyrian and 
Perſian monarchies, the Jews languiſhed for many ages the moſt 
deſpiſed portion of their ſlaves. Herodotus,” ſays the Engliſh 
hiſtorian, ** who viſited Aſia whilſt it obeyed the Perſian empire, 
Mlightly mentions the Jews of Paleſtine.” But this ſeems to be 


a partial quotation; for taking into conſideration the whole of the 
context, 
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cuſtom from Egypt. | 1 hoſe S BY live * 
the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius, and their 
neighbours the Macrones, confeſs that they learned 

it, and that too recently, from the Colchians. Theſe 
are the only people who uſe circumciſion, and who 
uſe it preciſely like the ZEgyptians. As this prac- 
tice can be traced both in Egypt and Æthiopia to 
the remoteſt antiquity, it is not poſſible to ſay which 
firſt introduced it. The Ægyptians certainly com- 
municated it to the other nations by means of their 
commercial intercourſe. The Phœnicians, who are 
connected with Greece, do not any longer imitate 

the Ægyptians in this particular, 4 male chil- 
dren not being circumciſed. | 


cv. But the Colchians have another mark of 
reſemblance to the Ægyptians. Their manufacture 5 
of linen is alike, and peculiar to thoſe two na- 
tions; they have ſimilar manners, and the ſame lan- 
guage. The linen which comes from Colchis the 
Greeks call Sardonian“ a the linen of Egypt, 


Egyptian. OE 
| cVI. 


context, Herodotus ſeems . from mentioning the yas 
ans of Paleſtine in this place otherwiſe than li ghtly.—T. | 
15 Manufacture of linen.]—See chapter xxxu. of this boo. 
PRs of x 2 Es c 
56 Sardenian.]—In the original, for Zagdonxor, Larcher re- 
commends the reading of Tagan, which he juſtifies by ſaying 
that Sardis was a far more proper and convenient market * 
this kind of linen than Sardinia. 

This latter country in ancient times had the character of 1 6 


remarkably unhealthy. Remember,“ ſays Cicero, writing to 
„„ 
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E UT E R P E. „ 
Cvl. The greater part of the pillars which Se- 
ſoſtris erected in the places which he conquered 
are no longer to be found. Some of them I my- 
ſelf have ſeen in Paleſtine of Syria, with the private 
members of a woman, and the inſcriptions which I 
have before mentioned. In Tonia there are two 
figures of this king formed out of a rock; one is 
in the way from Epheſus to Phocza, the other be- 
twixt Sardis and Smyrna. Both of them repreſent, 
a man, five palms in height; the right-hand holds 
a javelin, the left a bow, the reſt of his armour” 
is partly Ægyptian and partly ZEthiopian. Acroſs 
his breaſt, from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, there is this 
inſcription in the ſacred characters of Egypt, I 


his brother, : < though, in perfect health, you are in Sardinia,” 
Martial alſo 


Nullo fata loco poſs elne cum mors 
Venerit, in medio Tibure, Sardinia eſt. 


This country als gave riſe to many peculiar phraſes: Sardi 
venales, Riſus Sardonicus, Sardonia tinctura, &c. The firſt 
is differently explained ; Cicero, applying it to Gracchus, who 
after the capture of Sardinia waſted much time in ſelling 
his priſoners, makes it to ſignify any matter tediouſly protracted. 
Others, applying it to the Afiatic Sardis, make it ſignify perſons 
who are venal. The Sardonic laugh is that beneath which the 
ſevereſt uneaſineſs is concealed. “ Sardinia,” ſays Solinus, 
« produces a herb which has this fingular -property, that whilſt 
it deſtroys whoever eats it, it ſo contracts the features, and i in 
particular of the mouth, into a grin, as to make the ſufferer ap- 
pear to die laughing.“ Of this herb Solinus relates other ſtrange 
properties. Sardinia was alſo famous for a very beautiful colour, 
whence Sardonia tinctura was made to ſignify a modeſt bluſh, 
See Pliny, Solinus, Hoffman, &C,-T, 

Vo. I. 5 conquered 


* 
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conquered this country by che force of my arms.“ 
Who the perſon is, here repreſented, or of what 
country, are not ſpecified, both are told elſewhere. 
Some have been induced, on examination, to pro- 
nounce this the figure of Memnon, but they muſt. 
certainly be miſtaken, - 
CVII. The ſame prieſts informed me that Se- 
ſoſtris returned to Zigypt with an immenſe number 
of captives of the different nations which he had 
conquered. On his arrival at the Peluſian Daphne, 
his brother, to whom he had confided the go- 
vernment in his abſence, invited him and his family 
to take up their abode with him; which, when theß 
had done, he ſurrounded their apartments with com- 
buſtibles, and ſet fire to the building. As ſoon 
as Seſoſtris diſcovered the villainy, he deliberated 
with his wife, who happened to be with him, what 
meaſures to purſue ; ſhe adviſed him to place two 
of their ſix children acroſs the parts which were 
burning, that they might ſerve as a bridge for the 
preſervation of themſelves and of the reſt. This 
Seſoſtris executed: two of the children conſequent- 
 Iy periſhed, the remainder were ſaved with their 
father. 


Set fre to tlie building. Diodorus Siculus relates the 
matter differently. The brother of Seſoſtris made him and 
his attendants drunk, and in the night ſet ſire to his apartment. 
The guards being intoxicated, were unable to aſſiſt their maſter; 
but Seſoſtris, imploring the interpoſition of the gods, fortunate- 
ly eſcaped. He expreſſed his gratitude to the deities in general, 
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"4 and to Vulcan in particular, to whoſe Nags principally he 
1 thay ght himſelf indebted.— LJ. 
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Evi Seſoſtris did not omit to. avenge himſelf 
bn his brother: on his return to Egypt, he em- 
ployed the captives of the different nations he 
had vanquiſhed to collect thoſe immenſe ftones 
which were employed in the temple of Vulcan. 
They were alſo compelled to make thoſe vaſt 
and numerous canals by which Egypt is in- 
terſected. In conſequence of their involuntary la- 
bours, Egypt, which was before conveniently 
adapted to thoſe who travelled on horſeback or in 
carriages, became unfit for both, The canals oc- 
cur ſo often, and in ſo many winding directions, that 
to journey on horſeback is diſagreeable, in carriages 
impoſſible. The prince however was influenced. 
by a patriotic motive: before his time thoſe wha 


155 Numerous canals.]—Probably one reaſon why Seſoſtris | 
opened canals, was to prevent theſe hurtful inundations, as well 
as to convey water to thoſe places where they might think proper 
- to have villages built, and to water the lands more conveniently, 
at ſuch times as the waters might retire early; for they might 
find by experience, after the canals were opened, that inſtead 
of apprehending inundations, they had greater reaſon, as at pre- 
ſent, to fear a want of water. Pococſee. | | 
There are ſtill cighty canals in Ægypt like rivers, ſeveral of 
which are twenty, thirty, and forty leagues in length. — Savary. 
The ſame author adds, that the chain-buckets uſed in Egypt 
to diſperſe the water over the high lands gave to Archimedes, 
during his voyage in Egypt, the = of his ingenious: * 
which is ſtill in uſe. 5 
A country where nothing is ſo eldom met with as a ſpring, and 
where rain is an extraordinary phænomenon, could only have 
been fertilized by the Nile. Accordingly from times of the moſt 
remote antiquity, fourſcore conſiderable canals were digged at 
the entrance of the kingdom, beſide a great number of ſmall ones, 


which diſtributed theſe waters all over Agypt.— Raynal. 
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inhabited the inland parts of the country, at a diſ- 
tance from the river, on the ebbing of the Nile 


ſuffered great diſtreſs from the want of water, of 


which they had none but from muddy wells. 


CIX. The ſame authority informed me, that 


Seſoſtris made a regular diſtribution of the lands of 
ZEgypt. He aſſigned to each Ægyptian a ſquare 


piece of ground ; and his revenues were drawn from 
the rent which every individual annually paid him. 
Whoever was a ſufferer by the inundation of the 
Nile, was permitted to make the king acquainted 
with his loſs. Certain officers were appointed to en- 
quire into the particulars of the injury, that no man 
might be taxed beyond his ability. It may not be 
improbable to ſuppoſe that this was the origin of 
geometry, and that the Greeks learned it from 


hence. As to the pole, the gnomon '9*, and the 
| diviſion 


189 Origin if geometry. ]—The natives of Thebes, above all 
others, were renowned for their great wiſdom. Their improve- 
ments in geometry are thought to have been owing to the nature 
of their country; for the land of Ægypt being annually over- 
flowed, and all property confounded, they were obliged upon 
the retreat of the waters to have recourſe to geometrical de- 
ciſion, in order to determine the limits of their poſſeſſions.— 
Bryant. | | 

180 The pole, the gromen. J The text is a literal e of 
the original, to which as it ſtands it will not be very eaſy to annex 
any meaning. My own opinion, from reflecting on the context 
is, that it ſignifies a dial with its index. Weſſeling, in his note on 
this paſſage, informs us from Pollux, that many conſidered 
rod and ofeboxios As ſynonymous expreſſions. Scaliger is of the 
ſame opinion, to which Weſſeling himſelf accedes. Salmaſius 


chinks differently, and ſays of this particular paſſage, ne hoc 
| quidem 


E U SKEE I 
diviſion of the day ” into twelve parts, the Greeks 


received them from the ba rows 8 
"EL. - 


quidem quidquam ad horologiorum uſum facit. Larcher's in- 
terpretation ſeems far-fetched. © He, ſays the learned French- 
man, © who wiſhes to form a ſolar quadrant muſt neceſſarily know 
the altitude of the pole.” —When it is confidered that the more 
ancient dials were divided by the firſt zwvelve letters of the al- 
phabet, I cannot help bn g to the enn I have 
given of it.— 7. , 

i9t Divifion of the day. Ir rom this paſſage it appears, that 
in the time of Herodotus the day was divided into twelve parts : 
at the ſame time we may not conclude, with Leon, Allatius, and 
Weſſeling, that to theſe twelve parts the name of hours was 
given. It 1s by no means certain when the twenty-four parts 
of the day were firſt diſtinguiſhed by the name of hours, but it 
was doubtleſs very late; and the paſſages cited from Anacreon 
and Xenophon to prove the contrary ought not to be inter- 
preted by what we call hours, 

The paſſage in Anacreon, peoorrrio; wolf & LI means nothing 
more than the middle of the night. NvxTo; «porys, in Homer, 
which ſignifies an advanced time of the night, is explained by 
the Scholiaſt 5 7v weoorzris wen, the very expreſſion of Ana- 
creon. The paſſage from Xenophon is not more deciſive.— 
Larcher. 

Upon this ſubject we have the following curious note in the 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharſis :—Of the dials of the aucients we 
may form ſome idea from the following example: Palladius | 
Rutilius, who lived about the fifth century, and who has left 
us a treatiſe on agriculture, has put at the end of every month 
a table, in which one ſees the correſpondence of the diviſions of 
the day to the different lengths of the ſhadow of the gnomon. 
It muſt be obſerved in the firſt place, that this correſpondence 
is the ſame in the months equally diſtant from the ſolſtice, 
January and December, February and November, &c. Se- 
condly, that the length of the ſhadow is the ſame for the hours 
_ equally diſtant from the mid-day point. The following is the 


table * January; BY „ 
| 2 3 | Hours. 
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CX. Except Seſoſtris, no monarch of Hgypt 
vas ever maſter of Æthiopia. This prince placed 
as a monument * ſome marble ſtatues before the 
temple of Vulcan: two of theſe were thirty cubits 
in height, and repreſented him and his queen; four 
others, of twenty cubits each, repreſented his four 


children. A long time afterwards Darius king of 
Perſia, was defirous of placing before theſe a ſtatue _ 


of himſelf *, but che high prieſt of Vulcan vio 
lently 63 it, urg t the actions of Darius 


were far leſ⸗ Plendid than thoſe of the Egyptian 
SGeſoſtris, 
| andre 2 i ö . 
8 and XI. | = - | - 29 / 1 
II. and X. . - — 19 
III. and FX = Wo | — 15 
IV. and VIII. - Es Lo 
V. and VII. - - 5 b-- 
VI. | 8 


9 
This dial ſeems to have been adapted far the climats/| 
Rome. Similar to this were conftrutted for the climate of 
Athens. 
01 Placed as @ monument. Na in kis verſion, adds in 
this place, “ to commemorate the danger he had eſcaped. * 
The text will not juſtify this verſion, thou gh the leamed 
Frenchman's opinion, that this is the implied meaning, reſts on 


the poſitive aſſertion of Diodorus Siculus, who, relating the fact 


of the ſtatues circumftantially, adds that they were erected by 
Seſoſtris in gratitude to Vulcan, by whoſe interpoſition he 
eſcaped the treachery of his brother.——7. 


193 A fatue of himſelf. After a ſeries of ages, when Egypt _ 


was reduced under the power of Perſia, Darius, the father of 
Xerxes, was deſirous of placing an image of himſelf at Mem- 
phis, before the ſtatue of Seſoſtris. This was ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by the chief prieſt, in an aſſembly of his order, who aſſert- 
ed that the acts of Darius had not yet ſurpaſſed thoſe of Seſoſ- 


tris. The wking did not take this freedom amiſs, but was rather 
TE | | pleaſed | 


hun 


5 . 
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 Stloftils,” This latter prince 1 1 5 van quimed as * 
many hatiohis as Darius, and had alſo KG 

Scythians, who had never yielded to te arms of | 
Darius. Therefore, ſays he, it can never be juſt to 
place before the ſtatues of Seloſfris the figure of a 
prince, whoſe exploits have not been equally illuf- 
trious. They told me chat Darius forgave th is re- 
monſtrance 104. E 0 gene 

Cxl. On the a af Self, kis ali Phe 
ron , as the prieſts 1 informed r me, ſucceeded to his 
türe. This prince undertook no military expe- 
dition; but by the action 1 am going to relate he | 
| loſt the uſe of his: eyes ;—When the Nile v was at its 


. & 4.4 


the waters 1 eee well; at this e the 
prince hurled a Javelin into the | vortex of the 
ſtream: he was in a moment deprived of ſight, 
and continued blind for the ſpace of ten years; in 
the eleventh an oracle Was communicated to him 


pleaſed Sh it; ſaying. that if he lived as lng as Seſofiris, he 
would endeavour to equal him. Diodorus Siculus. 

19% Forgave this remonſtrance.] —It does not however appear 
from hence that Darius was ever in Ægypt. The reſiſtance of 


the chief prieſt might probably be told him, and he might for- 


give it, It appears by a paſſage in Ariſtotle, that Darius at- 
tacked and conquered this country; if ſo, the prieſt of Vulcan 
might perſonally oppoſe Darius. The authority of Ariſtotle is 
of no weight compared with that of our hiſtorian; and probably, 
in that writer, Inſtead of Darius we ſhould read Rok 
cher. 

195 Pberm.— This prince is ſuppoſed to be the fit Exyp- 


dan Pharaoh —7. | 
2 4 A from 
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from Butos, intimating that the period of his pu- 1 
niſhment was expired, and that he ſhould recqver 15 

his ſight by waſhing his eyes with the urine of a 
. woman who had never known any man but her 
huſband. | Pheron firſt made the experiment with 

the urine of his own wife, and when this did not 
ſucceed he applied that of other women indiſcri- 
minately. Having at length recovered his ſight, 


he aſſembled all the women, except her whoſe urine 


had removed his calamity, in a city which is to 
this day called Erythrebolos ; all theſe, with the 

town itſelf, he deſtroyed by fire, but he married the 
female who had deſerved his gratitude. On his 
recovery he ſent magnificent preſents to all the 
more celebrated temples ; to that of the ſun he ſent 
two obeliſks too remarkable to be unnoticed : | 
each was formed of one ſolid ſtone, one hundred 
cubits high, and eighty broad. _ 5 


CXN. The ſucdeſſor of Pheron, as 10 fame 4 
prieſts informed me, was a citizen of Memphis, whoſe 
name in the Greek tongue was Proteus 7. 

5 fhrine | 


196 Frythrebolos,] Diodorus Siculus calls this place Helio- 
polis; and ſays that the woman, through whoſe means Pheron 
was cured of his blindneſs, was the wife of a gardener.—T, _ 

297 Proteus.]—Proteus was an Ægyptian title of the deity, 
under which he was worſhipped, both in the Pharos and at 


Memphis. He was the-ſame as Ofiris and Canobus, and par- 


ticularly the god of mariners, who confined his departmont to 
the ſea. From hence I think we may unravel the myſtery about 
the pilot of Menelaus, who is ſaid to have been named Canobus, 


and 
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ſarine is {till to Be ſeen at Memphis, it is ſituated 
to the ſouth of the temple of Vulcan, and is very 
magnificently decorated, The Phœnicians of Tyre 
dwell in its vicinity, and indeed the whole of the 
place is denominated the Tyrian camp. In this 
ſpot, conſecrated to Proteus, there is alſo a ſmall 
| temple, dedicated to Venus the ſtranger *” : this 
Venus» I conjecture is no other than Helen, the 
daughter of Tyndaris, becauſe ſhe, I was told, re- 
ſided Oy ſome time at the court of Proteus, and 5 


and to es given name to the principal Reet! in Fe — — 
Bryant. 

No antique figure has yet boon met with of Proteus : upon 

this circumſtance Mr. Spence remarks, that his character was 
far more manageable for poets, than for ſculptors or painters. 
The former might very well deſcribe all the variety of ſhapes 
that he could put on, and point out the tranſition from one to 
the other, but the artiſts muſt have been content to ſhew him 
either in his own natural ſhape, or in ſome one alone of all his 
various forms, Of this _ the beſt * is given in the 
SGecorgics of Virgil.—T. 
It is remarkable, that if we were to write the Egyptian r name 
of Proteus, as given by the Greeks, in Phœnician characters, 
we ſhould make uſe of the ſame letters we pronounce Pharao; 
the final o in the Hebrew is an +, which at the end of words fre- 
quently becomes 2. Volney. 

19 Venus the firanger.]—lIt is doubtleſs this Yeu to whom 
Horace alludes i in the following verſes : 


Oh que beatam diva tenes Cyprum, et 
Memphim carentem Sithonia * 
Regina. | 756 


| Strabo alſo ſpeaks of this temple, and 2 us that ſome 6 
keved i it dedicated to the moon, | | 


| 3 | 
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becauſe this building is dedicated to Venus of 4 7 15 
ſtranger; no other temple of Venus! is difting x 


ed by this appellation, 


CX11L, To my enquiries on the dees e * . 


Helen, theſe prieſts anſwered as follows: 


8 having carried off Helen from Sparta, was return... 


ing home, but meeting with contrary winds in the. 
Egean, he was driven into the Ægyptian ſea.” Ax 
the winds continued unfavourable, he proceeded to 


Egypt, and was driven to the Canopian mouth of 


the Nile, and to Tarichea: in that ſituation was a 
temple of Hercules, which till remains ; to this if | 
any ſlave fled for refuge, and in teſtimony of his 
conſecrating himſelf to the ſervice of the god, ſub- 


mitted to be marked with certain ſacred characters, 


no one was ſuffered to moleſt him. This cuſtom, 
has been ſtrictly obſerved, from its firſt inſtitytion 


to the preſent period. The ſervants of Paris, aware 


of the privileges of this temple, fled thither from. 


their maſter, and with the view of injuring Paris, . 


became the ſuppliants of the divinity, They 


publiſned many accuſations againſt their maſter, 
diſcloſing the whole affair of Helen, and the wrong 


done to Menelaus : this they did, not only in the 


299 Exquiries on the ſabjet?.]—Upon no ſubject, ancient or mo- 


dern, have writers been more divided, than about the preciſe pe- 


riod of the Trojan war. Larcher, after diſcuſſing this matter very 
fully, in his Eſſay on Chronology, is of opinion, and his argu- 


ments appear to me at leaſt, ſatis factory, that it took place 1263 | 


years befote the vulgar æra.—7. 


preſenco 


1 3 

preſence of the prieſts, but alſo before Thea 
the governor ofthe diſtrict,” 

„ ; | 

cxlv, Thonis inſtantly diſpatched | a aa 

to Memphis, with orders to ſay thus to Proteus; 

There is arrived here a Trojan, who has perpe- 


trated an atrocious crime in Greece; he has ſedue- 


ed the wife of his hoſt, and has carried her away, 
with ua great quantity of treaſure; adverſe winds 
have forced him hither: ſhall I ſuffer him to depart 
_ without moleſtation, or ſhall I ſeize his perſon and 


property? The anſwer which Proteus ſent was 5 


thus conceived: © Whoever that man is who has 
violated the rights of hoſpitality, ſeize and bring 
him before me, that I may examine him.” . 


| cxv. Thonis upon this ſeized Paris, nad: 45 
taining his veſſels, inſtantly ſent him to Proteus, 
with Helen "7 and all * wealth: on their arrival, 


; | Fo Proteus 


89 f. Bonis. Mae writers pretend chat Thonis was n 
of the Canopian mouth of the Nile, and that he was the inven- 
tor of medicine in Egypt. Before he ſaw Helen he treated 
Menelaus with great reſpect; when he had ſeen her he made his 
court to her, and even endeavoured to violate her perſon : Me- 
nelaus on hearing this put him to death. The city of Thonis, 
and Thoth, the firſt /Zgyptian month, take ann names from 
him. 

This narrative ſeems leſs probable Fg that of Herodotus:z 
Theth, or the Mercury of the TE was much more an- 
cient. Larcher. 

* This incident of the tbo of Helen by Proteus irth 
e of one of the tragedies of N | 6.5 


The 
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Proteus enquired of Paris wh he was; arid wah IF 


he came: Paris faithfully related the name of his fa- 


mily and country, and from whence he laſt ſet fail. 


But when Proteus proceeded to make enquiries con- 


.cerning Helen, and how he obtained poſſeſſion of 


her perſon, Paris heſitated in his anſwers ; his ſlaves ' 


who had deſerted kim explained and proved the- 


- particulars of his guilt; in conſequence of which ; 
Proteus made this determination: © If I did not 


eſteem it a very heinous crime to. put any ſtranger 


to death, whom unfavourable winds have driven to 


my coaſt, I would aſſuredly, thou moſt abandoned 
man, avenge that Greek whoſe hoſpitality thou 
haſt treacherouſly violated. Thou haſt not only 
ſeduced his wife, but, having violently taken her 


away, ſtill criminally detaineſt her; and, as if 
this were not enough, thou haſt robbed and plun- 


dered him ! But as I can by no means prevail upon 


myſelf to put a ſtranger to death, you I ſhall ſuffer 


to depart; the woman and your wealth I ſhall de- 
tain, till the Greek himſelf thinks proper to demand 


her.— Do you and your companions depart within 


three days L _ my coaſts, or DO to be treated 
as enemies.” 


CXVI. Thus, ae to the narrative of the 


The poet ſuppoſes that Helen never was at Troy, but that 
Paris carried thither a cloud in her form: On the death of 
Proteus, his ſon Theaclymenus prepared to make Helen his 
wife; at this juncture Menelaus was driven on the coaſt, ſaw 


Helen again, and with her concerted and accompliſhed their | 


return to Greece. —2. 


prieſts, 


PC 
prieſts, did Helen come to the court of Proteus. 
I conceive that this circumſtance could not be un- 
known to Homer; but as he thought it leſs orna- 
mental to his poem; he forbore to uſe it. That 
he actually did know it, is evident from that part 
of the Iliad where he deſcribes the voyage of 
Paris; this evidence he has no where retracted. 
He informs us, that Paris, after various wander 
ings, at length arrived at Sidon, in Phæœnicia; it | 
is in the Bravery of Diomed 56%, the As is 


this: 


There lay the veſtures of no volgis art hy 
Sidonian maids embroider'd every part; 
When from ſoft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 
With Helen e on the Tyrian ſhore. 

II. vi. 390. 


10 Bravery of Diomed.]— The different parts of Homer's 
poems were known anciently by names taken from the ſubjects 
treated in them: — Thus the fifth book of the Iliad was called 
the Bravery of Diomed; and in like manner the eleventh · the 
Bravery of Agamemnon; the tenth the Night- watch, or the Death. 
of Dolon, &c. ; all of which titles are prefixed to the reſpective 
books in Clarke's and other editions from Euſtathius !>=See alſo _ 
lian, Var. Hiſt. Book xiti. c. 14. This diviſion was more 
ancient than that into books, and therefore does not always co- 
incide with it: thus the ſecond Iliad has two names, the 
Dream or the Trial, and the Catalogue; whereas four or five 
books of the Odyſſey are ſuppoſed to be comprized under the 
name of the Story of Alcinous, Valcnaer erroneoufly ſuppoſed 
this to be a later diviſion of the grammarians, and therefore 
endeavoured to explain away the expreſſion of e which 


evidently refers to 1.—7. « 


5 1 


* 
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He again introduces this ſubject in the Odyſlbys - 


Theſe drugs, ſo friendly to the joys of life, | 
Bright Helen learn'd from Thone's ret 
wife; 

Who ſway'd the ſceptre where prolific Nile 

With various ſimples clothes the fatten'd ſoil, 

With wholeſome herbage mix'd, the dn 

bane 

Of vegetable venom taints the plain. 

| Od. 1 iv. 37 5. 


Menelaus alſo ſays thus to Telemachus: 


Long on the Fgyptian coaſt by calms confin'd, 
Heaven to my fleet refus'd a proſperous wind: 
No vows had we preferr'd, no victim ſlain, 
For this the gods each favouring gale reſtrain. - 
ad. iv. 47 3. 


In theſe paſſages Homer confeſſes himſelf ac- 
quainted with the voyage of Paris to Egypt; for 
Syria borders upon Egypt, and the Pheenicians, to 
whom Sidon belongs, inhabit pare of Syria, | 


: 'CXVII. Of theſe the laſt paſſage an uk. 
ciently the argument, which may be deduced from 

the former, that the Cyprian verſes were never 
| written 


* Cyprias verſes. ]—On the ſubject of theſe verſes the fol- 

lowing ſentence occurs in Athenzus. | 
The perſon who compoſed the Cyprian verſes, whether he 
was ſome Cyprian or Staſinus, or by whatever name he chooſes 
to be diſtinguiſhed,” &c, From which it Appears, that Athe · 
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written by Homer. Theſe relate that Paris, in 
company with Helen, aſſiſted by a favourable wind 
and ſea, paſſed in three days from Sparta to Troy; 
on the contrary, it is aſſerted in the Iliad, that 
Paris, after carrying away Helen, wandered about 
to various places. 


CXVII I. I was deſirous of knowing . al 
that the Greeks relate concerning Troy had any 
foundation in truth; and the ſame prieſts inſtructed 
me in the following particulars, which they learned 
from Menelaus himſelf, After the loſs of Helen, | 
the Greeks aſſembled in great numbers at Teucris, 
to aſſiſt Menelaus; they diſembarked and encamp- 
ed: they then diſpatched ambaſſadors to Troy, 
whom Menelaus himſelf accompanied. On their 
arrival they made a formal demand of Helen, of 
che wealth which Paris had at the ſame time clan- 
e taken, as well as general ane for 


næus had no idea of their being written by Homer. But we are 
told by Ælian, in his Various Hiſtory, that Homer certainly did 
compoſe theſe verſes, and gave them as a marriage portion 
with his daughter.— See Zan, Book ix. chap. 15, in the note 
to which, this ſubject is amply diſcuſſed.— 7. 

The ſubj ect of this poem was the Trojan war, after the birth 
of Helen. Venus cauſed this princeſs to be born, that ſhe might 
be able to promiſe Paris an accompliſhed beauty; to this Jupiter, 
by the advice of Momus, had conſented, in order to deſtroy the 
human race again by the war of Troy, which was to take place 
On her account, As the author of this poem refers all the events 
of this war to Venus, goddeſs of Cyprus, the work was called by 
her name. It is evident, ſays M. Larcher in continuation, 
cc that Herodotus would have told the name of the et. had he 
known it.“ | 5 


"* the 


12 
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the injury. The Trojans then and afterwards uni- 
formly perſiſted in declaring that they had ampng 
them neither the perſon nor the wealth of Helen, 
but that both were in Egypt; and they thought it 
hard that they ſhould be made reſponſible for what 
Proteus king of Ægypt certainly poſſeſſed. The 
. Greeks, believing themſelves deluded, laid ſiege to 
Troy, and perſevered till they took it. But when 
Helen was not to be found in the captured town, 
and the ſame aſſertions concerning her were con- 
tinued, they at length obtained credit, and gs. 
one wan was diſpatched to Proteus. PO 


CXIX. As ſoon as he archive] in Wypt 15 pro- 
ceeded up the Nile to Memphis. On his relating | 
the object of his journey, he was honourably enter- 
tained ; Helen, who had been treated with reſpect, 
was reſtored to him, and with her, all his treaſures. 
Inattentive to theſe acts of kindneſs, Menelaus per- 
petrated a great enormity againſt the Egyptians: 
the winds preventing his departure, he took two 
children ef the people of. the country, and with 
great 


d Tavo children.] — This was doubtleſs to appeaſe the 4 + 
This kind of ſacrifice was frequent in Greece, but deteſtable i in 


Egypt. 


Sanguine placaſtis ventos et virgine cæſa —/irgil. 


See Book vii. chap. 101 Lerchen 

In the early times of all religions, when nations were yet 
barbarous and ſavage, chere was ever an aptneſs or tendeney 
towards the dark part of ſuperſtition, which among many other 


horrors produced that of human fact wy Lord & eben, | 
| That 


Ly o 
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great barbarity offered hem in ſacrifice. FPG OR | 
the circumſtance was known, univerſal indignation 
was excited againſt him, and he was purſued; but he 
_ fled by ſea into Africa, and the Ægyptians could trace 
him no further. Of the above facts, ſome they 
knew, as having happened among theniſelves, and 
others were the reſult of. EY 2 ee, ES 
cxx. This ee n Helen 42 re- 
ceived from the Egyptian prieſts, to which I am 
inclined to add, as my opinion, that if Helen had 
been actually in Troy, they would certainly have 
reſtored her to the Greeks, with or without tha 
conſent of Paris. Priam and his connections could 
never have been ſo infatuated, as to endanger the 
preſervation of themſelves and their children, mere- 
ly that Paris might enjoy Helen; but even if ſuck 
had been their determination at firſt, ſtill after hav- 
ing loſt, in their different conteſts with the Greeks, 
many of their countrymen, and among theſe, if the 
poets may be believed, ſeveral of their king's own. ' 
ſons, I cannot, imagine but that Priam, even if he 
had married her himſelf, would have. reſtored He- 
len, if no other means had exiſted of averting theſe 
calamities. We r add to this, that Paris was 


That * 3 of . alten alike — and abſard, 
gives way but very flowly to the voice of nature and of reaſon, 
is evident from its having been practiſed at ſo late a period by 
the enlightened people of Greece. Porphyry alſo informs us, 
that even in his time, who lived 233 years after che Chriſtian 
æra, human ſacrifices were commoa in Arcadia and at Car- 


„F e 
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not the immediate heir to the crown, * W 
tor was his ſuperior both in age and virtue: Paris, 
therefore, could not have poſſeſſed any remarkable 
influence in the ſtate, neither would Hector have 
countenanced the miſconduct of his brother, from 
which he himſelf; and the reſt of his countrymen, had 
experienced ſo many and ſuch great calamities. But 

the reſtoration of Helen was not in their power, and 
the Greeks placed no dependance on their afſertions, 
which were indiſputably true; but all this, with the 
ſubſequent deſtruction of Troy, might be ordained 
by Providence, to inſtru mankind that the gods s 
proportioned puniſhments to to crimes. . 


| CXXI. The ſame 1 farther tolg | me, 1 
that Proteus was ſucceeded by Rhampſinitus ** be 
built the weſt entrance of the temple of Vulcan; in 


the ſame ſituation he alſo erected two ſtatues, twen= 


ty-five cubits in height. That which faces the north 
the Ægyptians call ſummer, the one to the ſouth 
winter: this latter is treated with no manner of re- 
ſpect, but they worſhip the former, and make offer- 
ings before it. This prince poſſeſſed ſuch abun- 
dance of wealth, that ſo far from ſurpaſſing. none none 
of his ſucceſſors ever equalled him in affluence. 
For the ſecurity of his riches, he conſtructed a ſtone 
_— connected with his palace by a wall. "8 


* Rhamp/initus. ]-—Diodorus Sides calls him Rhemphis. | 
He greatly oppreſſed his ſubjects by his avarice and extortions: 
he amaſſed in gold and filver four hundred thouſand talents 3 
a moſt incredible ſum. —Larcher, ; 


man 
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man whom he employed ze, with a diſhoneſt yiew — . 
bo arthlly diſpaſed. one of the ſtones, that two or 
even one perſon might remove it from its place, 
In this building, when completed, the king depo- => 
| ſited his treaſures. Some time aſterwards the Ry 
artiſt found his end approaching; and having two 
| ſons, he called them both before him, and informed a2 
them in what manner, with a view to their future 4 
emolument and proſperity, he had built the kings 
treaſury. He then explained the particular circum- 
ſtance and ſituation of the ſtone; gave them minute: 
ly its dimenſions, by obſervance of which they | 
might become the managers of the king's riches; | | b_ 
On the death of the father, the ſons were not long 5 
before they availed themſelves of their ſecret. Under 
the advantage of the night, they viſited the build- 
ing, diſcovered and removed the ſtone, and carried 
away with them a large ſum of money. As ſon 
as the king entered the apartment, he ſaw the veſ- 
ſels which contained his money materially dimi- 
niſhed: he was aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure, for as 
the ſeals were unbroken, and every entrance pro- a 5 
perly ſecured, he could not poſſibly direct his ſuſ- | 
picion againſt any one. This was ſeyeral times - 
repeated; the thieves continued their viſits, and the —_ 
king as regularly ſaw his money. decreaſe. To 
effect a diſcovery, he ordered ſome traps to be 
placed round the veſſels which contained his riches. 


| 08 Jy maw ben be 3 ]—Pauſanias relates a Rs | 
fable of Trophonius, whoſe cave became ſo e 8 


cher. 
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The robbers came as before one of them pros 
ceeding as uſual directly to the veſſels, was ent 
in the ſnare: as ſoon as he was ſenſible of his 


ſituation, he called his brother, and acquainted: ws: 5 


with it; he withal intreated him to cut off his head 
without a moment's delay; as the only means of 
preventing his own detection and conſequent loſs . 
of life; he approved and obeyed his NS and 
replacing properly the ſtone, he returned home 
with the head of his brother. As ſoon as it was 


light the king entered the apartment, and ſeeing the 


body ſecured i in the ſnare without a head, the builds * 
ing in no part diſturbed, nor the ſmalleſt appearance ; 
of any one having been there, he was more afto= 
niſhed than ever. In this perplexity he commands | 
ed the body to be hanged from the wall, and hav+ 
ing ſtationed guards on the ſpot, he directed them 
to ſeize and bring before him whoever ſhould dif- 
cover any fymptoms of compaſſion or ſorrow at 
ſight of the deceaſed. The mother being much 
exaſperated at this expoſure of her ſon, threat. 
ened the ſurviving brother, that if he did not con- 
trive and execute ſome means of removing the 
body, ſhe would immediately go to the king, and 
diſcloſe all the circumſtances of the robbery. The 
young man in vain endeavoured to alter the 
woman's determination ; he therefore put in practice 
the following expedient :—He got together ſome 
aſſes, which he loaded with flaſks of wine ; he then - 
drove them near the place where the guards were 
ſtationed to watch the body of his brother; as ſoon 
as he approached, he ſecretly removed the pegs 
from 


E D.. 1 K* R 7 F.. 42 
From the mouths of two or. three of he ſkins, and 
when he ſaw the wine running about, he began 
to beat his head, and to, cry out vehemently, with. 
much pretended. confulion and diſtreſs, The ſol-⸗ 
diers, perceiving the accident, inſtantiy ran with 
veſſels, and ſuch wine as they were able to catch 
they conſidered ; as ſo much gain to themſelves. At 
firſt, with great apparent anger; he reproached | and 
abuſed them, but he gradually liſtened ta their en- 
deavours to conſole and pacify him: he then pro- 
ceeded at leiſure to turn his aſſes out of the road, 
and to ſecure his flaſks. He ſoon entered info con- 
verſation with the guards, and affecting to be pleaſ- 
ed with the drollery of one of them, he gave them a 
flaſk of wine ; 3 they accordingly ſat down to drink, 
and inſiſted upon his bearing them company: he 
| complied with their ſolicitations, and a fecond flaſk 
was preſently the effect of their civility to him. 
The wine had ſoon its effect, the guards became 
exceedingly drunk, and fell faſt aſleep; ; under the 
advantage of the night, the young man took down 
the body of his brother, and in deriſion ſhaved the 
right cheeks of the guards ; he placed the body on 
one of the alles, an and returned, home, having thus fa- 
tisfied his mother. When the king heard "of what 
had happened, he was enraged beyond. meaſure ; ; 
but ſtil] determined on the detection of the crimi- 
nal, he contrived this, which to me ſeems a moſt 
ns * ae of the . — fe e commanded 

"tle a . 


207 9 neue. Eber we may bee bes this | 
FS paſſage, 


1 k Ur 
his daughter to proftitute her perſon. waht rims. 
nately to every comer, upon condition that, before 
enjoyment, each ſhould tell her the moſt artful as 7 
well as the moſt wicked thing he had ever done; 
if any one ſhould diſcloſe the circumſtance of which | 
he wiſhed to be informed, ſhe was to ſeize him, 5 
and prevent his eſcape, The daughter obeyed the 
injunction of her father; the thief, knowing what 
was intended, prepared ill farther to aifappon and 
- deceive the king, He cut off the arm near the 
ſhoulder from a body recently dead, and concealing 
it under his cloak, he viſited the king s daughter: 
when he was aſked the ſame queſtion as the 
reſt, he replied, © That the moſt wicked thing he 
had ever done was the cutting off the head of tis : 
brother, who was caught in a ſnare in the King's 
trealury ; the moſt artful thing, was his making 
the guards drunk, and by that means effecting the 
removal of his brother's body.” On hearing this 
ſhe endeavoured to apprehend him, but he, favour- 
ed by the night, put out to her the dead arm, 
which ſhe ſeizing, was thus deluded, whilſt he 
made his eſcape. On hearing this alſo, the king 
was equally aſtoniſhed at the art and audacity of 
the man; he was afterwards induced to make 4 
proclamation through the different parts of his 
dominions, that if the offender would appear be- 
| fore him, he would not only pardon but reward him 5 


paſſage, did not implicitly credit all the prieſts told him. Many 
other paſſages occur in the proceſs of the work, to prove that 
our hiſtorian was by no means ſo credulous as has been genes | 
rally imagined, —Larcher. 
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e rr or all the world, but he + though 
this TRIER VE” 


cxxiI. Aﬀeer this event, they wh me that 4 
ſame king ** deſcended alive beneath the earth, to 
what the Greeks call the infernal - . where he 
played at dice with the goddeſs Ceres , and alter- 
en and lot. On his return ſhe e 

im 


108 The ſame ling. — The kings of Egypt had many names and 
titles, theſe names and titles have been branched out into Pgr- 
ſons, and inſerted in the lifts of the real monarchs. + I have men- 

| tioned of Ofiris, that he was expoſed in an ark, and for a long 
time in a ſtate of death; the ike is ſaid of Orus, Adonis, Tha- 
muz, and Talus, Talus, or Thoulos. Laſtly, it is ſaid of Rha- 

meſes, whom Herodotus calls Rhampſinitus, that he deſcended 
to the manſions of death, and after ſome ſtay returned to light. 
I mention theſe things to ſhew that the whole is one and the 
ſame hiſtory, and that all theſe names are titles of the ſame 
perſon. They have however been otherwiſe eſteemed, and we 
find them accordingly inſerted in the lifts of kings, by which 
means the chronology of Egypt has been greatly hann. 
—— Bryant. 

299 Ceres. In the Greek Demeter, The Egyptians, 
ſays Diodorus Siculus, “rated the earth as the common womb 
of all things, Meter, which the Greeks, by an eaſy addition, 
afterwards altered to Demeter.” T. | 

249 Alternately won and loſt.]—V alcnaer informs us in a note, | 
that this circumſtance of playing at dice with Ceres, and alter 
nately conquering and being conquered, has been ingeniouſly 
explained to mean no more, quam Cererem almam et fautricem 
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him with a napkin embroidered with gold, This 5 i 
period of his return was obſerved by the Aegyp= 

tians as a ſolemn feſtival, and has continued to the 
time of my remembrance; whether the above, or 
ſome other incident, was the occaſion of this feaſt, 


I will not take upon me to determine. The miniſ. oh 


ters of this ſolemnity have a veſt woven within the 
ſpace. of the day, this is worn by a prieſt "whoſe _ 
eyes are covered with a bandage. They. conduct 
him to the path which leads to the temple of Ceres, 
and there leave him. They aſſert, that two wolyes 
meet the prieſt thus blinded, and lead him to the 
temple, though at the diſtance of twenty ſtadia PR 
the city, and afterwards conduct him back 1 o 
85 place where they found him, | 
cexxm. Every reader alt ndl for him. 
felf with reſpect to the credibility of what I have 
related; for my own part I heard theſe things from : 
the Egyptians, and think it neceſſary to tranſcribe ' 
the reſult of my enquiries. The Egyptians eſteem 
Ceres and Bacchus as the great deities of the realms. 
below; they are alſo the firſt of mankind who have 
defended rhe . immortality of the foul *', They 
8 NEON de, believe, 
vel viciſſ im inimicam experiri, to find agricultural experiments 
ſometimes ſucceſsfal and ſometimes otherwiſe. I think there 


was probably ſomething alſo allegorical and myſterious' in 


the flory—poſlibly there might be in this feaſt ſomething ſimilay 
to the Eleuſinian myſteries, the particular mention of Ceres | 
ſuggeſts that opinion.— J. | : 
a Dmoportality of the ſoul.]— The bine of the refarnaſtion ” 
was firſt entertained by the Egyptians, and their mummies 
| were 
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| were „ their pyramils were. ee 00 preſerve : 


the ancient manſion of the ou during a period of: three thou- 


fand years. But the attempt is part 


— 


Irn 


tal and umavailing; abt it 
is with a moe philoſophic pee os Mahomet relies on the 
omnipotence of the Creator, whoſe | word can reanimate che 

breathleſs clay, and collect the innumerable atoms that no longer 


retein their form or ſubſtance. The intermediate Nate of the 


foul it is hard to detide;-and thoſs: who moſt firmly believe her 

immaterial nature are at a loſs to underſtand how ſhe can think 

or act without the agency of the organs of ſenſe. Ot 
The Platonic doctrine eſteemed the body a- kind of priſon | 


wa reſpect to the ſoul. Somewhat ſimilar to chis was the op- 
nion of the Mareionites, who called the death of NINE Why | 
E reſurrection of the ſoul. 7. 


The ſoul, by reaſon of its anxiety and Apen kings un 
able to ſtand by itſelf, wanders up and down to ſeek out conſo- 
lations; hopes, and foundations, to which ſhe adheres and fixes. 
But *tis wonderful to obferve how ſhort the moſt conſtant and 
obſtinate maintainers of this juſt and clear perſuaſion of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul do fall, and how weak their arguments are 
when they go about to Prove it by human reaſon. Montaigne. 

To enumerate the various opinions which have prevailed con- 
cerning the ſoul of man, would be an undertaking alike arduous 
and unprofitable. Some of the ancients conſidered it as part of 
the ſubſtance of God; the doctrine of the propagation of ſouls 
prevailed, according to Bayle, or rather ſubſiſted, to a very late 
period of the Chriſtian æra: Averhoes affirmed its mortality, 
and moſt of the pagan philoſophers believed it to be material; 
but the arguments for its immortality which are afforded us in 
the word of God at the ſame time nme, our piety, and 
ſatisfy our reaſon.— 2. a 

I have obſerved ſo many marks of ebend es beiwiee the 


| Agyptians and the Indians, that T can by no means perſuade 


myſelf that they are the effect of chayce. I "oy better to be- 
| | heve 


02, - E Ur EAR P E. 
after uſing as vehicles every ſpecies of 'terreftrial, 
aquatic, and winged creanures, it Gually-entvey; 2 
fecond time into a human body. They affirm that 

it undergoes all theſe changes i in the ſpace of three 
thouſand years. This opinion ſome amongſt the 
Greeks *'* have at different periods of time adopted 
as their own; but I ſhall not, I ne NW 5 
ſpecify their names. | s 


cxxlv. I was alſo ara by de fame pits | 


os that India was civilized by choſe, Zgyptians * „ | 
nied Bacchus or Seſoſtris in their expeditions. I am, therefore, 
not at all ſurprized at finding among lt the Indians Egyptian | 
architecture, the divifion of the people into tribes, which never 
intermingle; reſpect for animals, and for the cow in particular; 
the metempſychoſis, &c. With regard to this laſt dogma, I am 
tempted to believe, that it did not originate in Egypt, that it 
indeed is not of very great antiquity, and that the ſoldiers of _ 
Seſoſtris brought it with them on their return from their 'expe- 
dition.“ I know,“ remarks Pauſanias, © that the Chaldean and 
Indian magi have been the firſt who aſſerted the immortality of 
the ſoul.” Beſides Moſes, who was anterior to that prince, ha 
heard no mention of it; if he did know it, how could he per- 
i ſuade himſelf that he was choſen to keep under the laws of God, 
1 . and their own, a people always ready to rebel? It is indeed 
5 : known, that the immortality of the ſoul was not known to the 
Jews, but by the commerce which they had with the Alm, 
during the time of their captivity.—Larcher. | 
212 Some among ft the Greeks. ]—He doubtleſs means to ſpeak 
of Pherecydes of Syros, and Pythagoras.—Larcher. | 
Pherecydes was the diſciple of Pittacus, and the maſter of Py- 
thagoras, and alſo of Thales the Mileſian. He lived in the 
time of Servius Tullus, and, as Cicero tells us, primum dixit 
animos hominum eſſe ſempiternos, firſt taught that the ſouls of 
men were immortal. His life is given at ſome length by Dio- 
genes Laertius.—T, t 
that 


+ 


that fill the reign of Rhartipſinitus, 3 
only remarkable for its abundanee, hut for its ex- 


if this were not the infrmity of theſe princes, and as if they did 
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cellent laws. Cheops, | who ſuceeeded this prince, 
degenerated into the extremeſt profligacy of -con- 
duct . He barred the avenües to every temple,” 


and forbad the gyptians to offer ſacrifices;. he 


proceeged nent, ü make N labout eos for 

"gz Aba * I= 18 550 ey to WW 1 — 4 5 
induce M. de Paw to attempt the vindication of this prince, and 
to reject as fabulous what Herodotus relates of his deſpotiſm, as 


net all endeavour to eſtabliſn it within their dominions. Egypt 


enjoyed good I laws at the firſt, they were obſerved during ſome 


ages, and the people were tonſequently happy; but their princes 


endeavoufed to free themſelves from the reftraints impoſed upon 


them, and by degrees they ſucceeded. M. de Voltaire was juſ⸗- 
tified in conſidering the conſtructibn of the pyramids as à proof 


| of the ſlavery of the Egyptians; and it is with much juſtice he 


remarks, that it wbuld not be poſſible*ts compel the Eugli to 
erect ſimilar maſſes, who are far more powerful than the gyp- 


tlans at that time were. This is perfectly true, and M. de Paw, 


in attacking Voltaire, has wandered from the queſtion. He 
ought to have proved, that the kings of England were really 
able to compel their fubjeRs to raiſe fimilar monuments, as He- 
rodotùs pofitively aſſerts of the princes of Egypt. He ought, I | 
fay, to have proved this, and not to have advanced that the cul- 
tivation of their lands coſt the Engliſh nine times more labour 
than it does in Zgypt; and that their marine in one year occaſions 
the deſtruction of more. people hu the conſtruction of dll the yyra- 
mids would have done in a long ſeries of ages. M. de Paw would 
not ſee that a ſpirit of ambition, a defire of wealth, &c. coma - 
Engliſh eagerly to undertake the moſt laborious enterprizes ; tha 

they are not obliged to do this; and in one word that it is = 
tional with them; on the contrary, the ZEgyptians were com - 
pelted by their ſovereigns to labours the mor painful, . 
fing, At e 5 | 


: himſelf, 


* 
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bimſelf. Some he compelled to hew FEUD * . 


quarries of the Arabian mountains, and drag, 
them to the banks of the Nile; others were 
pointed to receive them in veſſels, and tr. N 
them to a mountain of Libya. For this ſervice” 


an hundred - thouſand - men were employed, who 


were | relieved - every three months. Ten Years. 


WAS 


were conſumed in the hard labour of ae. 
the Toad? through which theſe ſtones were to: be 
drawn; a work, in my eſtimation, of no leſs fatigue: | 
and 1 W the dee 18 This cauſe= 
way, 


111. 


270 7 he pyramid. 1 5 For os fatisfagtion © of the Fodlth 
reader, I ſhall in few words enumerate the different uſes for 
which the learned have ſuppoſed the py ramids to have been 
erected. Some have imagined that, by hieroglyphics inſcribed - 


on their external ſurface, the Agyptians wiſhed to convey to 


the remoteſt poſterity their national hiſtory, as well as their 


improvements in ſcience and the arts. This, however i ingenious, | 


ſeems but little probable z for the ingenuity which was equal to 
contrive, and the induſtry which perſevered to execute ſtructures 


Hike the pyramids, could not but foreſee, that however the build- 


ings themſelves might from their ſolidity and form defy the 


effects of time, the outward ſurface, in ſuch a ſituation and 
climate, could not be proportionably permanent; add to this, 


that the hieroglyphics were a ſacred language, and, obſcure i in, 
themſclves, and revealed hut to a ſele& number, might to pof-- 


terity afford opportunity of ingenious conjecture, but were 8 


very inadequate vehicle of hiſtorical facts. | 

. Cthers have believed them intended merely as ebGereatories to 
extend philoſophic and aſtronomical knowledge; but in defence 
of this opinion little can be ſaid; the adjacent country is a fat 
and even ſurface, buildings, therefore, of ſuch a height, were 


both abſurd and unneceſſary; beſides that, for ſuch a purpoſe, | 
it would have been very prepoſterous to have conſtrued ſuch a 


dember of coſtly and maſſy piles, differing ſo little in altitude. 
To 
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10 this: may by ated that it 1 not A 7 rep an exa- 
mination of the pyramids, that acceſs t to the ſummit Ts e 
| n during their perfect ſtate. 5 
By ſome they have been conſidered as eee for corn, 

erected by Joſeph, and called the granaries of Pharaoh. The 
argument againſt this is very convincing, and is afforded us by 
Pliny. In the building the largeſt of the pyramids 366, 0 
men,“ ſays he. « were employed twenty years together,” This, 
therefore, will be found but ill to correſpond with the ſcriptural 
hiſtory of Joſeph. The years of plenty which he foretold : 
were only ſeven, which fact is of elk a ſufficient anſwer to che | 
above. i 5 

It remains, therefore, to mention che more WN and the 
more probable opinion, which is, that they were intended for the 
ſepulchres of the Egyptian monarchs. 


Inſtead of uſeful works, like nature, great 
Enormous cruel wonders cruſh'd the land, 

And round a tyrant's tomb, who none deſerv'dd, 
For one vile carcaſe Periſh'd countleſs lives. —7 homo. 


When we conſider the religious prejudices of the EÆgyptians, 
their opinion concerning the ſoul, the pride, the deſpotiſm, and 
the magnificence of their ancient princes, together with the mo- 
dern diſcoveries with reſpect to the interipr of theſe enormous 
piles, there ſeems to remain but little occaſion for AG, 
or reaſon for doubt.—T. 
* Cauſeway. ]—The ſtones might be conveyed by the canal 
that runs about two miles north of the pyramids, and from thence 
Part of the way by this extraordinary cauſeway. For at this 
time there is a cauſeway from that part, extending- about a thou: 
ſand yards in length, and twenty feet wide, built of hewn ſtone. 
The length of it agreeing ſo well with the account of Herodotus, 
is a ſtrong confirmation that this cauſeway has been kept up ever 
fince, though ſome of the materials of it may have been changed, 
all being now built with free · ſtone. Ir is ſtrengthened on each 
e ; | | : fide | 


of bann Ten years,” as I mana ik * 5 
hkauſted in forming this cauſeway, not to men- 
tion the time employed in the vaults *** of che 


hill!“ upon which the pyramids - are erected. 33 


4 


Theſe he intended as a place of. burial for him- 


ſelf, and were in an iſland which he formed by 
introducing the \ waters of the Nile. The | Pran 


ſide with ſemicircular buttreſſes, about 3 fo diameter, 7 
and thirty feet apart; there are fixty-one of theſe huttreſſes, be- 
ginning from the north. Sixty feet further it turns to the weſt 
Fond little way, then there i is a bridge of about twelve arches, | 
twenty feet wide, built on piers that are ten feet wide. ve 
one hundred yards further there is ſuch another bridge, be ond 
which the cauſeway continues about one hundred yards to the ; 
ſouth, ending about a mile from the pyramids, where the ground 
is higher. The country over which the cauſeway is built, being 
low, and the water lying on it a great while, ſeems to be the 
reaſon for building this cauſeway at poke and eee to 1 | 
it in repair. Pococſe. 
The two bridges deſcribed by N are alſo mentioned a 
particularly by Norden. The two travellers differ eſſentially i in 
the dimenſions which they give of the bridges they ſcverally-- 
meaſured; which induces M. Larcher reaſonably to ſuppoſe 
that Pococke deſcribed one bridge, and Norden the other. 7. 
216 Yaults, } The ſecond pyramid has a fofle cut in the rock _ 
to the north and weſt of it, which is about ninety feet wide, and . 
thirty feet deep. There are ſmall amen Cut from it into 
the r ock, &c. ; » 
217 The bill. ]—The pyramids are not ſituated in plains but 
upon the rock that is at the foot of the high mountains which 
accompany the Nile in its courſe, and which make the ſeparation 
betwixt Ægypt and Libya. It may have fourſcore feet of 1 
pendicular elevation above the horizon of the ground, that is 
always overflowed by the Nile. It is a Daniſh league in cir- 


cumference. Norden. | 5 
| | itſelf 
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215 Fight lala l e 
pyramid are problematical. Since the time of Herodotus, many 
travellers and men of learning have meaſured it; and the differ 
ence of their calculations, far from removing, have but aug 
mented doubt. I will give you a table of their aqmeafurements, 
which at leaſt will owe to Fa; bo G's, is to. come a 


truth. op TOY! 
| . 4 5 
great pyramid. one fide, 
Ancients. Feet. "LATER, 1 
Herodotus — - 800 = e > » 800 
Strabo - = - 625 „„ „ n -_ 
Diodorus „ boo fome inches 1 
/ ˙ i == 
Moderns. 0 FEY $4 5 . | 
| Le Brun -, * 616 * — — — _ 704 8 Fo | 3 
Proſp. Alpinus - 62 ʒ 780 „ 
Thevenot. - -' 532 - = 606 # 


Niebuhr - FF 1 hy **  PES. + 
Greaves += 44 = «=. -- - 648 
8 Number of the layers or ep. | 1 2 

| Greaves - - 207 
Maille(t - - 208 
Albert Lewenſtein 260 
Pococke - 212 
Belon '- - 20 
Thevenoet - 208 


To me it FER: evident that Greaves and Niebuhr are prodis 
giouſly deceived in the perpendicular height of the great pyra« 7 
mid, All travellers agree it contains at leaſt two; hundred and if 
ſeven layers, which layers are from four to two feet high. The 
| higheſt are at the baſe, and they decreaſe inſenſibly to the top, 
I meaſured ſeveral, which were more than NES feet high, and I. 
found 


many in ee ee are very ſki ly" od 5 
mented, and non of them of es dimenſion th So 
FR 


CXXV. "The ent of che GPA was „ regv⸗ © 
larly graduated by what ſome call ſteps, and others 
altars. Having finiſhed the firſt flight, they ele- 
vated the ſtones to the ſecond by the aid of ma- 
chines ©? conſtructed of ſhort pieces of wood; from 
the ſecond, by a ſimilar engine, they were raiſed 
to the third, and ſo on to the ſummit. . Thus there 
were as many machines as there were regular . 8 
found none that were leſs than two, therefore the leaſt x 


height that can be allowed them is two feet and a half, boo 255 
according to the calculation of Greaves himſelf, who counted 


= 


two hundred and ſeven, will give five hundred and ſeventeen. Wo 


feet ſix inches in perpendicular height. Savary. 

219 Aid of machines. Mr. Greaves thinks that this account 
of Herodotus is full of difficulty. How, in erecting and pla- 
cing ſo many machines, charged with ſuch maſly ſtones, and 
thoſe continually paſſing over the lower degrees, could it be 
avoided, but that they muſt either unſettle them, or endanger 
the breaking of ſome portions of them? Which mutilations 
would have been like ſcars in the face of ſo magnificent a 
building.“ | 

I own that I am of adifferent opinion from Mr. Greaves; for 1 
ſuch maſſy ſtones as Herodotus has deſcribed would not be diſ- 
compoſed by an engine reſting upon them, and which, by the ae- 
count of Herodus, I take to be only the pulley. The account that 
Diodorus gives of raiſing the ſtones by imaginary xh (heaps | 
of earth) engines not being then, as he ſuppoſes, invented, is 
too abſurd to take notice of. And the deſeription that Herodo« 
tus has given, notwithſtanding all the objections that have been 
raiſed to it, and which have ariſen principally from miſrepre- 
ſenting him, appears to me very clear and ſenſible —Dr. Tem- 


leman . Notes to Norden. 8 
ſions 


| nageablle; 85085 18 removed 5 — range pa 4 2 
building to another, . as often as occaſion" made it 


neceſſary: both modes have been told mie, and 1 
know not which beſt deſerves credit. I 1 W 
of the pyramid. was firſt of all finiſhec 


ing thence, they :regularly-corr 
Upon the outſide were inſcribed, in Bey ypt 
racers ***;-the' various Tamne'of inane >xpended-in _ 
the pragręſs of the work; for the radiſhes, -onions; | 
and garlic conſumed 0 the artificers. This, as 
1 well remember, my interpreter informed me, 8 
amounted to no leſs a ſum-than one thouſand ſix 
hundred talents. If this be true, how much more 
muſt i it t have ha colt n iron N __ and 


4 N. 5 


_ Fich f all fniſbed, Erbe; . in 45 text is e 
which Larcher has rendered « On eee revtir et perfec . 
tionner. 55 

Great doubts Have Wen en travellers and the Naked, 
whether the pyramid was coated or not. Pliny tells us, that at 
Buſiris lived people who had the agility to mount to the top of 
the pyramid. If it was graduated by ſteps, little agility would 
be requiſite-to do this; if regularly ao; it is s hard to ene ; 
how any agility could accompliſh i 10. 

Norden ſays, that chere is not the leaf 3 to ba perceived 
to prove that the pyramid has been coated. by marble... 
Savary! is of a contrary opinion: That it was coated,” ſays | 
he, * is an inconteſtible fact, proved by the remains of mortar, 


ſtill found in ſeveral parts of the ſteps, mixed with fragments of 55 


white marble. Upon the whole, it ſeems more ng @ 


ronclade that it wat coated mT; 
12 Egyptian characters.—P robably in common character a 


and not in hieroglyphics.—Larcher, e 
Vol. I. 1 B b | clothes 
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od _ 
che we "op ih ere on each fide i: is one hundted 
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cxxvIt 

* Profituted: bis Panghterc Jil his acrount of the king's - 
_ profliation his daughter has been thonghy fo full of horror 
that many have doubted the truth of it; but we haue had in our 
own country an inſtance of as horrid a crime in a huſband's pr 
tituting his wife merely for his diverſion—See Stats Erials, the 
Ws of Merwvin Lord Audloys „ oo Og ub: , 5 

85 The middle of the three e Ire aft maguifi- 
cenee which the courteſans of antiquity were enabled to accoms. - 
pliſh from the produce of their charms, almoſt exceed belief. It 
Is told ef Lamia, the charming miſtreſs of —— 
that ſhe erected at Sicyon a portico, {6 beautiful and ſuperb, that 
an author named Pelemo wiote a bock to deſcribe, it.Seg 
Ailenæus, and the Letters of Alriphran J. 
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exxvIII. Thus for es: of Shad 
were the /Egyptians s expoſed to every 
| Hon an and ae not 3 i 


* op brother ChepBren: 
ſome authors are of ain, yr ker who — 
ceeded kim, but his ſore Chabryis, of Rabryr 
Mt. Larcher, the fame word 


Whew . fit to be depoſited. The 
mids for their fepulchres, yet + ag that — - 
were not here depoſited; + The people were fo exaſperated = 
againſt chem, dy the ſevere labours cke y hack been conipelled to 
endure, and were fo enraged at the g 


Fea. 


f- them, "therefore; 
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have ſo extreme an averſion} that | they 


willing to mention their names . They call their 
pyramids by the name of the werben Philitis u, 


a at that time fed his nds In n ant 1885 5 "i | 


cxxlx. Mycerinus, the dan t Cheops, ae. 1 


ceeded Chephren : as he evidently diſapproyed of 


$ * 
7 F 


s father's conduct, he commanded the remples nx w 5 


"bs opened, and the people, who had been reduced 


to the extremeſt affliction, were again permitted to 5 
offer ſacrifice at the ſhrines of their gods. He ex- 
celled all that went before him in his adminiſtration *_ 
of juſtice. The Egyptians revere his memory be- 
yond that of all his predeceſſors, not only fur the 
equity of his deciſions ***, but becauſe, if complaint 5 


% 1 


226 Mention 1 ome; Ie Pant of 5 ene Hs NO in - 
France to high-treaſon, and other enormous offences, is the i ir- 


revocable extinction of the family” name of the convicted 1 8 


ſons. | 


This is probably the reaſon, 4 M. Larcher, why Ml. . 
torians are ſo much divided in opinion concerning the names -of 4 


che princes who erected the pyramids,—T... 


* Philitis,]—Some of the pyramids in Egypt w. were e ſipled. . 


the pyramids of the ſhepherd Philitis, and were ſaid to havs 


been built by people whom the Zgyptians held in abomination; 8 
from whence we may form a judgment of the perſons by whom _ 
theſe edifices were erected. Many hills and places of. reputed, 0 


ſlanctity were denominated from ſhepherds. Caucaſus, in the 
vicinity of Colchis, had its name conferred by Jupiter, i in me, 


mory of Caucaſus, a ſhepherd. Mount Cithæron, in Bœolia. - 


was Called Aſterius, but received the former name from one 
Cithæron, a — ſuppoſed to have been thore Lain | 


2 


Bryant. 
1 5 e his accif 4. —11 appears, as we” from: hi 1 
* ppe: 


5 | _— 


e 


Mycerinus thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his exem- 


plary conduct to his ſubjects, he loſt his daughter 
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was e of his i as a pod, he conde- 
ſcended to remove and redreſs the injury 9. Whilſt 


0 


and only child, the firſt misfortune he experienced. 


8 1 .* , 4 ; - 
* — * "4 7 6 * — 
* o : 7 # . td 
44 3 x ' . « # 1s 12 2 


| cagraph as che remainder of the chapter, that che kings adimi- 


niſtered juſtice to their ſubjects in perſon. It is not, therefore, 
very eaſy, to ſee what could induce M. Paw to aſſert that the 
ſovereigns of Egypt had not the oma of deciding i in A civil 
cauſe. —Tarcber. r 

22 Redrefs the injury. e Siculus: abies the 5 


ad; and ſays, that he expended large ſums of money in making 


Her death exceſſively afflicted him; and wiſhing 
to honour her funeral with more than ordinary 
ſ PO he encloſed her den in an _— * ade 5 


compenſation to ſuch as he e injured by judicial deciſions. | 


— 


280 Jy an bei Fer. Irbe Patrica were not only rites of Mithres, 
but alſo of Oſiris, who was in reality the ſame deity. We have 


a curious inſcription to this purpoſe, and a repreſentation which 


was firſt exhibited by the learned John Price, in his obſeryations 


upon Apuleius. It is copied from an original which he ſaw at 


Venice, and there is an engravin 8 from it in the edition of He- 


rodotus by Gronovius, as well as in chat by Weſſeling, but about 


the purport of it they are ſtrangely miſtaken, They ſuppoſe it 


to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, the ſon of Cheops. - She 
died, it ſeems, and her father was ſo affected with her death, 


that he made a bull of wood, which he gilt, and in it interred 
his daughter, Herodotus ſays that he ſaw the bull of Mycerinus, 
and that it alluded to this hiſtory. , But notwithſtanding the au- 


thority of this great author, we may be aſſured, that it was an 


emblematical repreſentation, and an image of the ſacred bulls 
Apis and Mnevis Bryant. 


#3 "Ws FEY prophet Iſaiah threatening the people of If 35 
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xxx. 


ſuperb hall. 3 day coltly aromatics 15858 nit 
before it, and every night it was ſplendidiy Alumi- 5 
nated ; in an adjoining apartment are depoſited ſta- 
tues of the different concubines of iy at 
the priefts of Sais informed me. Theſe are to the . 

number of twenty, they are coloſſal figures, 8 


of wood, and in a naked; dtate, but 3 


men they are intended to repreſent, I preſume 
not to determine: I merely relate what I was 


* « 1 4 1 
L ws * 4 : 
8 CS ax ny 
f 5 * 1 o 
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cxxxl. Of 6 this i heifer, and d theſe { coloſſal igures, 
there are ſome who ſpeak thus: Mycerinus, they 
fay, conceived an unnatural paſſion for his daugh- 
ter, and offered violence to her perſon. She having, 
in the anguiſh of her mind, ſtrangled herſelf, her fa- 


chatted her in the manner we have deſcribed. : 
The mother cut off the hands of thoſe female at- FT 


tendants who aſſiſted the king in his defigns upon 
his daughter; and therefore theſe figures are marked 


by the ſame imperfections as diſtinguiſhed the per- 
ſons they AI when alive, The e of 8 7 5 


rael for their blind confidence in Egypt, * « Ye ſhall 40 5 
Alſo the covering of thy graven images of filver, and the orna- - 
ments of thy molten images of gold.“ Winkelmann, ſpeaking 
of the antiquity of art in Egypt, ſays, © Les figutes tailltes - 
otiginairement en bois, et les ſtatues jettẽes en fonte, ont toutes : 
leur denomination particuliere dans la langue Hebraique: 

la ſuite des tems les premieres furent dorees ou reveraes de 


Iames d'or. —7. 


Ps 


int of hes Gps; — 
ute e ee — : 


«6 nl I; cow. - reer 8 n ow 
its Wyong at the period when the Algyprians | 


. whink 5 Abo es neee this Heir 
is produced to the light: xt was the requeſt, they 
ſay, of the dying princeſs to eee 

* e 2 eres, 5 


cxxxXIII. 3 1 
5 an oracle from ee ” 
in the Kenz ae Büsser ue thing 
he ſent a meſſage in return to reproach the. 


n The tl une 1 of Herodotus 
before quoted, this paſſage is rendered thus: . But this is as true 
as the man in the moone, for that a man with halfe an eye may 
clearely peroeive chat their hands fel off for very age, by reaſon 
that the wood, through long continuanceof time, was ſpaked and 
periſtied.”—Herddetis bis fecond Booke entithhd Euterpe, 

* Mitb a purple cloth] The Agyptians,”. ſays Plutarch, 
_ « have a cuſtom in the month Athyr, of ornamenting a gold 
image of a bull, which they cover with 4 black robe of the fineſt 
linen. This . ee NED 
N loſs of Orus.“ 


b | deſs 


deſs *+ with- injoſlioes; 4 8 that his A and his 
uncle, who had been injurious to mankind, and 
impious to the gods, had enjoyed each a length. 1 
life of which he was to be deprived, Who Was dil N 


tinguiſhed for his piety. The reply of the oracle told | 


him, that his early death was the conſequence: of 
the conduct for which he commended himſelf; he 

had not fulfilled the purpoſe of the fates; whothad _ 
decreed that for the ſpace of one hundred and fiſt; 
years Egypt ſhould be oppreſſed ;- of which de- 
termination the two preceding monarchs had been 
aware, but he had not. As ſoon as Mycerinus 


knew that his deſtiny was immutable, he cauſed an 


immenſe number of lamps to be made, by the 5 


light of which, when evening approached, he paſſed f ö 2 
his hours in the feſtivity of the banquet ** : he fre- 


quented by day and by night the groves and 5 
ſtreams, and whatever places he thought productive - 
of delight : by this method of changing night into 1 


day, and apparently multiplying his ſix years into 


twelve, he thought to convict the oracle of falſe⸗ 
hood. | OE: 


CXXXIV. This prince alſo built a pyramid , 


p< 


234 To reproach the goddeſs. ]—Inſtead of rw bi Valcnaer pro- 
poſes to read vg %: © No god,” ſays he, « had an oracle at 
Butos, but the goddeſs called by the Greeks Latona, the nurſe 
of Apollo the ſon of Ifis, who. had « an n at Butos held 7 in _ 
higheſt eſtimation,” 7. | 

235 Of the. banguety]— lian records many examples aal 
to this of Mycerinus, in his Various Hiſtory, book ii. chap. 41. 

oye Baile a _— If, lays Diodorus Siculus, perk: 


ing 


— ——_ 


| ing of NPY pyramid, «it is leſs 1 in dne an * oy th 


1— by even feet ſo high 


E R 5 r : 4 | 

it was à regular ſquare on every ſide,” three FRO | 
dred feet in height, and as far as the middle of 
Athiopian ſtone. Some of the Greeks erroneouſly 
believe this to have been erected by Rhodopis 
the courteſan, but they do not ſeem to me even to 
know who this Rhodopis was ; if they Rad, they 
never could have aſcribed to her the building of a 


pyramid e e at =_ ons? of W thous 5 


e ore we 


it is ſuperior to them in the coſtlineſs of the in, andiex- HT 


cellence of the workmanſhip.” —T.. 


* Rhodopis. 3 followin 8 account of this Rhodopis is 
from Strabo. ; 

It is. ſaid that this: pads aſan erefted by Fes n 
Rhodopis, by Sappho called Doricha : the was the miſtreſs of 
her brother Charaxus, who carried to Naucratis Leſbian wine, 


in which article he dealt; others call her Rhodope. It is re- 


ported of her, that one day when ſhe was in the bath, an eagle 


ſnatched one of her ſlippers from an attendant, and carried it to 
Memphis. The king was then fitting in his tribunal; the eagle, 
ſettling above his head, let fall the ſlipper into his boſom ; the 
prince, aſtoniſhed at this ſingular event, and at the ſmallneſs of 
the ſlipper, ordered a ſearch to be made through the country 
for the female to whom it belonged. Having found her at 


Naucratis, ſhe was preſented-to the king, who. made her his 
wife: when ſhe died the was ee in the manner we have de- 


ſcribed. | 
h Diodorus Siculus: ſays, ah this N was betieved. to Keep 


been erected to the memory of Rhodopis, at che engen 5 
ſome governors who had been her admirers. 


Perizonius, in his notes on lian, ſays, that there were two 8 
of this name; one a courteſan, who afterwards became the wife 
of Pſammitichus; the other che nee of "_ _ 22 92 
in the time e of N N 1 62 


by > 


Au and was r years e Me OILERS 
who erected the pyramids. 'Rhiocdopia/h wk.” 
TING the AMES: of Lamon, the lan of Hee | 
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2 Sooerdi es ESO Rs Talis com- 
pelled the Athenians to raiſe him immediately the ſum of two 
hundred and fifty talents, which he ſent to his miſtreſs Lamia, 
| faying it was for ſoap. When I inform the reader that the 
this immenſe. ſam in a feaſt given to her lord, what” is 


here related of Rhodopis may ſeem leſs incredible, T7 41505 NR 


239 /EJop, avho curdte fable. This name is ſo familiar, that it 
may at firſt fight ſeem ſuperfluous and inconfiftenttoſay ay 
on the ſubject ; bur poſſibly every Englith reader thay nde 
that the fables which go utider- his name were certainly not of 
his compoſition ; indeed but little concerning him can be aſcer- 
tained as fact. Plutarch affures us, that Crozfus ſent ÆEſop to 
the oracle of Delphi; that Æſop and Solon were together at th 
court of Crœſus; that the inhabitants of Delphi pat him th 
death, and afterwards made atonement to his memory; and 
_ finally, Socrates verſiſied his fables. Plato, ho would not ad- 
mit Homer into his commonwealth, gave Afop an honourable 
5 . in them, at leaſt ſuch is the expreſſion of Fontaine. 
It remains to do away one abſurd and vulgar prejudice 
. un wenn him. Modern painters and artiſts have thought. 
proper to reprefent Bacchus as a groſs, vulgar, and bloated 
perſonage; on the contrary, all the ancient pbets and artiſts re. 
preſented him as a. youth of moſt exquifite beauty. A ſimilar er- 
ror bas prevailed with reſpect to Æſop; that it is an error, 
Bentley's reafoning muſt be very ſatisfactory to whoever gives 
it the attention which it merits. “ In Plato's feaſt,” ſays he, 
« they are very merry upon Socrates's face, which reſembled 
old Silenus. Æſop was one of the gueſts, but nobody preſumes 
5 ü , to 
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cxxxv. „ Rhodopis was _ ried to Egypt 
by Xanthus of Samos, whoſe - view "was to make 
money by her perſon. Her liberty was 'putchaſed 
4 ee e ,,, 
* his Urins Philoſtratus I given, 
a deſcription. of à gallery of pictures 3 one is fdp, with a 
chorus of animals about him; he is painted ſmiling and looki 
thoughtfully on the ground, but not a word on his deformity : "0 
the Athenians erected a ſtatue i in his honour, - If he had been 
_ deformed, continues Bentley, a ſtatue had been no more” than a 

monument of his uglinefs, it would have been kinder to his me- . 
mory to have let It alone. But after all, the ſtrbngeſt argument 
to prove that he was not of a, diſagreeable form, is that he muſt 
| have been ſold into Samos by a trader in flaves. It is well 
| known that theſe people brought up the moſt handſome youths 
| they could procure. Tf we may judge of him from his com- 
3 and cotitubernalis, we muſt believe him a comely per- 


| Rhodopis was the greateſt beauty of her Ber even 8 


p rar bela x; Pod ig d a. 
The compilers of the Encyclopædia Britannica hate given into | 
the vulgar error, and __ not to Os ge a perſon of 
og deformity.—T, 

240 'Charaxus. 1=Sappho had two other brothers, Eürygius 
2 Larychus, or rather Larichus, as it is written in Athenæus, 
the Dorians being partial to terminations in ich. Larcher. 

Athenæus aſſerts, that the courteſan of Naucratis, beloved 


5 


ſon df Scamandronymus, and brother of 


T ERH 7 
=— 0 Fo * Y ; , 8 


poeteſs: thus becoming free, ſne afte walds cons 


tinued in Ægpyt, where her beauty 


conſiderable wealth, though by no es pins 1 
to the conſtruction of rd a pyramid; the tent 


part of her riches whoever pleaſes may even nam 


aſcertain, and they will not be found ſo great as 
has been repreſented. Wiſhing to perpetuate her 


name in Greece, ſne contrived what had never be- 


fore been imagined, as an offering for the Delphic 
temple : ſhe ordered a tenth part of her property 


to be expended in making a number of iron ſpits, - 5 


each large enough to roaſt an ox; they were ſent 


to Delphi, where they are now to be ſeen behind | : 


the altar. preſented by the Chians. The courte- 


fans of Naveratis *** are generally beautiful; the 


of whom we ſpeak was ſo univerſally celebrated that, ; 


by Charaxus, and ſatiriſed 'E Sappho, was calle p Dore 1 TW : 5 


ſame author adds, that Herodotus calls her Rhodopis from 


Strabo. Lareber. 


Ignorance; but the opinion of en, i confirmed * 35 


241 here they are now to 35 ne were not to 80 folk as 
in the time of Plutarch; in his tract afligning the reaſons why ) 


the Pythian ceaſed to deliver her oracles in verſe, Brafidias, 


whoſe office it was to ſhew the curioſities of the place, Rue. 20 


out the place where they formerly ſtood. —T. 


282 The courteſans of Naucratis.] — Howbeit ſuch ara | 


honeſt women as are fiſhe for everye man, have in no place the 


like credite as in the city of Naucrates. Forſomuch as this 


ſtalant of whom we ſpeake, had her fame ſo bruted in all places, 5 


as almoſt there was none in Greece that had not heard of % 


fame of Rhodope; after whome there ſprang up alſo another as 


good as ever ambled, by name Archidice, &c.“ Hero dots bi 1 
| 1 oud By ned Eutrpe. 


1 


another ee named Archidice %, well 
Knobm! in Greece, though of leſs repute dn Rho- 
dopis. Charaxus, after giving Rhodopis her li- 
berty, returned to Mytilene, and was ſeverely 
| handled*** by Sappho in ſome ſatirical verſes: but 
5 1 has herd 1215 on this e - | 3 | 2 


cxxxvl. Ader Wee tr this 999 in- 
eu me, Aſychis reigned in Ægypt; he erect- 
ed the caſt entrance to the temple of Vulcan, which 
is far the greateſt and moſt magnificent. Each of 
the above- mentioned veſtibules is elegantly adorn- 
ed with ſculpture, and with paintings, but this is. 
ſuperior to them all. In this reign, when com- 
merce was checked and injured from the extreme 
want of money, an ordinance paſſed, that any one 5 


293 e {rchidice]—OF. this conrtalita: the Sling anecdote i is 
related by Zlian: She demanded a great ſum of money of a 
young man who loved her; the bargain broke off, and the lover 
withdrew re infecta: he dreamed in the night that he lay with 
the woman, which cured his paſſion, Atchidice, on learning. 
this, pretended that the young man ought to pay her, and ſum- 
moned him before the judges: the judge ordered the man to pu 
the ſum of money required in a purſe, and to move it fo that its 
ſhadow might fall on Archidice ; his meaning was, that the 
young man's pleaſure was but the ſhadow of a real one. The 
celebrated Lamia condemned this deciſion as unjuſt; the Thadow:.. - 
of the purſe, ſhe obſerved, had not cured the c courteſan's paſſion 
for the money, whereas the dream had cured the young maß | 
paſſion for the woman. + 
. 244 Severely handled. ]-—The Greek 3 paar „27 apply eithe 2 


to Charaxus or Rhodopis;. the POR appears ou obvious | | 
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was be Gifered to inter one 5 we d cc :ndants 
= © This prince, defirous of ſurpaſſing all his predes © 
ti  .  ceffors, left as a monument of his fame a pyramid: 85 
Hf brick, with this inſcription on a piece of mar- 

|  blc.—* Do not diſparage my worth by comparing 
| e me to thoſe pyramids: compoſe) of fon Iain 
as much fuperior to them as Jove is to the reſt 
3 5 0 of the deities; I am formed of bricks , Which 
were made of mud adhering to poles dun | 
| © from the bottom of the lake. ++ This was thee 
. 1 | memorable. of this . 5 acta. . fe 


8 cxxxvll. He was fucreadng 5 4 an 1 he 35 
ny | tant of Anytis, whoſe name was TROY and who 


24 Formed of bricks.]—Mir. Greaves e, 1 all 3 
pyramids were made of ſtone, of courſe be did not penetrate 
far enough into Ægypt to fee the one here mentioned; it is 
fituated about four leagues from Cairo, n een w_ 8 5 


5 © Norden and Pococke,—T; 
As to what concerns the works on which the 3 Sas: 


employed 1 in Egypt, I admit that J have not been able to fins 
Y ruins of bricks burnt in the fire. There is indeed a walf of 
kind which is ſank very deep in the groumck, and is very 
; near to the pyramids, and adjoining to the bridges of the 
ns, that are ſituated in the plain; but it appears too 
ern to think that the bricks of which it is formed wers 


ade by the Ifraelites. All that I have ſeen elſe where of brick 
© building, is compoſed of the large kind of bricks en * 
7 dhe 287 ſuch as thoſe ve the brick . Norden.” on” 
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was blind. 10 dene e, 
Egypt with a numerous army; Anyſis fed 


to het cot. and ſaved: his. life, but :Sabacus 
continued maſter of Xgypx for the ſpace of fifty 
years. Whülſt he retained his authority, he made 
it ene ER apy. crime with death, butacs 
cording to the magnitude of the offence he con- 
_ demned the e raiſe the ground near the 
phace ren bene by whic means che 5 
e ef. N were N e \ 
the reign. of Seſaſtris by the digging of the canals, | 
| but they became ſtill more ſo under the reign of the 3 
Zthiopian. This was the caſe with all the cities 
of. Egypt, but more particularly with the city of _ 
Bubaſtis. There is in this city a temple, which well 
deferves our attention; there may he others larger 
as well as more ſplendid, but none which have a 
more delightful ſituation. Bubaſtis in . _” 
| Tanya. with Artemis or Diana „ 
* Aae This event happened in the e Te _ 
reign of Hezekiah. Prideaux, on the authority of Syncellus, oy, 
as he took Bocchoris, and burnt bim alive; but it is more ge- 
nerally believed that Bocchoris was anterior to Sabacus : this, | 


free eg ee N Wing ne, 85 
. of 80.7. ST. - 7 


000k Artemis er — was 2 virgin, bend 
at childbirths, and was the ſymbol of the moon- This reſem 
blance with their Diana cauſed the Grecks to name her the 
Diana of the Egyptians : yet the ſimilitude was far from per- 
ect, for with the latter ſhe was not the goddeſs of the moun- 
tains, the * ata carer gr page ae W Oh: | 
»pida tota ca n n wes hint, = 
Ig in. 8 


3 


3 TIF} 8 -f T CY * * 5 . 
; cxxxviII. This temple, taking aw; 4 . 4 
| | trance, le an iſland; two Dae of the & Ni 


| | rating Bos en "ch fide chills und it; "hs of 
5  _ theſe branches is one hundred feet wide, and te. 
gularly ſhaded with trees; the veſtibule is. forty 

cubits high, and ornamented with various figures 

none of which are leſs than ſix cubits. The temple . 

is in the centre of the town, and in every part a i 

conſpicuous object; its ſituation has never been alter. 

ed, though every other part of the city has beenele- Ry 

vated ; a x wall ornamented with ſculpture ſurrounds _ 

the building ; in the interior part a grove of lofty 5 

trees ſnades the temple, in the centre of which 1s 4 

the ſtatue of the goddeſs: the length and breadm 

of the temple each way is one ſtadium. There is 4 33 

paved way which leads through che public ſquare. 

of the city, from the entrance of this temple to 

that of Mercury "yu which is about chin ſtadia' ia 5 


84 8 . 


cxxxxx. 8 


248 5 IE Erbe np Maree was We Thoth < 
or Theuth. Thoth with the Egyptians was the inventor of ; 
the ſciences; and as Mercury with the Greeks preſided over the Ds 
ſciences, this laſt people called Thoth in their tongue by the 8 
name of Hermes cr Mercury: they had alſo given the name of 
Mercury to Anubis, on account of ſome fancied ſimilitude be. 5 
twixt thoſe deities. It is not,“ ſays Plutarch, a dog pro- 
perly ſo called, which they revere under the name of Mercury, 
it is his vigilance and fidelity, the inſtinct which teaches him 
to diſtinguiſn a friend from an enemy, that which (to uſe the FE 
expreſſion of Plato) makes this animal a ſuitable emblem to Me. 
god the immediate patron of reaſon. 3 

Servius on V gil has & remark to the ſame effedt—Larcher.. 


exxxIX The > Clive Egypt from: the 
Ethiopian was, as they told me, effected by a 
viſion, which induced him to leave the country: a 
perſon appeared to him in a dream, adviſing him to 
aſſemble all the prieſts of Egypt, and afterwards 
cut them in pieces. This viſion to him ſeemed to 
demonſtrate, that in conſequence of ſome act of 
impiety, which he was thus tempted to perpetrate, 
his ruin was at hand, from heaven or from man. 
Determined not to do this deed, he conceived it 
more prudent to withdraw himſelf; particularly as 
the time of his reigning over Egypt was, according 
to the declarations of the oracles, now to terminate. 
During his former reſidence in Ethiopia, the ora- 
cles of his country **9 had told him, that he ſhould 
reign fifty years over Egypt: this period being ac- _ 
compliſhed, he was ſo terrified by the viſion, that he. 
voluntarily withdrew himſelf | 


This deity alſo with the Rontans was een! the patron' of 
arts, and. the protector of learned men. See the ode W 
to him by Horace, beginning with 1 

Mercuri, nam te docilis magiſtro 

Movit Amphion lapides canendo 

Taque teſtudo reſonare ſeptem 
Callida nervis, &c. 


Where het is not ans repreſented as the patrons big FR endl A 
of muſic. - Learned, men alſo were called Viri nnn 2 


Ni Faunus ictum N 
Dextra levaſſet, Mercurialium 8 
7 Cuſtos virorum.— Horace. COR» „„ 


. 


246-The oracles of bis country. e ede, * Knie- were? 
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5 the blind prince r * eie Fre 


fuge; and reſumed the government: he had 


for the period of fifty years in a folitary + 


| which he himſelf had formed of aſhes and of 


who f 


earth. He directed thoſe . 
ed his neighbourhood for the pray" of" 


of their corn, to bring with them, unknown to their 


Ethiopian maſter, aſhes for his uſe. Amyrtæus 
was the firſt perſon who diſcovered this ' iſland, 


which all the princes who reigned during the _ 


of ſeven hundred years before Amyrtzus were 


unable to do: it is called Elbo, and is on FR) ſide _ 3 


ten ſtadia m ee 


CXLI. The ſucceſſor of this prince was Sens, 


2 prieſt of Vulcan®* ; he treated way miliary of TY 


= 


- 259 On his departure. ]—Diodorus Siculus ſays, that after the 
departure of Sabacus there was an anarchy of two years, which _ 


was ſuccceded by the reign of twelve kings, who at their joint 


expence conſtructed the labyrinth, 


2 Seven hundred yrars.— M. Larcher is of « opinion, that this þ 
is a miſtake, crept into the manuſcript of Herodotus from a _ 


confuſion of the numeral letters by copyiſts.—T, 


252 Prieſt of Vulcan. — The following account is given by 5 


M. Larcher, from Plato, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus. 


A prince cannot reign in Ægypt if he be ignorant of acre : 


affairs. If an individual of any other claſs comes accidentally 


to the crown, he muſt be immediately admitted of the ſacerdo- 
tal order. The kings,” ſays Plutarch, „ muſt be either of 
the order of prieſts or ſoldiers, theſe two claſſes being diſtin- 
guiſhed, the one by their wiſdom, the other by their valour.” — 


When they have choſen a warrior for king, he is inſtantly ad- 


mitted _ 


* 


a r n 
———— Among oer baer, 
ties, he deprived them of their arura i or fields of 


fifty feet ſquare, which, by way of reward; his pre · 8 8 


deceſſars had given each ſuldier: che reſult was, 
i EO ET CInE 


ab a che die of 125 | 


his god, before which he lamented his danger and 
misfortunes: here he ſunk into a profound fleep, 
and his deity promiſed him in a dream, that if he 
marched to meet the Affyrians he ſhould experience 
no injury, for that he would furniſh him with aſ- 
ſiſtance. The viſion inſpired him with confidence ; - 
he put himſelf at the head of his adherents, and 


; marched <p nne or Og nor 


mitted into the order of priefts who inſtrud him in their 9 
terious philoſophy. The prieſts may cenſure the prinee, give 
him advice, and regulate his actions. By chem is fred the time | 
when he may walk, bathe, or viſit his wife, 5 | 
' « Such privileges as the above,” ſays M. Larcher, bad wult 
heceſſarily inſpire them with contempt for the reſt of the nation, 
and muſt have excited a ſpirit of diſguſt in a people not blinded 
by ſuperſtition,” Sethos however experienced how dangerous 
it was to follow the maxims of the prieſthood only. 
' 252 Aruræ. ] —Arura is a Greek word, which Lignifies lite- 
rally a field ploughed for corn, and is ſometimes uſed for the 
corn itſelf, It was alſo an Egyptian meaſure, Egypt.“ ſays 
Strabo, „ was divided into Præfectures, which again were di- 
vided into Toparchiæ, and theſe inte other Partieus, the 
ſmalleſt of which were termed ape.” Suidas ſays it Was a 
meaſure of ſiſty feet: from this wor 5 * ara arts 
5 — Cee oe en this avord. ORE 
8 S „ x ber 
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a ſoldier accompanied the party, ed TY entire» : 5 . 
ly compoſed of tradeſmen and artizans. On 85 
their arrival at Peluſium, fo immenſe à number 
of mice ** infeſted by night the enemy's camp; 
that their quivers and bows, together with what 
ſecured their ſhields to their arms, were ae $ 
pieces. In the morning the Arabians, finding them 
ſelves without arms, fled in confuſion, and loſt 
great numbers of their men. There is now t6 be 
ſeen in the temple of Vulcan a marble ſtatue of this 
224 7 -adefren.]—The e were divided. into hey 8 
claſſes; thoſe of rank, who with the prieſts occupied the moſt/dif- . 


tinguiſhed honours of the ſtate; the military, who were alſs 
huſbandmen; and artizans,' who excrcitha the meaner employ- 


ments. The above is from Diodorus Siculus, who fpeaks pro- 


bably of the three principal diviſions : Herodotus ' n 5 
ſeven claſſes. Larcher. Ig, 
255 Immenſe a number of mic +.]—The Babyloniſh Talmud hath 

it that this deſtruction upon the army of the Aſſyrians was 
executed by lightning, and ſome of the Targums are quoted g 
for ſaying the ſame thing: but it ſeemeth moſt likely, that it was 
effected by bringing on them the hot wind, which is frequent 
in thoſe parts, and often when it lights among a multitude deſ- 
troys great numbers of them in 4 moment, as it frequently hap⸗- 
pens in thoſe vaſt caravans of the Mahometans who go their 


annual pilgrimages to Mecca; and the words of Iſaiah, which 


theatened Senacherib with a blaſt that God would ſend upon 
kim, ſeem to denote this thing. 

Herodotus gives us ſome kind of a diſguiſed account of this | 
deliverance from the Aſſyrians, in a fabulous application of it to 
the city of Peluſium, inſtead of Jerufalem, and to Sethos the 
#egyptian, inſtead of Hezekiah., 5 5 

It-is particularly to be remarked, that Herodotus calls the h 
king of Aſſyria Senacherib as the ſcriptures do, and the time 


in bay doth allo well ** ; which plainly ſhews that it is the 


ſame - 


g, h i 3 Sit abs bo | 
5 e Fm ery Fore Yo 
| Nh rn 6 5 85 
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CxlII. Thus, e to a 3 5 
| 8 and their prieſts, from the firſt king 
to this laſt, who was prieſt of Vulcan, a period df 
three hundred and forty- one generations had paſſed, 
in which there had been as many high prieſts, and 
the ſame number of kings. Three generations are 
equal to one hundred years, and therefore three 
hundred generations are the ſame as ten thouſand 
years; the forty-one generations that remain make 
one thouſand three hundred and forty years. Dur- 
ing the above ſpace of eleven thouſand three hun- 
dred and forty years, they aſſert. that no divinity. 
appeared in a human forms but they do not 
ſay the ſame of the time anterior to this account, | 


: ſhine? fat that is referred to by Herodotus, although much 


diſguiſed i in the relation ; which may be eaſily accounted for, 
when we conſider that it comes to us through the hands of ſuch 
as had the greateſt averſion both to the nation and to the reli- 
gion of the Jews, and therefore would relate nothing in ſuch a 
manner as would give reputation to ani Fees ro 5 Ces 
tion. 

M. Larcher, in a note of five pages on the above, fays little 
more than our countryman, except that he adopts, with reſpect 
to the deſtruction of the army of Senacherib, che opinion of Jo- 
ſephus, whoſe words are theſe : 

« Senacherib, on his return from the Egyptian war, found his 
army, which he had left under Rabſheketh, almoſt quite de- 
ſtroyed by a judicial peſtilence, which ſwept away, in officers 
and common foldiers, the firſt night they ſ. wy down before the 
city, one hundred eighty- ive thouſand men.“ 


| VF 


eh * 0 1 21 x * 


ud me, ack . Ae e HA 
ordinary courſe, having twice nnn arte * 8 
formily goes down, and twice gone down where he 


uniformiy riſes. This however had produced no al. 


tetation in the climate of Egypt; the fruits of the Fl 


earth, and the phenomena of the Nile, had always 


been the fame, nor had any e or ira} 5 
diſeaſes oecureed. 3 0 15 


. 7 * i 
3 42, 4-4 : 


46 When the biforian Hecatons,] = Athengus relates the fame 


* * 8 
— < 

. N = - 
14 . 


circumſtance as from Hecatæus, which may ſerve to confirm the . 


aſſertion of Porphyry, that Herodotus took great part of he? 
ſecond book, with very flight alteration, from Hecatzus. If this 
fact be once allowed, Herodotus will Ioſe the character that he 

has long ſupported, of an honeſt man, and a faithful hiſtorian. _ 

But it appears from Athenzys himſelf, that the work which i in 
later ages paſſed under the name of Hecatæus the Mileſan,. 
was not univerſally acknowledged for genuine and Callima« 


chus, who employed much of his time and pains in diſtinguiſh. © 


ing genuine from ſpurious authors, attributes the ſuppoſed work. 
of Hecatæus to another and a later writer. But what is perhaps 
even a Rronger proof i in our author's favour is, that he is never 


charged with the crime of theft by Plutarch, whoſe knowledge | : 


of this plagiariſm, if it had eyer exiſted, cannot be queſtioned, 
when we conſider his extenſive and accurate learning; and whoſe | 
real to diſcover it cannot be doubted, when we jeflett that he has 
witten a treatiſe expreſsly to prove the malignity of Herodotus, © 
though in fact it only proves his own, Could Plutarch miſs ſuch 


an opportunity of taxing Herodotus ? Could. he have failed of 5 | 


ſaying, that this hiſtorian was at once ſo malicious and fo un- 
grateful ; as to ſpeak with diſreſpect and contempt of the author 2 
0 


ae: b „ 


particulars of his deſcent, and endeavoured to 


prove that he was che ſixteenth.in a right line from 
| ſome god. They ad him in reply, as they 
_ | afterwards did myſelf, who had ſaid nothing on 
the ſubject of my family. They introduced me 


into a ſpacious temple, and diſplayed to me a 
number of figures in wood z, this number I have 
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4 


before ſpectio, for every high ban de here | 


during his life a wooden 
Prieſts enumerated them before me, and proved, as 


they aſcended Bom 1 latte ee char it fn 
followed the father in regular ſucceſſion. Wien 15 


Hecatæus, in the explanation of his genealogy, al 


cended regularly, and traced his deſcent in te. 5 
ſixteenth line from a god, they oppoſed a ſimilar 
mode of reaſoning to his; and abſolutely denied 

the poſſibility of a human being's deſcent from a 
god. They informed him that each of theſe coloſſal 


to whom ke was obliged for a conſiderable portion of his 
dun hiſtory? fs 


Our materials for an account of Hocateus are at beſt but 


ſeanty. He was a native of Miletus, and ſon of one Ægiſunder 3 


he was one of the very firſt writers of proſe, with Cadmus and : 


Pherecydes of Scyros. Salmaſius contends that he was older 
than Pherecydes, but younger than Eumelus. The moſt ampte 
account of him is found in Voſſius. He certainly wrote a book 


of genealogies ; ; and the ſentence with which he commences his | 


hiſtory is preſervetl in Demetrius Phalereus: it is to this effect, 
46 What follows is the recital of Hecatzus of Miletus; I write 


what ſeems to me to be true. The Greeks in my 5 me 


relics oy — e and e 


c . | figures 


figure of himſelf, The 


1 a Piromis , deſeended from a h 1 mis 
and they further proved, that without any varia 


r br EA 


* © ws 62 > 1 
{a 


_ this had uniformly occurred to the number of the 


three hundred and forty- one, but in this whole ſeries 


there was no reference either to a god or a hero. 


Piromis in the de SO means one 


Sc beautiful and _— 


SY 


„ 
12 


| cxlAv. From theſe Sea, I 1 cha: hs. 
Individuals whom theſe figures repreſented, ſo. far 
from poſſeſſing any divine attributes, had all been 


hat we have deſcribed. But in the times which : 
oy immortal beings had Ow * an 5 


n Piromte Irhere are many Gai and contradiftory | 
opinions about this paſſage, which, if I do not deceive myſelf, is - 
very plain, and the purport of it this:. After the fabulous ac · 
counts, there had been an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of Piromis 
after Piromis, and the Zgyptians referred none of theſe to the 
dynaſties of either the gods or heroes, who were ſuppoſed firſt to 
have poſſeſſed the country. From hence I think it is manifeſt 
that Piromis ſignifies a man.— Bryant. 


M. Lacroze obſerves, that Brama, which the was” of Mas 7 | 


labar pronounce Biroumas, in the Sanſcreet or ſacred language 
of India, ſignifies the ſame as Piromis ; and that Piromia, in the 
language of the inhabitants of Ceylon, means alſo at this day a 
man. Quære, is this ſimilitude the effect of chance, or of the | 


conqueſts of Seſoſtris, who left colonies in various parts */ 
Aſia ?—Larcher. 


* 


288 mortal beings.I—M. Larcher ſays, chat all governments 
were at firſt theocratic, and afterwards became monarchic and 
| democratic. In the theocratic form the prieſts governed alone 
who alſo preſerved a conſiderable influence in monarchies 


3 


""_ 


* 
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that they had communic: om wich rote, A oe 
_ uniformly one ſuperior; that Orus*?, whom the 

| Greeks call Apollo, was the laſt of theſe; he was 
the ſon of Ofiris, and after he bad expelled Ty- : 
ar dae e 


i many thouſand years by priefts ; and that this os: 
ment, in reality theocratic, was named from that deity to whom 
the high prieſt who A the e eee 
230 1 3--Accorling to Plngarch, the Xgyptians ei „ 
principles, one good, the other evil. The good principle con- 8 
ſiſted of three perſons, father, mother, and ſon; Oſiris was the 
father, Tis the mother, and Orus the ſon. The bad principle 8 
was Typhon: Oſiris, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was ſynomymous with y 
reaſon ; Typhon the paſſions, anroc, without reaſon.— ? _ ny 
The notion of a Trinity, more or leſs removed from the purity 
of the Chriſtian faith, is found to have been a leading principle 2 
| In all che ancient ſchools of philoſophy, and in the religions of Ok 
almoſt all nations; and traces of an early popular belief of it ap- | 
pear even in the abominable rites of idolatrous worſhip. The 
worſhip of a Trinity is traced to an earlier age than that of 
Plato or Pythagoras, or even of Moſes,——Biſbop Horx. DR 
% Typhon.]|—Typhon, as the principle of evil, was always ooo 
inclined to it; all bad paſſions, diſeaſes, tempeſts, and earth- * E 
quakes, were imputed to him. Like the untutored Indians and  _ 
ſayages, the Egyptians paid adoration to Typhon from fear; 
they conſecrated to him the hippopotamos, the _crocodile, and 
the aſs. According toJablonſki, theword Typhon is 8 from 

Der a wind, and hou pernicious, _ 

To Ofiris is aſcribed the 8 of the vine; 3 60 5 
where, ſays Mr. Bryant, © that was not adapted to the * | 
he ſhewed the people the way to make wine of barley.” — 
The Greeks conſidered Ofiris the ſame perſon as Bacchus, 8 

becauſe they diſcovered a great reſemblance between the fables | 

related of Bacchus and the traditions of the Ægyptians con. 
9 Oſixis. Learned men of modern times have believed 


* 


e E v 2 * * y . „ 
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CXL. The Greeks conſider. Hercules, Bk 
chus, and Pan, as the youngeſt of their deities: _ 
but Egypt eſteems Pan as the moſt ancient of the RE 
gods, and even of thoſe eight who are accounted 
the firſt. Hercules was among thoſe of the ſecond 

rank in point of antiquity, and one of thoſe called 
tte twelve gods. Bacchus was of the third rank, 


and among thoſe whom the twelve produced. I _ - 


have before ſpecified the number of years which 
the Ægyptians reckon from the time of Hercules 
to the reign of Amaſis: from the time of Pah a 
ſtil} more diſtant period is reckoned ; from Bacchus, 
the youngeſt of all, to th e ns of Ant ©. 
riod, they ſay, of fifteen thouſand years. On this 
ſubje& the 9 n no doubts, for * 


chat Iſuren, one of the 1 0 Avinittes to whom the Indians now 
pay adoration, is the ancient * but de remains to be 
proved. Larcher. 6 

261 E-ven of theſe eight. -The ark, cones to the ais | 
of the Gentile world, was prophetic, and was looked upon as @ 
kind of temple or place of reſidence of the deity, In the 
compaſs of eight perſons it comprehended all mankind ; which 
eight perſons were thought to be ſo highly favoured hy heaven, 
that they were looked up to by their poſterity with great reve- 
rence, and came at laſt to be reputed deities. Hence in the an- 
cient mythology of Ægypt there were preciſely eight gods; of | 
theſe the ſun was chief, and was ſaid firſt to have reigned. 
Some made Hephaiſtus the firſt king of that country; whilſt. 
others ſuppoſed it to have been Pan. There is no real inconſiſ- 
tency in theſe accounts, they were all three titles of the fame 
wy the — | | | 


* 


profeſs 1 


. 


e Wien wacdaa of: tha with the minuteſt 
accuracy. From Bacchus, who is faid to be the fon 
of Semele, the daughter of Cadmus , to che pre- 
ſent time-is one-thoukihed' fix” hundred" ye from 
Hercules, the reputed ſon of Alcmena, is nine hun- 
dred years; and from Pan, whom the Greeks call 

the ſon of Penelope and Mercury, is eight hundred 

tw Lomond which time was the 1 8 8 war. 


cxl. vi. Upon this ſubject 1 hure given my 

5 n, leaving it to my readers to determine 
for themſelves. If theſe deities had been known, in 
Greece, and then grown old, like Hercules the ſon” 
of Amphitryon, Bacchus the ſon of Semele, and Pan 
the fon of Penelope, it might have been afferted of 
them, that although mortals they poſſeſſed the 
names of thofe deities known in Greece in the 
times which preceded. Of Bacchus the Greeks - 


_ affirm, that as ſoon as he was born Jove in- 


_ Cloſed 


GS. 


26k 6g of Caius, Erbe ſon of Cadmus | is ſuppoſed 
to have lived at the time of the Trojan war; his daughter Se- 
mele is ſaid to have been ſixteen hundred years before Herodo- 
tus, by that writer's own account :—She was at this rate prior to 
the foundation of Argos, and many centuries before her father, 
near a thouſand years before her brother Bryan. 

2 A. fron ar he was born. — Upon this ſubject I have ſome- 
where met an opinion to the following effect: When the an- 
cients ſpoke of the nativity of their gods, we are to underſtand 
the time in which their worſhip \ was firſt introduced; when men- 
tion is made of their marriage, reference is to be made to the time 
when the worſhip INT combined with that 0 another, 

Some 


1 UTE R 7 0 3 
eloſed him in his thigh, and carried him to Now 5 
town of Ethiopia beyond Ægypt: with regard. ta 5 
the nativity of Pan they have no tradition among 
them; from all which Iam convinced, that. theſe 
deities were the laſt known among the Greeks, and 
that they date the period of their nativity from the 
preciſe time that their names came amongſt chem; 5 
the . are ol the ſame One + Ade e 
CXLVII. I ſhall now give 1 account of Ki - 
internal hiſtory of Egypt to what I learned from 
the natives themſelves, and the infartnation of 
ſtrangers, I ſhall add what I myſelf beheld. At 
| the death of their ſovereign, the prieſt of Vulcan, a 
the Ægyptians recovered their freedom; but a 
they could not live without kings, they choſe 
twelve, among whom they divided the different | 
diſtrifts of Ægypt. Theſe princes connected them- 
{Elves with each other by intermarriages, engaging 
folemnly to promote their common intereſt, - and; 
never to engage in any acts of ſeparate policy. The 
principal motive of their union was to guard againſt 
Some of the ancients ſpeak of the tombs of their. gods, and that, | 
of Jupiter in Crete was notorious, the ſolution of which is, that 
the gods ſometimes appeared on earth, and after reſiding for a a 


time amongſt men, returned to their native ſkies ; the period of 
their return was that of their ſuppoſed deaths. 


The following remark is found in Cicero's Tuſculan Queſ- _ 


tions: „ Ipſi illi majorum gentium du qui habentur hinc a nobis | 
in cœlum profecti reperiuntur.— The gods of the popular reli- 
gions were all but deceaſed mortals eee from } Garth 5 


beaven.—7. | Ea =o 
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ation of an oracle, which had Kg; that © 
whoever among them ſhould offer in the temple of 


Vulcan a libation from a brazen veſſel, ſhould be | 


ſole ſovereign of Agypt; and it is to be remem- 


bered that Ny. afſerabled TIA, in ny 
temple, ©: "I 


CXLVIN. 6; was 2 refolurion of them al © | 
lean behind them a common monument of their 


fame :—With this view, beyond the lake Means, 


hear the city of crocodiles , they conſtructed a 
labyrinth *5 ws n exceeds I can a — — all that 


\ 
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264 City of th Ie are ignorant of the feats name of 125 
this city; it is very probable that it was called from the word 


Champſis, which according to our author was the Egyptian : 


term for erocodile. Larcher. 
265 A labyrinth. ]—Diodorus fays this was built as a fepulchre 


for Mendes ; Strabo, that it was near the ſepulchre of the king 


that built it, which was probably Imandes. Pomponius Mela 


ſpeaks of it as built by Pſammitichus; but as Menes or Imandes 


is mentioned by ſeveral, poſſibly he might be one of the twelve 
kings of greateſt influence and authority, who might have the 


chief ordering and direction of this great building, and as a pe- 


culiar honour might have his ſepulchre apart from the others. 


It was ſuch an extraordinary building, that it is faid Daedalus |: 


came to Ægypt on purpoſe fo ſee it, and built the labyrinth in 


Crete for king Minos on the model of this. See a minute de- 


ſcription of the 2 and temple of the labyrinth by Po- 


cocke. TN 
| Amidſt the ruins of the town of Caroun, the artention is par- 


ticularly fixed by ſeveral narrow, low, and very long cells, which 


ſeem to have had no other uſe than of containing the bodies of | | ; 
the ſacred crocodiles ; theſe remains can only correſpond win 


the e n. 5 and ran, all agree in 


OW 


* 


I ee. 8 x] 
much inferior to this, both in regard to the Work- 


manſhip and expence. The temples of Epheſus and 5 5 
Samos may juſtly clan e and. the Pan- ; = 


9 the labyrinth beyond the city Arſinoe a rw 4 Th: 
on the bank of the lake Met, which is the precife firaation of 7 
theſe ruins. es . 

Straboꝰs account of this place * — pcanpd it 2 
that of Herodotus, but it confirms it in general : Strabo deſcribes _ 
winding and various paſſages ſo artfully contrived, that it was 
impoſſible to enter any one of the palaces, or to leave 1 it when Fo 
entered, without a guide.—Sawvary, +, 

The archite& who ſhould be employed to make a plan 4 * = 
labyrinth, from the deſcription of Herodotus, would find himſelf } 
greatly embarraſſed. We cannot form an idea of the parts 


which compoſed it; and as the apartments were then ſo dif- 8 


ferently formed from ours, what was not obſcure in the time ? 
of our author, is too much ſo for us at preſent. M. Larcher 
proceeds in an attempt to deſeribe its architecture; and infarms 


the reader, that he conceives the courts mult have been 3 in "AE: | 


ſtyle of the hotel de Soubiſe. Bs 
There were anciently four celebrated Mabe; ; one in 


Egypt, a ſecond in Crete, a third at Lemnos, and 2 fourth a 


erected by Porſenna in Tuſcany. That at Lemnos | is deſcribed 5 
in very high terms by Pliny. 

Labyrinth, in its original ſenſe, means any perplexed and 
twiſted place. Suidas adds Aryerad: «74 Tw pi, of prating 


filly people: in its figurative ſenſe it is applied to any obſcure 


or complicated queſtion, or to any * which leares us 
where we firſt ſet out. 

The conſtruction of the labyrinth has been imputed to many be 
different perſons,” on which account the learned have ſuppoſed, 
that there were more labyrinths than one. That this was not 
the caſe is ſatisfactorily proved * Larcher in a very elaborate 
note.—T. | 

magnificent 


courts, all of whick are covered; their entrances are 5 
oppoſite to each other, fix to the north and fix to 
che ſouth ; one wi encloſes the whale; the apart. 
ments are of two kinds, there are fifteen hundred 
above the ſurface of the ground, and as many be- 


neath, in all three thouſand. | Of the former 1 
ſpeak from my own knowledge and obſervation, 
of the latter from the information I received. The 


ZXgyptians who had the care of the ſubterranoo 
apartments would not ſuffer me to ſee them, and 


the reaſon they alledged was, that in theſe were pre- 
ſerved the Tacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the 


kings who conſtructed the labyrinth: of theſe - 


therefore I preſume not to ſpeak ; but the upper 


apartments I myſelf examined, and I pronounce 


them among the greateſt efforts of human induſtry 


and art, The almoſt infinite number of winding 
. paſſages through the different courts, excited my 


warmeſt admiration : from ſpacious halls I paſſed 
through ſmaller apartments, and from them again 

to. large and magnificent courts, almoſt without 
end. The ceilings and walls are all of marble, the 


latter richly adorned with the fineſt ſculpture ; ; 
around each court are pillars of the whiteft and 
moſt poliſhed marble : at the point where the la- 
byrinth terminates ſtands a pyramid one hundred 
and ſixty cubits high, having large figures of ani- 


mals engraved on its outſide, and the entrance to it 


is by a fubterrancous n 
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lake Marr , near which an abe 


longer ſubliſt, neither are they mentioned by Strabo. 
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CXLIX. Wonderful as this. labyrin N 155 


1 The ien che inner ann nas 1 
modern writers and travellers have ſaid on this ſubject, I ſhall 


place before them, from Larcher, Pococke, Norden, nen Mo: 


what to me ſeems moſt worthy of attention. 

I ſhall firſt remark, that Herodotus, Diodorus, nt N 
Mela, differ but little in opinion concerning its extent: accord- 
ing to the former it was four hundred and fifty miles in circum- 
ference, the latter ſays it was five hundred; the former aſſert 
alſo that in ſome places i it was three hundred feet deep. . 
deſign of it was probably to hinder the Nile from over 
the country too much, which was effected by drawing off fach's 2 
quantity of water, when it was apprehended that there might be 
an inundation ſufficient to hurt the land. The water, Pococke : 
obſerves, is of a diſagreeable muddy taſte, and almoſt” as ſalt as 


the ſea, which quality it probably contracts from the nitre that 


is in the earth, and the alt which 1s OY year left in he 


mud. 
The circumference of the lite at preſet i is no more dun 


ifty leagues. Larcher ſays we muſt diſtipguiſh betwixt the lake 


itſelf, and the canal of communication from the Nile; that the 
ſormer was the work of nature, the latter of art. This . 
a moſt ſtupendous effort of art, is ſtill entire; it is called Bahr 
Youſoph, the river of Joſeph, according to Savary forty „ 
in length. There were two other canals with ſluices at their 
mouths, from the lake to the river, which were alternately ſhut 
and opened when the Nile increaſed or decreaſed. This works 
united every advantage, and ſupplied the deficiencies of a low 


Inundation, by retaining water which would ufeleſsly have been 


expended in the ſea. It was ſtill more beneficial when the in- 
ereaſe of the Nile was too great, by receiving * ee 
which would have prevented ſeed - time. 

Were the canal of Joſeph cleanſed, the ancient 3 re- 5 
paired, and the ſluices reſtored, this lake might again ſerve the | 
ſame purpoſes, —The pyramids deſcribed by ' Herodotus no be 
When 
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chouſand fix hundred ſtadia, or ſixty ſchæni, Which 
is the length of Ægypt about the coaſts This lake 


ſtretches itſelf from north to ſouth, and in ĩts deepeſt® 


parts is two hundred eubits; it is entirely the pro- 
duce of human induſtry, which indeed the work it- 


ſelf reſtifies, for in its centre may be ſeen two pyra- 


mids, each of which i is two hundred cubits above 
and as many beneath the water; upon the ſummit 
of each is a coloſſal ſtatu 

titude. The preciſe 4 Atitude of theſe pyramids is 


conſequently four hundred cubits ; theſe four hun- 


dred-cubits, or one hundred orgyiz, are adapted to 
a ſtadium of fix hundred feet; an orgyia is ſix feet; 


or four 8 for a Root N TO yu a cubit | 


a 5 
The waters of tis lake are not erben by 


F prings z the ground which it occtpies is of itſelf 
remarkably dry, but it communicates by a ſecret 


channel with the N ile; for ſix months the lake 


empties itſelf into the Nile, and the remaining ſix 


the Nile ſupplies the lake. During the fix months 


in which the waters of the lake ebb, the fiſhery *7 | 


— * — oo — 


\ | 5 . which 


When i it is | thai this was he FREY of an individual, 
and that its object was the advantage and comfort of a numerous 


people, it muſt be agreed, with M. Savary, that Mceris, who con- 
ſtructed it, performed a far ww TED ek chan either the 5 


Pyramids or the labyrinth. — 

267 The fiſpery. Ys Siculas el us, that in this 
lake were found twenty-two different ſorts *of fiſh, and that fo 
great a quantity were caught, that the immenſe number of hands 
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ue of marble, in a fitting at- 
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has a ſubterraneous paſſage inclining inland towards 
the weſt to the mountains above Memphis, where 5 


it diſcharges itſelf into che Libyan ſands. I was - | 


anxious to know what became of the earthꝰ, which 


muſt ſomewhere have neceſſarily been heaped up in 


the digging this lake; as my ſearch alter 1 it was. = 
fruitleſs, I made enquiries concerning it of thoſe 
who lived nearer the lake. I was the more 2 5 5 | 
to believe, when they told me where it was carried, 
as had before ark; of a ſimilar e — 5 


e ll in Gting them were hardy equal 10 ; the Bo 
work.—T, 5 uk 
. Talent of filoer.]—The een which the Waun of this 
lake produced was appropriatedito find the . "wi cloaths TY 
and perfumes.—Larcher. . 
269. What became of the earth. Nen what bs viched 8 
this lake. might well be ſurprized at the account they gave him, 
that it was made by art; and had reaſon to aſk them what they Wo 


did with the earth they dug out. But he ſeems to have too yy 


much credulity, in being ſatisfied when they told him that the 
_ carried the earth to the Nile, and ſo it was waſhed away by the 
river; for it was very extraordinary to carry ſuch a vaſt quan- 
tity of earth above ten miles from the neareſt part of the lake, 
and fifty or ſixty from the further parts, even though they might 
contrive water carriage for a great part of the way. This J 7 
ſhould i imagine a thing beyond belief, even if the lake were no 5 
larger than it is at preſent, that is, it may be * miles long and IS 
ten broad * Me 17755 = 
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executed in Egypt, except that the work was here 
carried on not by night but by day; the 
cians- threw tlie earch into the Nile, as they dug it 
from the e Thus! it was whe ano diſpenſed, | 


lake's formarion. „ 
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tx Theſe: bs 11 were eminent bor che 
Julliee of their adminiſtration. Upon à certais 
occaſion they were offering ſacrifice in the temple 
of Vulcan, and on the laſt day of the feſtival were 
about to make the accuſtomed lihgtion d for-1 
purpoſe che chief prieſt handed to them the 
cups: uſed on cheſe ſolemnities, but he miſtook che 


” » 


* 25 a the e dees kings were alſo | 
driefls, they did not before the time of Pſammiti 
and if ſometimes they made libations to the Lol, vit this tn, | 
it was not that they believed it agreeable to them, but that they 
conſidered it as the blood of the gods who had formerly fought 
againſt them : they thought that their bodies, incorporated with 
the earth, had. produced the vine, —Plutarch, de Has & Offride. 
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e OY Py inſtead of twelve gave only 1 8 
Pſammitichus , who was the laſt of them, mW 
| having a cup, took off his helmet *, which: hap- 7 

pened to be of braſs, and from this poured his liba« 8 


tion. The other princes wore helmets in common, 


and had them on the preſent occaſion, ſo that the 


circumſtance of this one king having and uſing his by 
was accidental and innocent. Obſerving, however; 
this action af Pſammitichus, they remembered the 


prediction of the oracle, © that he among them ie 
ſhould pour a libation from a brazen veſſel, ſhould - 
be ſole monarch of Ægypt.“ They minutely in- 
veſtigated the matter, and being fatisfied that t 

acer of enen was entirely the effect of 


271 d Oe the. + cr year of AY 


reign of Manaſſeh, the twelve confederated kings of Egypt, Fang 
after they had jointly reigned there fifteen years, falling out i | 


among themſelves, expelled Pſammitichus, one of their number, 
out of his ſhare which he had hitherto had with them in the go 
vernment of the kingdom, and drove him into baniſhment 3 
whereupon flying into the fens near the ſea he lay hid there, till 
having gotten together, out of the Arabian free · booters and the 
22 of Caria and Ionia, ſuch a number of ſoldiers as with 

e Egyptians of his party made a conſiderable army, he march- 

with it againſt the other eleven; and having overthrown them 
in battle, ſlew ſeveral of them, and drove the reſt out of the 


Jand, and thereon ſeizing the whole kingdom to himfelf reigned 2 8 


over it in great prof; perity fifty- and- four years. Prideaux. 
2 His beluet.]—It is certain that the ancients made uſe of 
their helmets on various occaſions; whenever any thing was to /. 
be decided by lots, the lots were caſt into a helmet; and as they 5 
appear very obvious for ſuch a purpoſe, ſo many inſtances in 
ancient writers occur of ſoldiers drinking out of them. —T7. 
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accident, 5 
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C£ouic Jock think 8 of death; 
they ttheleſs deprived him of a conſiderable 
part of his power, and confined him to the marſhy = 
parts of the opunrys lorkicding at. to leave this 
ſiryation, on d communie⸗ e reſt of R. 
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| CL. T his Pfammicichus had dat fied. Ee 
Syria, from Sabacus the Zthiopian, who had 
killed his father Necos; when the Ethiopian, terri- 
fied by the viſion had abandoned his dominions, 
thoſe Zgyptians who lived near Sais had ſollicitetl 
Pſammitichus to return. He was now ha ſecond 
time driven into exile amongſt the fens, by the ele- 
ven kings, from this circumſtance of the brazen 
Helmet. He felt the ſtrongeſt reſentment for the 
injury, and determined to avenge himſelf on his 
perſecutors ; he ſent therefore to the oracle of La- 
_—_ at Butos , which has among the ZEgyptians 
ihe character for . He was * 


| n Laune at Buer -i goddeſs, one of the 1 wad 

ancient divinities of the country, was called Buto, and particu- 
larly honoured in the city of that name ; ſhe had been the nurſe 
of Apollo and Diana, that is to fay, of Orus and Bubaſtis, whom 
ſhe had preſerved from the fury of Typhon; the mole was ſa- 
cred to her. Antoninus biberalis ſays, that ſhe aſſumed the form. 


: > F p 
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of this little animal to elude the purſuit of Typhon. Plutarch 


ſays, that the Egyptians rendered divine honours to the mole on - 
account of its blindneſs ; darkneſs, according to them, being more 
ancient than light. M. Larcher adds, as a remark upon the ob- 
ſervation of Plutarch, what indeed the reſearches of natural 
hiſtorians have made manifeſt, that the my] is not blind, but | 
has nm though very minute, 


406 br EA 
formed, that the ſea ſhould 
producing brazen figures V 
inclined to believe that fark A e cord | 
ever occur; but ſome time afterwards, a body of 
Ionians and Carians 2, ho had been engaged in a 


voyage of plunder, were compelled by diſtreſs to 
touch at Egypt; they landed in brazen armour. 


Some Egyptians haſtened to inform Pfammitichus : 
in. his marſhes of this incident ; and as the * 
ger had never before ſeen perſons ſo armed, he ſaid, 5 
that ſome brazen men had ariſen from the ſea, and 
were plundering the country. He inſtantly conceiv- 
ed this to be the accompliſhment of the oracle's ptt- 
diction, and entered into alliance with the ſtrang ; 
engaging them by ſplendid promites to aſſiſt him; i 
with them and his Egyptian n Va van. LL 
quiſhed the eleven AP | 


LIN. After be thus became ſole Weseig et _ 
Zeypt; he built at Memphis the veſtibule, of the 
way of Vulcan, which is towards the ſouth; 1 


— 


274 Jonians and Carians. ]—See Prideaux' 5 note in a the pre 9 
ceding chapter. T. © 

Pſammitichus deſtroyed Tementhes 140 of Sm.” Y + he - 
god Ammon had cautioned Tementhes, who conſulted him, to 
beware of cocks. Pſammitichus being intimately acquainted 
with Pignes the Carian, learned from him that the Carians 
were the firſt who wore creſts upon their helmets: he inſtantly 
comprehended the meaning of the oracle, and engaged the 
aſſiſtance of a. large body of Carians ; theſe he led towards 
Memphis, and fixed his camp near the temple of Iſis, here 5 | 
engaged and 3 his adverſary. n—Polyenus. | 
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which he is kept when publickly exhibited: it i 
ſupportec by coloffal figures twelve cubits high, 
which ſerve as colugins ; the whole of the building 
is richly decorated with ſculpture. Apis, in pl ag 
e e | 


t cluv. In 415 


ah 5 Apis, in ; 


bad N Phammitehws ere 1 


ans and Carians certain lands, which were termed 
the Camp, immediately oppoſite to each other, and 
feparated by the Nile: he fulfilled alſo his other 
engagements with them, and entruſted to their carg 
ſome Mgyptian children, to be inſtructed in the 
Greek language, rom whom come thoſe who. in 
 ZXgypt act as interpreters. . This diſtri, which is 
near the ſea, ſomewhat below Bubaſtis, at the Pe- 
luſian mouth of the Nile, was inhabite« by the 
Jonians and Carians for a conſiderable time. At a 
ſucceeding period Amaſis, to avail himſelf of their 
aſſiſtance againſt the Ægyptians, removed them ta 
Memphis. Since the time of their firſt fertlement in 
Egypt, they have preſerved a conſtant communica- ' 
tion with Greece, ſo that we have a perfect know- 
ledge of Egyptian affairs from the reign. of Pſam- 
mitichts. They were the firſt foreigners whom 
the Zgyptians received among. them: within my 
_ remembrance, in the places which they formerly, 
occupied, the docks. for their ſhips, and ee, of 
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already, ing it 0 well 1 Scans * 1 1 


expatiate ſtill farther on the ſubject. It is ſacred to 


Latona, and, as I have before ſaid, in a large ciry 


called Butos, at the Sebennitic mouth of the Nile, - 


as approached from the ſea. In this city ſtands 
a temple of Apollo and Diana; that of Latona, 
whence the oracular communications are made, is 

very magnificent, having porticos forty cubits 
high. What moſt excited my admiration, was the 
ſhrine. of the goddeſs *7*; it was of one ſolid | 
ſtone *7* - having equal ade, ; the gh of each 
| , Was 


1 95 * 2 


275 Shrine s the MTs enormous elicky two ket | 
and forty feet in circumference, -was brought from a quarry{in _- 
the iſle of Philz, near the cataracts, on rafts, for the ſpace of 


two hundred leagues, to its deſtined place, and without contra- 


dition was the heavieſt weight ever moved by human power: 


Many thouſand workmen, according to hiſtory, were three years 


employed in taking it to its place of deſtination,—Sawary. $4 5h 
#76 One folid ſtone.] — About this iſle (Elephantine) there are 
ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, as two to the weſt, and four to the Pw 


. which are high above the water, and alſo ſeveral large rocks of 


red .granitss Two of them appear to have been worked as 
quarries, as well as the ſouth end of Elephantine. Out of one 
of theſe iſlands probably that entire room was cut of one ſtone, - 
that was carried to Sais, taking, it may be, the advantage of the 
ſituation of the rock, ſo as to have only the labour of ſeparating 
the bottom of it from the quarry, and having firſt probably hol- 
lowed the ſtone into a room of the dimenſions deſcribed when 15 


7 ſpoke | of Sais,—Pocecke. 


In the above remark Pococke is manifeſtly miſtaken; the bog 
of - Herodotus deciſiv ely contradict him. The ſtone was not 
placed in the temple of Minerva at Sais, but in the temple of 
Latona at Butos, as deſeribed in the chapter before us.—- 7. 

The grand and ſublime ideas which the ancients entertained” 


on ſubjects of 3 8 7 and other monuments of art, almoſt 


exceed 


was e n wo irs ther ſo | 
no leſs than four cubirs in ſubſtance, e 


* 


CLI. Of all che dungs which 15 excite at 


tention, this ſhrine is, in my opinion, the moſt to be 


admired. . Next to this is the iſland of Chemmis, 


which is near the temple of Latona, and ſtands in a 
deep and ſpacious lake; the gyptians affirm it 
to be a floating iſland : I did not witneſs the 
fact, and was aſtoniſhed to hear that ſuch a thing 
exiſted. In this iſland is a large edifice ſacred to 
Apollo, having three altars, and ſurrounded by 
palms, the natural produce of the ſoil. There are 


alſo great varieties of other plants, ſome of which 


produce fruit, others are barren. The circumſtance 
of this iſland's floating the Egyptians thus explain: 


exceed our powers of deſcription. This before us is a moſt ex- 
traordinary effort of human induſtry and power; but it appears 
minute and trifling, compared with an undertaking of a man 
named Steſicrates, propoſed to Alexander, and recorded by Plu- 
tarch. He offered to convert mount Athos into a ſtatue of that 
prince. This would have been in circumference no leſs than 
one hundred and twenty miles, in height ten. The left arm of 


Alexander was to be the baſe of a city, capable af containing ten 
thouſand inhabitants. The right arm was to hold an OY from 


which a river was to empty itſelf into the ſea—T. 

277 PFhoating iſland.]—I am ignorant whether Cheminis = 
ever been a floating iſland, The Greeks pretend that Delos 
floated. I am perſuaded they only invented that fable from the 


. recital of Ægyptians ſettled amongſt them; and that they attri- 


buted to Delos, the birth-place of Apollo, what the Zgyprians 
related of Chemmis, the place of retreat to their Apollo. A 
rock two thouſand toiſes-long could not float upon the waves; 
but the Greeks, who dearly loved the e did not 
examine 3 ſo Cloſely Larcher. | | 
. 1 


it was once fined int ie hot Latone, - - 
who has ever been eſteemed one of the eight bibs 8 


mary divinities, dwelt at Butos. Having received = . 


Apollo in truſt from Iſis, ſhe conſecrated and pre- 
ſerved him in this iſland, which, Rent, + be 


came here. Their bee el that Apollo and 
Diana were the offspring of Bacchus and * _ 
that Latona was their nurſe and preſerver. A : 
Ceres, and Diana, the Egyptians. reſpectively 3 
Orus, Iſis, and Bubaſtis. From this alone, Æſchy- 
lus 75, ſon of Euphorion, took his account, the feſt © 
poet who repreſented Diana as the daughter of Ceres, 
and referred to this the circumſtance of the c 
| floating. 


_ CEVIE. Plammitictuis reigned i in a by 
four years, twenty- nine of which he conſumed in 
the ſiege of a great city of Syria, which he aſter- 
wards took; the name of this fare was Azotus . 

SES know 


- 


27  EE/ehylas.}—This 1 was doubtleſs in fome piece not come 
down to us. Pauſanias ſays alſo, that Æſchylus, fon of Eupho- 
rion, was the firſt who communicated to the Greeks the Agyp- 
tian hiſtory ; that Diana was the . of Ceres, and not 5 
Latona.— Larcher. 

The fame remark is made by Valcnaer, in Weſſeling” $ edition 
of Herodotus. But all are united in the opinion, that Fan 
made his remark from this paſſage. of Herodotus 7. 

279 Azotus.]—The modern name of this place is Ezdoud, of 
| which Volney remarks, that it js now famous only for its ſcorpi- 
ons. It was one of the five ſatrapies of the Philiſtines, who kept here 


The norton ev ld okay wad 3 . 


1 


ammitichus had a ſon, whoſe name 
8 * by whom he was ſucceeded in his au- 9 
choriry. Tus prince firſt conimenced that canal? 8 


3 


45 idot of thats wed ee Irs ſeriptural _——— 
When the Philiſtines took the ark from the Jews, they placed it OM 
in the temple of Dagon, at Aſhdod. See 1 Samuel, chap; v. 2,3 . 
2 + Whes the Phillitines kent the ark of Ga a Well Uitho ua 5 
che houſe of Dagon, and ſet it by Dagen. 172 
And when they of Aſhdod elsa b te I 
hold, Dagon was io: e e IE the | 
ark of the Lord, &c, 5 
This place is alſo mentioned 4. 4 K Philip, 28558 | 
bases the eunuch of Candace, was caught away by the „ 
Spirit of the Lord, and found at Auotus. There is füll in this | | 
place an old ſtructure, with fine or „which the inha- 
' Lants ſay was the houſe wüüch 8 on pulled down.—7. FE 1 
2 Yat canal.]— The account given by Diodorus Siculus is EM 
0 this:—The canal reaching from the Pelufian mouth of the Nile | 
| to the Sinds Arabiens and the Red See, was. made by hands. 
Necos, the fon of Pſammitichus, was the firft that attempted it, 
and after him Darius the Perſian carried on the work ſomething 1 
farther, but left it at length unfiniſhed; for he was informde 
by ſome, that in thus digging through the iſthmus he would 
cauſe Egypt to be deluged, for they ſhewed him that the Red 
Sea was higher than the land of Egypt. Afterwards Ptolemy the 
Second finiſhed the canal, and in the moſt proper place contrived * 
a ſluice for confining the water, which was opened when they 
Wanted to fail through, and was immediately cloſed again, the 
uſe of it anſwering extremely well the deſign. The river flow- 
ing through this canal is called the Ptolemæan, from the name 
of its author. Where it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea it has a 
8 city named Arſinoe. Of this canal Norden remarks, that he " 
| was unable to diſcover the ſmalleſt trace, either in the tc town of _ ö 


Tie. ä i 9 
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leading to the Red Sea, which Darius, king ofP 'y 


afterwards continued. The length of this canal is. : 


equal to a four days voyage, and it is wide enough 


to admit two triremes abreaſt. The water enters it 

from the Nile, a little above the city Bubaſtis: 5 
terminated in the Red Sea, not far from Patumos + 
an Arabian town. They began to ſink this conn 1 


in that part of Egypt which is neareſt 


Contiguous to it is a mountain which ſtretches to- 
wards Memphis, and contains quarries of ſtone. 
Commencing at the foot of this, it extends from 
weſt to eaſt, through a conſiderable tract of coun- 
try, and where à mountain opens to the ſouth is 
diſcharged into the Arabian gulph. From tle 
northern to the ſouthern, or, as it is generally called, 5 
the Red Sea, the ſhorteſt paſſage is over mount 
Caſſius, which divides Egypt from Syria, from 


whence to the Arabian gulph are a thouſand ftadia: 
The way by the canal, on account of the different 


circumflexions, is conſiderably longer. In the pro- 


fecution of this work, under Necos, no. leſs than 


one hundred and twenty thouſand Egyptians pe- 5 
riſhed. He at length deſiſted from his undertaking, 


being admoniſhed by an oracle, that all his labour 


would turn to the advantage of a barbarian; and it 


is to be obſerved, that the Egyptians term all bar- 
barians who ſpeak a language different from 215 


own. ; 


CLIX. 4 ſoon as Neos dil his . 


bours with reſpect to the canal, he turned all his 
thoughts to military Ie. He built veſſels 


* * 


„ ern Ocean, and t 
of the Arabian gulph which is near the Red Sea. 
Veſtiges of his naval undertakings are ſtill to be 
ſeen. His fleets were occaſionally employed, but 

he alſo by land conquered chei Syrians 50: wn: evdiil | 
ment near the town of Magdolum'***, and after his 
victory obtained poſſeſſion of Cadytis , a Syrian 
city. The veſt which he wore when he got this 
victory he conſecrated. to Apollo,- and ſent to the 
Mileſian Branchidæ. | After a reign of ſeventeen 
e he e N che en to . hs 


 ..Glat. 3 the reign of this NOW . 
baſſadors arrived in Egypt from the Eleans. This 
people boaſted that the eſtabliſhment of the Olympic 
games poſſeſſed every excellence, and was not ſur- 
paſſed even by the Ægyptians, though the wiſeſt of 
mankind. On their arrival, they explained the mo- 
tives of their Journey in n of which the 


: oy Male, -e ee eee d 
ſias, King of Judah. It did not take place at Magdolum, a place 

in Lower Egypt, but at Magiddo, The reſemblance ol the 
names deceived Herodotus. Larcher. 

2 Cagytis. I This city of Cadytis could be a than 
Jeruſalem. Herodotus afterwards deſcribes this to be a moun- 
tainous city in Paleſtine, of the bigneſs of Sardis. There could 
be no other equal to Sardis, but Jeruſalem. It is certain from 
Scripture, that after this battle Necos did take ſeruſalem, for 
| he was there when he made Jehoiakim king.—der Prideaux, 


2 is 56—7. ns 3 ; 
1 alſo confiders Cadytis as Jeraſcem, though _ 
9 diſſent— . | 

* GS. : | X 1 prince 


at this aſſembly the Eleans deſcribed the parti 


regulations they had eſtabliſhed; and defied 0 know. 


if (the Zgyptians could recommend any improve= 
ment. Aſter ſome deliberation, the Agyptiaae en- 
quired whether their fellow- citizens were permitted 
to contend at theſe games. They were informed in 
reply, that all the Greeks without diſtinction were 
fuffered to contend. The ÆEgyptians obſerved, that 
this muſt of courſe lead to injuſtice, for it was im- 
poſſible not to favour their fellow-citizens, in pre- 


ference to ſtrangers. If, therefore, the object of | 


their voyage to Egypt was to render their re N 

tions Perfect, they ſhould ſuffer only ſtrangers to 
centend in cheir e and ee erelude 
as Eleans. - = 


\ 


\ CIAL. Pants a but 6x y years; wad ; 


an expedition to MFithiopia, and died ſoon after- 


wards, He was ſucceeded by his ſon Apries , 
who, next to his grandfather Pſammitichus, was 


fortunate beyond all his predeceſſors, and reigned. 4. 


"I EY a >. > SPATE . | „ 
283 Ahprier.]— This is the ſame who in Scripture is called Pha- 
rach Hophra. It was at this period that Ezekiel was carried to 
Jeruſalem, and ſhewn the different kinds of idolatry then prac- 


tiſed by the Jews, Which makes up the ſubject of the 8th, gth, 


noth, and 1th chapters of his prophecies. —See Prideauz. 


ae Was fortunate.]—Heradotus in this place ſeemingly can» 5 


tradicts himſelf: how could che be termed moſt fortunate, who 

was dethroned and ſtrangled by his ſubjeQts? He probably, Ws 

N. Larcher alſo obſerves, means t0-he anilgriiend ade tiny 
| preceding the revolt.—7. | | 


five- | 


prince called a meeting of the viſt offs ah, 5 


8 
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tion in this Waren erg 


which afterwards bete him, but ſhall diſcuſs tem 
more fully when I treat of the Libyan affairs. 


Apries bing ſent an am againſt the Cyreneans, 
received a "ſevere check. This misfortune the E 


gyptians aſcribed to eee era, and 


imagining themſelves marked out for nnen 
revolted from his authority. They ſuppoſed his 
views were, by deſtroying chem, nene 


over the reſt of their country. The friends, there- 


fore, of ſuch as had been flain, Wich chofe wan 
turned in oh pay: nnen 8 271. 


- CIXII. heey hi end Genin. 
ſiss to ſoothe the malcontents. Whilſt*this officer Was 
perſuading them to deſiſt: from: their purpoſe, a 
Egyptian ſtanding behind hir 
his head , ſaying that by this 4 hothad made Foun 
king. The ſequel proved that Amaſis was not 
Rr to the deeds for as ſoon as the rebels had 
. nn 


Me 


2s At * Seide Fan ber Neigv⸗ 
ed twenty two years; Syncellus nineteen. 
25 20 Di/euſs them more fully. This refers to book the hank 


| chap. clix. of our author; but Herodotus probably forgot the 


engagement here made, for no particulars of the misfortunes of 
Apries are there metitioned.—-T. 
2 Helmet on his head.]—The helmet i in \ Egypt » was the dif 
*in&tion of goyalty. = 


Wat not averſe. Liedes Siculas relates, that Aang 0 | 


Kan: from making any great effort to bring back thoſe who had 
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declared him king, he prepaied to uct 
Apries; on intelligence of this event, the king ſent 


Patarbemis, one of the moſt faithful of thoſe wha 


yet adhered to him, with directions to bring Ama- 


ſis alive to his preſence. Arriving where he was, he FT 


called to Amaſis. Amaſis was on horſeback, and 
lifting up his leg, he broke wind, and bade him carry 


that to his maſter. Patarbemis perſiſted in deſiring . | 
him to obey the king ; this, Amaſis replied, he dat 
long determined to do, that Apries ſhould have no 

reaſon to complain of him, for he would ſoon be with _. 
him, and bring others alſo. Of the purport of this 


anſwer Patarbemis was well aware ; taking, there 
fore, particular notice of. the hoſtile preparations of 


the rebels, he returned, intending inſtantly to inform 


the king of his danger. Apries, when he ſaw him, 


without hearing him ſpeak, as he did not bring 

Amaſis, ordered his noſe and ears to be cut wa 

The Ægyptians of his party,  incenſed at this treat. 

ment of a man much and deſervedly ape, im- 
n went over to Amaſis. 15 


CILXII. . on this 5 himſelf at the head 


of his Ionian and Carian auxiliaries, who were with 


him to the amount of thirty thouſand men, and 
marched againſt the Egyptians. Departing from 
Sais, where he had a magnificent palace, he pro- 


ceeded againſt his ſubjects; Amaſis alſo prepared to 


meet his maſter and the werden mercenaries. 25 he . 


abandoned Apri ies, according to the 2 he had 8 hols 
his maſter, encouraged them to perſiſt in their rebellion, and 


joined himſelf to them: 


two 


av 


: claſſes* 339, Theſe are the prieſts che military, herds 
| men, ſwincherds, tradeſmen, i 


2 


and artizans.— 7. 
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"'CLXIV. T bs ee are clades into. 5 


TRAY 
1 4 


lots. They take their names 8 their ee e 
Egypt is divided into provinces, and the Toldiers 
from thoſe. d 255 LA infabit are called C | 


? _ 7 5 77885 e 
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Clxv. The ee diftrift e contains hd 
Gia. Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, the iſland: of Pro- 


ſopis, and part of Natho; which places, at the 


higheſt calculation, furniſn one. hundri a 
thouſand Hermotybians. Theſe,: avoiding - 411 
n eee e os 1 of 

8 e ee cl. 


"ang "ev af. 1 — eee on "this whject, 8 
cali from Diodorus, that the diviſion of the Egyptians was in 
fact but into three Hu: ” laſt een a Ents F apa 
others, 

The Indians are divided Pri 1 principal . mY of. 
Which is again ſubdivided—Bramins, hs, une 


9 8 


ns, that 5 OLE: FAR 
different caſts, each of which had its proper function. The rank 


It is obſervable 4 a I e1 


and office of every tribe were hereditary and. unchan cable. This. 
rule of invariable diſtinction : prevailed no where elle "nn i 
India and in Zgypt.—Bryont. Y e 

„2 Profeſſion of atm. Wirk. the: fallowing remake of M. 
Larcher, the heart of every Englimman muſt de in uniſon · To 


hear a native of France Avg ee of deſpatiſm, and 
Var. 1. _ + %%%%Ü»˙» ww 
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clxvl. The Calafirians inhabit Thieves) — 8 
balis Fs e Mendes, Sebennis, AWWW wy 
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a warm daten Ser, Ki, Wa Sin a ” SE "= 
a moſt unuſual eircumftance; On the fubject of 8 ani 
nothing, perhaps, has been written with Gree: e and | 
effect than by Mr. Moyle. 8 

cc Every country, ſays M. Lanher 76 which encourages a 
ſtanding army of foreigners, and where the profeſſion of arms is 
the road to the higheſt honours, is either enſlaved, or on the 
point of being ſo. Foreign ſoldiers in arms, are never ſo much 
the defenders of the citizens, as the attendants of the deſpot. 
Patriotiſm, that paſſion of elevated ſouls, which prompts 
noble ations, weakens and expires. - "The intereſt which e 
an union betwixt the prince and his ſubjects, ceaſes to be the 
Tame, and che real defence of the ſtate can no longer be vigorous: 
Of this Egypt is a proof: its deſpots, not fatisfied with the 
national zroops, always ready for fervice, had recourſe to foreign 
mercenfries. They were depreſfed, and paſſed with little dif-. 
ficulty under the dominion of the Perſians, afterwards under that 
of Greece ind of Rome, of the Mamelukes, and the Turks. The 
tyrant could not be loved by his ſlaves, and without the love 
of his ſubjects, the prince totters on his throne, and is realy W 25 
fall when he thinks his fituation the moſt ſecure.” ? 

Amongſt men; fiys Eſchines, © there are three ſorts * 
governments, monarchic, oligarchic, and republican. Monars 
chies and oligarchies ate governed by the caprice of thoſe who 
have the management of affairs; republics by eſtabliſtied Laws. 
Know then, Oh Athenians ! that a free people preſerve them 
liberty and lives by the laws, \monarchics and oligarcliies by 
tyranny and a Randing army. 

To the above I cannot reſiſt the inclination. T have to a8 
fom Mr. Moyle the underwritten. | 
»The Ifraeittes, Athenians, Corinthians, Ackibati, Tat 
Monians, Thebaks, Skmnites; and Romans, none of them, When 
they kept their liberty, were ever known to miintain Why fol- 

dier in conſtan; pe Ra ir ever Tallfered 8 br of 


: aur 0 4 
r Which is an iſland e 3ub 2aftis. 
In their moſt perfe& Rate of Population, thuſe 
places furniſh two hundred and fiſty choad men 
Neither muſt theſe follow mechanic 
but the fon N ſucceeds hs er in a mi- 


29% + oh * 9; 


ary HE. © . | 5 ee 

ELAVIL 5 MA FEAT an * 
Greeks botfowed this laſt-mentioned cuſtom from 
the ZEpyptians, for I have alſo ſren it obſerved! in 
vaftous- parts of Thrace, Scythia, Perſia, and Ly- 
dia. It ſcems, indeed, to be an eſtabliſhed preju- 
dice, even among nations the leaſt refined; to conſider 
mechanies and their deſcendants in the loweſt rank 
| of citizens, and 9 eſteem thoſe as ne 


al Gubjelis in inde de bana. 7 1 knaying ih 1 
the ſword and ſovereignty always march hand in hand.“ . 
* Regularly ſucceeds the father. — e know vet y well, 1,” tat 


nothing is more injurious to the police or municipal conſtitution 
of ny city or cbleny, than the foreing of a pajtitular trade; 
-nothing more dangerous than the over-peopling any manufac- 
ture, or multiplying. the traders and dealers of Whatever voca- 
tion, beyond their natural proportion, and the public: demand. 
Now it happened of vid in Egypt, the mother land of ſuperl- 
| tion, thai che ſons — e 


Refettions. | 
Before the invention of! WE, kid be r 6 have 


been perpetually in their infagcy, as- the athd of one age dr 
country generally died with their poſibiſors, 'Whence-arole the 
policy which ſtill continues in Indoſtan, Nay Kee the ſon to 


141 er. 


4 * U 
| | who were of no profeſſion, annexing de bighat 
ek degrees of bono uo the: ;exerciſe, of arms. I % 


741 


tay * Lacedemen, oc: the Corichians, hover r, : : 
do-not hold mechanics 1 in dickem. £3 
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CLXVIII. T bs Didier as the "on are os 
only ranks in Ægypt who are honourably diſtin- 
guiſhed; theſe each of them receive from the pub- 
lic a portion of ground of twelve acres, free from 
all taxes. Each acre contains an hundred Agype 

tian cubits, which are the ſame as ſo many cubits f 
Samos. Beſides this, the military enjoy in their 
turns other advantages: one thouſand Calaſirians 
and as many Hermotybians are every year on N 
as the king's guards; whilſt: on this ſervice, in ad- 
dition to their aſſignments of land, each man has a 0 5 
daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two of 
9 0 with four ſens 85 ol wine. a 
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|  CLAIX. * with 2 . 1 8 . 

| 65 at the head of the Ægyptians, met and fought . 

Momemphis. The mercenaries diſplayed. great va- 

. Jour, but being much inferior in number, were 

ultimately defeated. Of the permanence of his au- 
thority, Apries is ſaid to have entertained fo high an 
opinion, that he conceived it not to be in the power 
even of a deity to dethrone him. He was, however, 


u e _ taken PLUNGE alter n he N 5 


— 292 Ainjeres)-—Hefychius WER ual purine 3 "A 
85 with vorn, which is a meaſure Wan than a pint.— 
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Own, but ee pa 
1 ba rin and read by: 
much kindneſs and attention. But the Egyptian 
ſoon began to reproach him far wreferwing/s . 
who was their common enemy, and he was induced 


to deliver up Apries to . PRs 3 : 


— -and: afterwar 
his aner de dc Biblia dle of Mi erva 
on the left ſide of the veſtibule. In this temple the 


inhabitants of Sais buried all the princes who were 


of their province, but the tomb of Amaſis is more 


remote 3 he OPIN > Fu 2 of ET and 
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clxx. In. the area a befr this temple Sindh 8 
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| 299 Thy Sond TRIER 36:00 prince, ED as } 
1 mentioned, the Scriptures denote by the name of Pharaoh 
Hophra, that the following paſſages allude. * 


| « The land of Egypt ſhall be deſolate and ot 6 they 


frrall know that I am the Lord: becauſe he hath ſaid, The river is 
mine, and IT have made it. | 


„ Behold, therefore, I am againſt thee, a and 6 ” 


and 1 will make-the land of Egypt Merl. waſte 35 eee 

Ezekiel, xxix. g, 10. 1 

Thus faith the Lord, I | will give Pharaoh M R of 
Egypt, i into the Hand of his ee ee men e 
that ſeek his life. Jeremiah, xliv. g. 

See alſo Jeremiah, xliiii. xliv. XIV. Brekiel, Nix. xxx. 
xxxi. xxxii. In che perſon of Apries all theſe prophecies were 
accompliſhed. See alſo Prideaux: Connect. i. 39.72. 

« Apryes was perſwaded that neither God nor the divell 
coulde have joynted his noſe: of the ee ö 
been b entituled gs. "> £ 
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r rr * 
obeliſks, in the map l S e 
other ornamerits; in this are two doors, form- 

55 ing an entrance to the monument. They have alſo 
at Sais the tomb of a certain perſonage, whom I do 

not think myſelf permitted to ſpecify. It is behind 
5 the temple of Minerva, and is continued the Whole 
length of the wall of that building. Around this-are-- 
many large obeliſks, near which is a lake, whoſe 

„ banks are lined with ſtone; it is of a circular form, 

. PP 

| an ae Trocha „ » 

' CLXXI. Upon this 1 are ce bee hy night 
the accidents which happened to him whom I dare 
not name: the gyptians call them their my 

Concerning theſe, at the ſame time that I confeſs 

myſelf ſufficiently informed, I feel myſelf compelled 

to be ſilent. Of the ceremonies alſo in honour Fr: 
*. which the Greeks _ e N 


1 
+1 
* 


4 | | e ten, I-Hies very 8 Bees de tene debe 
their myſteries, appears from the following e of re 
nius Rhodius. A 112 


Lhe ae e they ſew N 4 
That there initiated in rites divine TS FN: 
- Safe might they ſail the navigable. brine... | 
| But, muſe, preſume not of thoſe rites to tell: | 
Farewell, dead ifle, dire deities, farewell!  —» 
Let not my verſe thoſe myſteries explain, | | 
Ds * n 


1 


258 Thymphoria|—Thef myſteries were celebrated a at tated | 155 
| pos. 
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| ſeaſons of 1. 70 with fiemn Fees RT; a great "cp of 22 
—_— which drew nit bey Foucqurſe. to. them from all | 
e Peas a and would rn 
magiſtrates to renew them; buy not being able to prevail; left the 
city in-diſguſt, This ſhews hom eautiops they were of making 
them top Che. The ſhows are ſuppoſed to have repreſented 
heaven, hell, elyſium, purgatory, and all that related to the 
future ſtate of the dead: being contrived to inculcate- more ſen- | 
fibly, and exemplify the doctrines delivered to the initiated. As 
werg a proper ſybjec oetry, ſo they are frequently 
E W This confirms alſo oem 
bility of that ingenious comment which che author of the Divine 
Loegation has given in the fixth book of the Eneid, where Virgil, 
as he: obſerves, in deſcribing the deſcent into hell, is but tracing 
out. in their genuine order the ſeveral ſcenes of te Elenfinian 
: thows, Middleton” s Lift of Cicero. ; 
3 Theſe feaſts were cele rated in honour of Ceres, with reſpe 
to her charadter as a lawgiver: | ih: 


za Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aratro. ; 15 : | 
Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris; "I 
Prima dedit leges. Oereris ſumus omnia munus. 


e according t to Heſychigs, ſignifies Aa divine Jam - ue 0446; 
bes. The men were not allowed to be preſent, 2 
mon of ſuperior rank. The ſacred books were carried by vir- 
gins. According to Ovid, they continued nine days, during 

which jigs the A --- | 


Feſta piæ Wimme 
Illa, quibus nivea velatæ corpora veſte 
1 Primitins Fugen W ee e 
. \Perque none nf Voerem raul une. 
In vetitis numerant, 


I 


the A re aponhe 


the Dorians, and the ancient inhabitants 


theſe rites were. inſenſibly neglected or f 
The > eh who: retained their or ir 


ClIXXII. 88 Ea the Ph of Fu hay 
who was of the city of Siuph, in the diſtrict _ 
Sais, ſucceeded: to the throne. At the commences 
ment of his reign, the Egyptians, remembering his 
plebeian origine, held him in contempt; but his 
mild conduct and e ſagacity;afterwards con- 


dciliated their affections. Among other valuables 0 5 


which he poſſeſſed was a gold veſſel, in which he 
and his gueſts were accuſtomed to ſpit, make water, 
and waſh their feet: of the materials of this he made 


a ſtatue of ſome god, which he placed in the moſt 


conſpicuous part of the city. The Egyptians aſſem 
bling before it, paid it divine honours : on hearing , 
ab ic king called them together, and inſormed 


them that the image they thus venerated was made 


of a veſſel of gold which he and they had formerly 
uſed for the moſt unſeemly purpoſes. He afterwards 
explained to them the ſimilar circumſtances of his 
own fortune, who, though formerly a plebeian, was 


now er r ſovereign, and entitled to their reverence. 


— 
»*. 


* Plebiian origin. We 4 04d in W chai hs file 
of Amaſis was owing to lis having preſented Apries on his 
birth-day with a beautiful chaplet of lowers. The king was ſo. 
delighted with this. mark of his attention, that he invited him to 
the feaſt, and received him amongſt the number of his friends. 


By 
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ir attachment, Wt 
ce to his authority,” 7 
32 4: 5 760 He Wer ea 4 I * N 
time: Hom the dn ef dd i Weit e l 
| amo ſquare of eee filled with people, he 
audience to w ied ie Tbe tet 


* l 1 Wwerted Mi ie en i caving ins 
dulging in every ſpecies of licentious converſation. 
Upon this condu& ſome of his friends remonſtrated: 
—< Sir,” they obſerved, “do you not diſhonour your 
e rank by theſe exceſſive and unbecoming levities „ 
« From your awful throne you ought to employ 
ce yourſelf in the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
< by ſuch conduct increaſe the dignity of your name, 
& and the veneration of your ſubjects. Your preſent 
life is moſt unworthy of a King.” They, re- 
plied Amaſis, «who have a bow, bend it only at the 
ec time they want it; when not in uſe, they ſuffer it to 
< be relaxed, it would otherwiſe break, ard not be of 
«'ſefyice when exigence required. It is preciſely 
< the ſame with a man; if without ſome intervals of 
te amuſement, he applied himſelf conſtantly to ſerious 
< purſuits, he would imperceptibly loſe his. vigour | 
« both of mind and body. It is the conviction of 
. * this truth 1 influences ms in the dien 182 


e of this 13 it is 00 that 
| whilſt he was in a private condition he avoided 
every ſerious avocation, and gave himſelf entirely up 
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0 fripking and jolliry. If at any time be h 4 


« money for his expenſive pleafures, hehadrereurſess = 5 
robbery. By thoſe who ſuſpected him as the author | 


of their loſs, he was frequently, on his p bt 
ſelf innocent, carried before the onele, by which he 
As Gr 3 bo obrained the ſupreme authoriy, ſack 
deities as had pronounced him innocent he treated 
with the greateſt contumely, neglecting their tem- 
ples, and never offering them either preſents or ſa- 


erifice ; this he did by way of teſtifying his diſlike 1 


| their falſe declarations, Such, hoawever; as decided 


on his guilt, in teſtimony of their truth and juſtice, 


he enen as true gods, Woh every WEN of 
| clxxv. FA hanays of Minerva 5 Ws £3 
ted at Sais a magnificent portico, exceeding every 


thing of the kind in ſize and grandeur, The ſtones 
of which it was compaſed were of a very uncamman 


ſize and quality, and decorated with a number af . 


coloſſal ſtatues and i of enormous 
| eee 


«27 ried Irn, was a monſtrous 6 gu, with hs 
body of a lion, and face of a map. The artiſts of Egypt, 
however, commonly repreſented the ſphinx with the body of a lion, 
and the face of a young woman. Theſe were generally placed 
at the entrance of temples, to ſerve as a type of che ænigmatic 
nature of the Egyptian theology. Larcher. 

_ « Les ſphinx des Ægyptiens ont les deux ſexes, c'eſt à dire 
qu'ils ſont femelles par devant, ayant une téte de femme, & 
males derriere, od les teſticules ſont apparentes. C'eſt une 


remarque perſonne 'n'avoit acer fakes: 


a 
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brought from waere Momphic, ang pare Goes. 3 


the city of Elephantine, which is diſta 
| POE ANY OO in my 
op EY ee eee N 


neee o e CES | 


tiſtes Grecs donnoient auſh des natures compaſees a ces Etros IT 


mixtes, et qu ils faiſoient meme des ſphinx barbu, comme le 
prouve un bas relief en terre cuite, conſerv6 4 Ia Farneſina, 
Lorſque'Herodote nommes les ſphinx des androſphynges, ii a 
voulu deſigner par cette expreſſion la duplicité de leur ſexe. | 
Les ſphinx qui ſont aux quatre faces de la pointe de Vobeliſque 7 
du ſoleil, ſont remarquables par leur mains d'hommes armées 
d'ongles erochus, commes les ns des ET — | 

| helmann. | 

| De e eee e a 
Wy This extraordinary monument is ſaid to have been the - 
ſepulchre of Amaſis, though I think it is mentioned br none of 
the ancient authors, except Pliny. 

M. Maillet is of opinion, war d ee of g bed hee 605 
gin with the body of a lion, is a ſymbol of what happens in 
Agypt when the ſun is in the figns of Leo and Virgo, 296 tho 8 
Nile overſlows. See Morden : Travels, ' © | 

Oppoſite the ſecond pyramid, eaſtward, is the enoraious | 
ſphinx, the whole body of which is buried in the ſand, the top 
of the back only to be 'feen, which is above à hundred feet 
long, and is of a ſingle ſtone, making part of the rock on which 
the pyramids reſt. Its head riſes about ſeven-and-twenty feet 
above the ſand. Mahomet has taught the Arabs to hold all 
images of men or animals in deteſtation, and they bv disfi- 
gured the face with their arrows-and lances. | 
MN. Paw ſays, theſe ſphinxes, the body of which is half a vir 150 
gin, half a lion, are images of che deity, wo they t an 
un peeps lng, 3 
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one entire ſtone: | The cirfinge of it chang ed tod 
— men, all of whom were pilots, an entife 
Period of three years. The length of this ſtructurt 
on the outſide is twenty-one cubits, it is fourteen 
wide, and eight high; in the inſide the length/of ,t 
is twenty-two cubits and twenty digits, twelve eu- 
bits wide, and five high. It is placed at the entrance 


of the temple; the reaſon it was carried no fur= _ 


ther is this; the architect, reflecting upon his long 1555 
and continued fatigue, ſighed deeply, which incident 51 
Amaſis conſtrued as an omen, and obliged him to 
deſiſt. Some, however, affirm that one of thoſe 
employed to move it by levers, was cruſh⸗ 8 
ed by it, for which reaſon it was advanced no 5 
farther. | * | 1 


CLXXVI. To wks temples alſo Ainaſi is Fen: 2 


many and magnificent preſents. At Memphis, be- 


fore the temple of Vulcan, he placed a coloſſal re- 
cumbent figure, which was ſeventy-five. feet long. 
Upon the ſame pediment are two other coloſſal fi: 
gures, formed out of the ſame ſtone, and each twenty 
feet high. Of the ſame ſize, and in the ſame atti- 
tude, another coloſſal ſtatue may be ſeen at St = 
This prince built alſo' at Memphis the temple of 
Tis, the grandeur of Which e excites univerſal en 
ration. | 


— 


CLXXVII. With reſpect to all thoſe advantages 
- which the river confers upon the ſoil, and the ſoil on 
the inhabitants, the reign of Amaſis was fortunate 
for the Zegyptians, who under this prince could 

'IP 8 ir 


. wee 1 
A 1s her remarkable for having ed 
that law which obliges every Egyptian o once in *. 5 

- to; explain to the chief magiſtrate of his diſtrict 
the means by which he obtains his ſubliſtence. The 
refuſal to comply withthis ordinance, or the not being 
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p Lg ug LOT any: art 5. «4; | 
j 0 256 high theyjend ae, This country was once the moſ „ 
populous of the known world, and now it does not appear infe- 
Tior to any. In ancient times it had eighteen thouſand as Well 
conſiderable towns as cities, as may be ſeen by the facred regiſ- 
ters. In the time of Ptolemy Lagus there were three thouſand, 
which ſill remain. Ina general account once taken of the inhabi- 


tants, the 
dee a Gee 
Ancient Ægypt ſupplied fobd to eight millions of inha | 
4s to Italy and the neighbouring provinces likewiſe. At pre- 
ſent the eſtimate is not one half. I do not think, with Herodotus 
and Pliny, that this kingdom contained twenty thouſand cities in 
che time of Amaſis: but the aſtoniſning rains every Where to 
be found, and in uninhabited places, prove they as have been 5 
thrice as numerous as they are.—Sawvary. r 
It is impracticable to form a juſt, eſtimate . : 
Egypt. Nevertheleſs, as it is known that the number of towns 
and villages does riot exceed two thouſand three hundred, and 
the number of inhabitants in each of them, one with another, 
including Cairo itſelf, is not more than à thouſand,” the total 
cannot be more than two millions three hundred e 
Foln Wes 
15 — This law Solow, Tt ſhould rather ſeem that this aw was | 
eſtabkſhed at Athens by Dracon, and that Solon commuted the | 
- puniſhment nnen WER theſe whodhdl | TM 
Anme 9.50 1: oc ee e 8 
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e amounted toſeven thouſand, and 1 N are 70 lels than 
lions at preſent. —Diodorus Siculls. 
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CLXXVIN. his 158 was u ey v 00 te 33 5 


Greeks, and favoured them upon every occaſion, 
Such as wiſned to have a fegular con wnication 


with Egypt, he permitted to have a ſettlement at 
Naucratis. To others, who did not require à fixed 


reſidence, as being only engaged i in occafional cm- : 


merce, he m—_— certain 7 places for the conſtruction 


tites. The moſt 3 and en rn 
which the Greeks have they call Hellenium. I!t 
was built at the joint expence” of the Ienians of, 
| Chios, Teos, Phocea, and Clazomenæ; of the 


rians of Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnaſſus, and Phase. 
lis; of the Zolians of Mitylene only. Hellenium 
is the common property of all theſe cities, who alſo 
appoint proper officers for the regulation of their 
commerce: the claims of other cities to theſe dif. 
tinctions and privileges is abſurd and falſe. The 
Eginetæ, it muſt be obſerved, conſtructed by them · 


ſelves a temple to Jupiter, as did the Sen to 5 
Juno, and the Mileſians to Apdllh, by 


\ 


. 
emporium of Egypt; whoever came to any other 


than the Canopian mouth of the Nile, was com- 


pelled to ſwear that it was entirely accidental, and 


was in the ſame veſſel obliged to go thither. Naw» 
cratis was held in ſal; great eſtimation, that if con- 


trary winds prevented a paſſage, the merchant was 
a7: | Y obliged 
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| CLAXK. Pas e 8 the: aht e 9 
of Delphi was onee conſumed by fire, and the Am- 
phictyohs had voted à ſum of three hundred talents 
to be levied for the purpoſe of rebuilding it. K 
fourth part 6f this was aſſigned to the Delphians, who 
to collect their quota went about to different cities, 
obtained a very conſiderahle ſum from Ægypt. 
Amaſis preſented them with a thouſand talents of 
alum. The ee eee eee eee | 


- CLAXKI. This king n a ri e | 

ble cohfederacy with the Cyrenians, to cement 
which he determined to take a wife of that countty, 

either to ſhew his particular attachment to the Cy- 

renians, or his partiality to a woman of Greece. 

She whom he married is reported by ſome to have | 
rhter of Battus, by others of Arcefilaus, E 
as ſome ſay of Critebulus. She was certainly 
deſce led of an honourable family, ane ; 


00 "Avg prefented chem. J—Different 8 of animals u were 
the deities of the different ſects among the Agyptians; and the 
deities being in continual war, engaged their votaries in the 
fide contention. The worſhippers of dogs tould-not long re- 
main in peace with the adorers of cats and wolves, But where 
chat reaſon took vot place, the Egyptian ſuperſtition was not ſo 
incompatible as is conitndnly "imagined; fince we learn from 
Herodotus, that very large contributions were i _ _—_ 
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cIXxVIII. his 1 was wary 1 90 . 5 
Greeks, and favoured them upon Every occaſion. - 
Such as wiſhed to have a regular cormunicati 
with Egypt, he permitted to have a ſeth 1ent at 
Naucratis. To others, who did not require a ed 5 
reſidenee, as being only engaged in oecaſional con- 
merce, he aſſigned certain places for the conſtruction 5 
of altars, and the performance of their religious 
rites. The moſt ſpacious and celebrated temple 
which the Greeks have they call Hellenium. Me 
was built at the joint expenee of the  Tonians' of _ 
Chios, Teos, Phocea, and Clazomenæ; of the Do- 
rians of Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnaſſus, and Phaſe- fa 
lis; of the Zolians of Mitylene only.  Hellenium - 
is the common property of all theſe cities, who alſ@ 
appoint proper officers for the regulation of their 
commerce: the claims of other cities to theſe dif- 
tinctions and privileges is abſurd and falſe. The 
Æginetæ, it muſt be obſerved, conſtructed by them 
ſelves a temple to Jupiter, as did the en to 
Juno, and the Mileſians to Apollo, | 
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* CLAXIX. Formerly Nauenitis was the ſole 

emporium of Ægypt; whoever came to any other 
than the Canopian mouth of the Nile, was com- 
pelled to ſwear that it was entirely accidental, and 
was in the fame veſſel obliged to go thither.  Naws 
cratis was held in ſuch great eſtimation, that if con- 
trary winds prevented a paſſage, the merchant was 
55 obliged 
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to collect their quota went about to 2 cities; 


and obtained a very conſiderable fum from Ægyp g. 
Atnafis preſented them with a thouſand talents of —- _ 
Ame „ 
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| CLAXKI. . hie e e | 

bie cohfedefacy with the Cyrenians, to cement 

vrhich he determined to take a wife of that cuntty, 

either to ſhew his particular attachment to the Cy- 

renians, or his partiality to a woman, of Greece. 

She whom he married is reported by ſome to have 
been the daughter of Battus, by others of Arxeſſlaus 
or as ſome ſay of Critebulus. She was certainly 
deſcended of an honourable family, ns her Ire 


— 36 Amaſes prejented ches. 1 Viterent W of e e 
| Hhe deities of the different ſects among the Ægyptians; and the 
deities being in continual war, engaged their votaries in the 
faite contention. The worſhippers..of dogs could not long re- 
main in peace with the adorers of cats and wolves. But where ; 
that reaſon took not place, the Agyptian ſuperſtition was not ſo 8 
incompatible as is conitndoly imagined, fince we learn from | : 
Herodotus, that very large contributions were given 8 8 
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3 was 
7 


Z 1 e I found himſelf afflicted ot an 
| Oy which he experienced with no habe. 
8 The continuance of this induced him chus to 5 
| 5 addreſs his wife: © You have certainly pre tiſec = 
V ſome charm to my i injury; expect not therefore to 5 
e eſcape, but prepare to undergo the moſt eren 
death.“ When the woman found all expoſtul Io 
p tions ineffectual, ſhe vowed, in the temple of W 
11 * that if on the following! night her huſband ſhould 
„ &* be able to enjoy her, ſhe would preſent a ſtatue 
co her at Cyrene.” Her wiſhes were'accompliſhs. 
ed, Amalis found his vigour reſtored, and ever abs 
terwards diſtinguiſhed her: by the kindeſt affection. 
Ladice performed her vow, and ſent a ſtatue to 
Venus; it has remained to my time, and may be 
ſeen near the city of Cyrene. This ſame Ladice 
when Cambyſes afterwards: conquered Egypt, was, 
as ſoon as he difcovered way we weed 1 back 48 
ichdut 15 89 to wg T ie een 
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CLARKE arent were 3 1 « übe⸗ op 
raliey which Amaſis beſtowed on Greece. To Cyrene 
he ſent a golden ſtatue of Minerva, with a portrait 
4 himſelf”, To the e of 1e at t Lindus „ 
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e art of painting. was-probably 

=. known in Ægypt in the firſt ages, but they do not ſeem to have 

=_ ſucceeded in this art better than in ſculpture, -[Antiquity does 

1 not mention any painter or e of Ægypt, who had . | 

| celebrity. Savary. "guy e Oo ; 

= | At what period we may due to date the firſt. origin of. 204 
E — ATE: 1 F « Nn. 


2 
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mn 15 « jen ny 
are not extravagant in ſaying, that it was known in the time of 
the Trajan war. „ 
Annot. ad Zneid. ui. ver. 392. * Scutis. Græcoru 
Trojanorum fuit Minerva depicta.“ 1 


to do, and formed it by the 6 of Hs ag 
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With reſpect to the Egyptians, it is aſſerted by Takes chat 


5 they knew the art of defigning before they were acquainted with 


letters. «Primi per figuras animalium Ægyptii ſenſus mentis ef- 
fingebant et antiquiſſima monumenta memoriz humanz in 


_ axis cernuntur.”” Annal. lib. x, cap. 14. 


It is ingeniouſly remarked by Webb, in favour {a 
of painting, that when the Spaniards firſt arrived in America, 


the news was ſent to the emperor. e e e 
pong at that time the uſe of letters, x 


Mr. Norden ſays, that in the higher Egypt to this day . . 
be ſeen, amongſt the ruins of ſuperb edifices, marbles artificially 
ſtained, ſo exquilitely freſh in point of colour, that they ſeem re- 
cently diſmiſſed from the hand of the artiſt... Winkelmann ſays, 


that in the Egyptian mummies: which have been minutel7 
examined, there are apparent the fix diſtinet colours of white, 
black, blue, red, yellow, and green; but theſe, in point of ef- 
fe, are contemptible, compared with the columns alluded to 
above, ſeen and deſcribed by Norden. Pococke alſo tells us, that 


in the ruins of the palaces of the kings of Thebes, the viftureof : 
the king is painted at full length on ſtone. Both the ſides and 


ckilings of the room in which this is tobe ſeen are cut with hie - 


roglyphics of birds and beaſts, and ſome of them painted, be- 


ing as freſh as if they were but juſt finiſhed, though they muſt 
be above two thouſand. years old. 


The ancient heathens were ee to paing their idols of 
4 red colour, as appears from the li extract from the. 
Wiſdom of Solomon : | 

« The carpenter carved it diligently. 6 be had not 
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45 neſs to a ws owing to the b „ 
$ which ſubſiſted between him and Polycrates, the ſon 
of Fax. He had no ſuch motive of attachment 
to Lindus, but was moved by the report that ths 
temple of Minerva there was erected by the daugh- 
ters of Danaus, when they fled 27g the ſons of 
i Agyptus. Such was the muriificence- of Amaſis, 


dM who wasalfothe firſt perſon that conquered Cyprus, 
__- : and compelled it to pay him tribute. oc 


| falkioned it to the image of a man, or made it Eke ſome vile bea, 

* | laying it over with vermillion, and with paint colouring it red, 

= and covering every ſpot therein,” 4 

| | ES It ſeems rather a far-fetched explanation, to ſay that this was 

= done becauſe the firſt ſtatues were ſet up in memory of war- | 
1 riors, remarkable for ſhedding much blood. Vet it is fo inter- 

_ preted in Harmer's Obſervations on Paſſages of Scripture. of _ 

Wt. ancient painting the reliques are indeed but few /; but thoſe „ 
3 tolled by Pococke and Norden, and the beautiful ſpecimens 

which have at different times been dug up at Herculaneum, are 

ſufficient to ſhew / that the artiſts poſſeſſed extraordinary excel- 

tence. That in. particular of Chiron and Achilles, which a 

ingenious men have not ſcrupled to aſcribe to Parrhaſius, i is 


* - faid to be remarkably beautiful. 
= The great founder of the art of paltiing i. in ancient * = 
Wi. - was Zeuxis, as 1 was Michael Angelo amongh the moderns. 
FD . = 


302 Fg italy ne tie among the ancients, which was, 
ratified by particular ceremonies, and conſidered as the moſt 
ſacred of all engagements: nor diſſolved N Wy certain 
ſolemn forms, and for * b 
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